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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The new edition of the Gazetteer has been prepared on the con- 
clusion of the revision of the settlement. of the district. The more 
aluable portions of the former edition, which consisted of extracts from 
r. Purser’s classical Settlement Report, have been as far as possible 
tained intact, corrections and additions being made where needful, 

he remaining portions have been corrected, amplified and brought up 


date. The appended tables, as a rule, contain the latest available 
nformation. 


Mowtcomery, P, J. FAGAN, 


he 22nd February 1899, Settlement Collector, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 
SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 





The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugera, is in 
the Lahore division, and lies between north latitade 29° 58° and 
31° 38’, and east longitude 72° s0’ and 74°11’, It is bounded 
on the north-east by the district of Lahore, on the north-west 
by the district of Jhang, on the south-west by the district of 
$fositan, and on the south-east by the river Sutle}, which separates 
it from the State of Babdwalpur, and a small portion of tha 
Ferozepore district. The shape of the district may be said to be 
a rough parallelogram, the sides ra nning at right-angles to the 
rivers Boles one Ravi formiog its breadth, and those running 
parallel to them its length. The river Hévi divides it into two 
noequal portions, of which that lying in the Bari Doéb includes 
about a third of the whole area. From hatha Suratan on the 
lahore border near Bucheke to Bub on the Ravi where it enters 
the Mooltan district, the extreme length is about 90 miles. The 
extreme breadth from Suhibewdla on the Sutlej tothe Mari 
road on the Jhang boundary is 74 miles. It is divided into four 
tahsils by two lines running roughly parallel with the sides of the 
parallelogram : of which that of Gugera lies to the north-east, 
Dipalpur to the south-east, Montgomery to the north-west, and 
 Pakpattan to the south-west. f the whole area of the district 
two-fifths is included within village boundaries, the remaining 
two-thirds constituting the great grazing grounds of the bar, 
and being the property of Government. But the whole of 
the bér tract north of the Ravi is being rapidly brought under. 
cultivation by means of the Gugera and Buralla branches of 
the Chenab Canal, and will shortly be removed from this dis- 
trict and incorporated in the new district of Lyallpur. 


Some leading statistica regarding the district, and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No, 
lon the opposite page. The district contains no towns of 
more than 10,000 souls, Kamélia with 9 population of 7,400 
being the largest. The administrative head-quarters are 
situnted at Montgomery, on the line of rail between Mooltan 
and Lahore, Montgomery stands fifth im order of area, and 
23rd in order of population, among the $1 districts of the 
province, comprising 5°20 per cent, of the total area, 2°89 per 
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Chapter I, A. caut.of the total population, and 0-70 r cent. of the urban 


General descrip- 


ior, 


opulation of British territory. The ; itude, longitude, and 
eight in feet above the sea of the principal places in the dis- 
trict are shown below:— : 








N. Lati- | E. Longi- | Feet above 

Town, tude. tude. sea-level. 
Montgomery ... ia as «| 20° 40° a 1 bon" 
Gugera ee en ee ee | ae 
Wipilgor etc ls | OO” sd) 7? a S10" 
Paikpattan on +a cae ws | 80? 21! 73° Bs’ 616 


* Approximate, 


The*high central Almost in the middle of the district in the Bari Doab a 


ridge, the Dhaya, 


ridge of high land runs from north-east to south-west, the 
whole length of the district. This ridge is often called the 
Dhaya, though the term is more properly applied to the slope 
tothe topof the ridge from the lowlands at ite foot. hia 
lope is generally gradual, and in places, especially on the 
northern or Réyi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible, 
The slope on the southern or Sntlej, side ie more marked, 
and towards the Lahora border it becomes very abrupt, and 
mm eut into deep chasms by the rain-water running down into 
the valley beneath. The edge of the high bank here beara a 
remarkable resemblance to the right bank of the Beds as scen 
at Phillour, The ayvrage breath of this ridge is about 10 
wiles. The couutry slopes down from the top of it tothe 
rivers, the slope to the Sutloj opposite Montgomery being about 
40 feet, and to the Ravi half that. The Sutlej rung at an - 
average distance of 25 miles from the centre ridge, the Kavi 
nowhere at A ater distance than 16 milea; while from 
Chich4watni to the Mooltan district the ridge forms the left 
bauk of the Ravi. It ia generally supposed that at some pericd 
i the long past, the Beds ran close under the ridge to the south, 
andthe Rivitothe north. The Jatter stream, following the usnal 
course of the Punjab rivers, edged away to the west, whilo 
the Beas altered its course and fell into the Suilej. This centre 
platean is almost entirely uncultivated, The soil is generally 
infericr and saline ; in places remarkably so. With a plentifal 
supply of water and good cultivation the greater portion of 
the land conld be bronght to bear fair crops, When the rains 
have been favourable, grass grows nbundantly, But even in 
the best sensons there are vast stretches of land where not a 
blade of grass is tobe seen, and where even the hardy lana, 
# saleolaceous plant, is unable to live. In other Places the lana 
Hourishés ; while in the better parte of this arid region the win, 
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jand, and karil, relieved by a rare fardsh, are the only plants 
found that can lay claimto be more than mere abrubs. Water 
lies from 69 to 70 feet below the sarface ; it is sometimes very 
good, sometimes 30 brackish as fo be almost undrinkable. The 
uality seems better towards Mooltan and worse towards Lahore. 
The vrisdom of our predecessors saw fit to locate the Sadr station 
of the district in one of the most arid and dreary spots to be 
- found in the howling wilderness described above ; in conse- 
qnence whereof Montgomery has earned ita unenviable but 
well deserved reputation of being the worst penal settlement 
for Europeans in this part of India. | ; 
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The country between the ridge and the rivers is of a MOre The country below 
hospitable character. The soil is generally of good quality ; the rugs, 


saline tracts are comparatively rare, and of no great extent; 
water is generally sweet aud nearer the surface ; vegetation is 
more abundant; anda considerable portion of the country is 
under cultivation. The kikar ia indeed rare, except along the 
rivera or canals; and the better classes of trecs re, of course, 
still less commonly met ; but the fardsh grows in most places 
where there isa hollow in which the rain-water can lodge ; anid 
the trees mentioned in the preceding paragraph are more numer- 
ons and of fairer growth than is usually tho case on tha ridge. 
The fardeh ia the only tree that Sourishes in the district; and 
the Rivi side appears to agree much better with it than tha 
Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of uncultivated 
land forming the north-western - portion of Pikpattan, the 
eouthern taliail of Montgomery, is, however, very little better 
than the ridge. The upland or Kechna Bar portion of the dis- 
trict on the right or northern bank of the Riivi differs consider- 
ably from that in the Bari Do&b, chiefly in the quality of the 
anil, which inthe former is generally excellent. Vegetation 
ia far more abuudaut, and the grazing much superior ; the depth 
to water, however, is greater As already noticed, the whole of 
this tract is being rapidly brought under cultivation, Caltiva- 
tion ia chiefly confined to the land close along the rivers and the 
Deg aala, and the tracts irrigated by the inundagjon canals in 
the Dip4lpur, Pakpattan and Gugera tahsils, 

The uncultivated tracts of the district ara known as the 


The bdr aod fab. 


bir, They aro thus described in Lieutenant El phinstone’s Uvisier®. 


Settlement Report :— 


“This waste is divided by the Jata of the Biri Doab into foor distinct 
tracty—the Ravi bdr, or jungle traversed by the old Ravi; the Ganji Mr, 
which ocenpies the crest of the ridge called Dhaya; the Beas bdr, traversed 
br the of the old Heda; am! the Nili Sr, which intervanas between 
the latter und the cultivated Iunda adjuining. the Sule}. The Ganji ddr, 
a4 might ba expected from ins elevated situation, ia tha most arid tnd 
natorally barren portion of the whole district, The other divisions of the 
bir jungle are chiedy composed of soil of good quality, which only requires 
irrigation to preduco remunerative crope. The Ravi bie is ot present 
rewarkablefor the devee forest with which it is clothed. This belt of forest 
known os the fardeh jungle extends for shout 40 wilea from Chéchok, in 
pargench Geers, to. Harappa. ‘Tha jungls. waalo, which extends from the 
caltivation og the Hari to that of the Chendb im the Jhang district, |e 


known by the name of Sandal bir. Itq toll appears gecerally inferior to 
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that of the Bari Dodb ; and water in this tract is said to be procured with 
some difficulty, and to be of inferior quality. " 

In the Sandal bdr the ground rises so as to form a high 
ridge similar to that in the Bari Dodb. It is thus described by 
Lieutenant. Elphinstone:— 


“The apland of the Rechna Dodb.is neither so distinctly marked, nor 
apparentiy so elevated as that of the Biri Dob. The latter rises abruptly from 
the plain tothe heicht of about twenty feet ; bot the former merces eo pradoally 
inte the lowlands, that in many places the changes of soil and vegetation alone, — 
indicate that the level of the Dhara has been rewched. Where abrupely s 
ed from the plain, Ihave never seen the bank exceed five fect in height, I 
have already observed that in the Biri Dodb the Uhaya gradually approachts 
the Ravi, and ot last constitutes the lefe bank of that river. But the upland 
of the Rechna Dob preserves a oniformly parallel direction with the river, 


leaving on intervening space of about ten miles for the cultivation ood 
lowlands, “ 


_ The above descriptions are not quite accurate in all respects, 
The soil of the Sandal bar ig undoubtedly markedly superior to 
that of the Biri Dofb, and in one part of the course of the Ravi 


ic the east of the Gugera tabsil the uplands approach close to 
the river, 


The Sutlej, as before said, forms the south-east bound= 
ary of the district, separating it from the Mamdot aldga"and the 
Fazilka aud Muktasr talisils of the Ferozepore district, and from 
Bahawalpur. The Ravi intersects tLe northern tahsil of Gngera 
and Montgomery. A hill torrent—the Deg—joina it on its 
right bank at Gatta Phakni. ‘These are the only natural streams 
of the district. Two tahsiis adjoiz the Sotlej—Dipdlpar and 
Paikpattan. In the former tho river is generally cailed the 
Bntlej, inthe latter, itis more frequently spoken of aa the 
Nili, or the “ blue” river, It is not known as the Ghaéra ; that 
term is applied to the upper portion of the Khanwah caual, 
The course of tke river ia tolerably straight. Bt it is very 
ehangeahle. Jt is impossible to say where it may be any one 
year. ‘This capricionsness is the cause of considerable expense 
in keeping open the beads of inuodation canals, and sometimes 
leads to the fgilore ofthe water supply in them when most 
needed, During the raine the Sotlej is broad, deep and 
rapid, and often very destructive in ita course. Tt has a. 
mean Velocity of about fonr feet por second. ‘The discharge 
is about 100,000 cubie feat per second. The surface slope 
of. the Snutlej varies much in short lengths, and has been 
found to range from 1 in 10,150 to 1 in 3,383. In the 
19 miles from Ganda Singh to Betu, the average surface 
slope was found according to the last edition of the Gazet 
teer to be 1:03 feet per mile; again, in the 36 miles from 
Beta to Lalu Gudar, the slope was 1:18 foet per mile, the 
average over the whole 55 miles being 1-09 feet, or | in 4,844, 
Of late years the volume of floods has been small, and they have 
not caused much destruction to the Villages, The inuudationas, 
however, have been during the last seven years on the whole 
more extensive thun ut the time of the last settlement. They 
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are, however, very far from being always an unmixed blessing. 


Sometimes they score the ground so that it cannot be ploughed. 
This is called khdlmar, Again, they cover the soil with a deep 
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deposit of sand, and so convert fertile tractsinto deserts. In s,11.,j, 


short, the innudations of the Sutlej, though of prone importance, 
vary so much ir extent and quality of the soil deposited, that 
in an agricultural point of view they must be considered very 
inferior to those of the Ravi. The bed of the Sutlej is broad 
and sandy, and the bank generally abrupt, but not more than 
10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found im the river. 
These are known ns dondgin Dipilpur, and us bilards in the 
lower part of Paékpattan. The volume of water in the stream 
in the cold weather is cousiderable ; the minimum discharge 
being 4,008 cusecs per second. ‘The riveris not fordable m Mont- 
gomery. There is practically no boat trafic upor down the 
river now, though sailing boats are occasionally seen on it. 
The length of the Sutlej, conterminous with this district, is 
about 104 miles. 


The Ravi has a longer course than the Sutlej, but is a much 
smaller river. Its course in former days used to be exceedingly 
tortuous, but itis now straighter, and its whole length in 
Montgomery is now 139 as against 165 miles in 1882. 
Its banks are generally well defined. The bed is less sandy 
than that of the Snutlej, and the soil deposited by the floods is 
of exceedingly good quality. The volume of water in the flood 
season has during the last 20 years been far less than formerly, 
and its stream dwindles to a very small size in the cold 
weather. lé is fordable in many places, and in not a few is less 
than 50 yarde across, Of course, with such a small stream 
islands can be rarely formed. The sverage cold weather dis- 
charge at Shahdera for 5 years is 1,510 cusecs. The opening 
of the Bari Doaib Canal has natorally caused a great diuoinu- 
tion in the amount of water in the stream during the. cold 
season; bnt it may be doubted whether it could seriously 
diminish tho supply when the river isin food. The continued 
failare, in whole or part, of the inundations of the Ravi cannot, 
therefore, with certainty be attributed to the canal, The main 
eause.is probably to be found in the straightening of the bed 
of the river;aud the flow of the water being in consequence 
leas checked by bends a smaller amount spills over the country. 
As the fall of the river is much less than that of the Satley, the 
volume smaller, and the soil of the banks of firmer quality, the 
adjoining villages are less liable to be completely annihilated 
than they are on the southern river, There is no boat traffic on 
the Ravi, 


The Deg is a hill torrent, depending entirely on the rains 
for its water supply. It is supposed to rise at Parmandal, in 
the Jammu hills, and after flowing through 5Sidikot, a small 
portion of Gujranwala and Lahore, it enters the Montgomery 
district at Thatha Suratan near Bucheke. After a course of 


The Ravi. 


The Deg, 
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sbont 35 miles it falls into the Ravi at Ghatta Phakni Hithar. 
{t is about 66 feet broad and 11 fact deep. When heavy rain 
falls in the upper courses of the Deg, the stream overflows its 
banks and inundates the surronuding country. Irrigation is 
carried on from it by jhallirs ; and water-coursea are algo used. 
But aa the bed of the stream is much below the level of the 
country round abonf, the water is always liable to flow buck” 
into the river from the water-conrses on the subsidence of the 
floods. There is compuratively little direct spill from the Deg. 
No allavion or diluvion tukes place on the oy PAE question 
of turning the water of the Ravi into the Deg has been several 
times considered. Ranjit Singh is indeed said to have done ¢o : 
and the traces of the canal he dng for the purpose were visible 
sore time ago at Shéhdera, Vhe reaale appears to have been 
uusatiafactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlement Officer of Gujranwala, 
mado proposals for a similar undertaking, but they were consi- 
dered impracticable. The inondations of the Deg ure anid to 
be very fertilixing, and here, ag in Lahore, the best rice in the 
district ia grown on Innd irrigated by them, which is largely a 
hard clay soil. But thesaperior qnulity of the riew appears in A 
great meastire due ton snperior method of cultivation. As is 
the case in respect of the two large rivers, the floods of the 
Deg are no longer so extensive aa they were, This is probably 
due to the increase of cultivation, and consequent greater da- 
mand for water than existed duriag the troublons times of the 
Sikh role. At one time the stream is said to have inundated a 
tract of country nearly a mile ia width; at present only a fow 
howlred yards on exch of its banks are irrigated from it, 
except at cartain places, chiefly on the north ban k, where the 
levels of the adjacent country allow of more or less extensive. 
spills taking plice, and also in the lower part of its course, where 
® large Land acroéss the stream) near the Villages of Pindicheri 
Kalin and Hassoke holds up the water in the flood season anid 
throws it over an extensive aren. Formerly the Deg ran alone 
for a considerable distance further south, The country about 
Kamélia known as J hangar used to be irrigated by it, as waa 
also the now upland tract between Pindi Sheikh Misa and 
Garb, called Deg Khadi, ie, the Khédar of the Deg. It is 
separated from the Ravi by an clevated belt of land. At 
the settlement of 1857 it used to suffer from over-inny- 
dation of tke Ravi, bat now it has shared the common fate, 
and suffers from want of water. The Réyi is said to have 
joined the Deg about the timo of the downfall of the Mughal 
empire, 


Along the rivers numerous iuleta or creeks are to be found, 
Sometiwes a branch of the river rung all the year round throngh 
these, But generally the entrance to these channels or creeks is 
hisher than the cold weather level of the rivers, Daring the. 
floods they are filled, and when the rivors fall they ore trang- 
formed into lakes; a considerable quantity of water remains, 
Which is ased for irrigation by weans of jialits, These inlets 
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ara known as hudhs. They are the places most suited forthe Chapter 1, 4- 


heads of the small water-courses the people sometiaes construct. 
For as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream, 


Descriptive. 


Buths, or river- 


thore is lesa chance of the head being swept away ; and as the j, jor. 


velocity of the water falls off when it enters one of these inlets, 
the sediment it brings down settles to a considerable extent in 
the budh, and so the silting of the water-courses is checked, 
Most of the fishing of the district is carriedon in the oudhs. 
Asarule, the water in them does not last till the rivers rise 
again. Indved in many cases it does not last long enough to 
iature the spring crops. 


There are at present 6 inundation canals in the Ravi tahsils 
which are under the control and management of the District 
Board, assisted by the professional advice of the Executive 
Engineer, Upper Sutlej Canals Division. They are the Deg, 
Nikki, Snkhrawa, Wah, Piudi Sheikh Masa, and Gharak 
Gharakna, 


The irrigation from the first three is confined to the Gugera 
and that from the other three to the Montgowery taheil. The 
Deg canal is fed by the Deg mala and its head is at Bucheke. 
A regulator bridge over the nala holds up the water, and turns it 
into the canal. ‘The idea of utilizing the water of the Deg na/a 
was mooted by Messra, Knox and Gladstone, Deputy Commis- 
gioners in 1883 and 1884. The construction of the regulator 
dam was completed in [885 ata cost of slightly over Rs. 11,000. 
The canal, which was completed in 1888, cost Ra. 22,000. 
It was extended by means of a rajiuha from the tailafew years 
later, and it now ruas to Sliah Bilawal. The total length is 22 
miles. 


The Nikki was, as its name implies, originally a small canal, 
and is said to have been dug in Mughal times. It used to begin 
at Basti-keaa when the Ravi fowed near that village. In 1850 
Major Marsden improved the Nikki by cleaning out the channel 
near ita mouth and straightening it at Juta. It was cleaned 
out again in 1879, and several dams constructed on it, while the 
head was moved to Mangan. In 1883 Mr. Knox who took 
much interest in the Ravi canals, started a scheme for the exten- 
sion of irrigation froin the Nikki and Sukhréwa, Mr, Atkinson 
of the Caonl Department was depated to report on it. This 
resnited in the head and alignment ot the canal being improved. 
'he head is now on an old river creek at Mangan. ‘The total 
length of the canal is 234 miles, and it ends ata band at the 
village of Alawalke, There is a masonry regulator at Barénpur 
above which three rdjbahas or distributaries have been taken 
out; there are two more lower down the canal. Irrigation is by 
fhallars, and by flow from water-conrses or chhars. 


The Sokhrawaisa smaller canal than the two last. It 
appears to have been originally little more than a natural mala. 
ere figain owing to the exertions of Messrs. Knox and 
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The Nikki. 


The Sukbriwa, 
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Chapter I. A. Gladstone in 1883 ond 1884 improvements were effected. A 
Descriptive. new head was constructed at the village of Uthwal, and the 
slignment was altered, and the canal was tailed into the dry 
bed of of the Nikki which extends below the band at Alawalke. 
There are two small distributaries on 11 near Guogera, and “ite 

total length is 18 miles. 
ete eae raat The Wah and Pindi Sheikh Masa canals are small ones 
; usa cana’ which irrigate small areas, cis-Révi and trans-Ravi, respectively, 
in the eastern portion of the R&vi riverain of the Montgomery 


tahsil. - 
ang Ghark Gha- The Ghark Gharakna are two canals, or rather two 
“ay branches of one canal, in the western part of the trana-Ravi 


riverain near Kamélia. It was placed formally ander the Dis- 
trict Board in 1897, and has been considerably improved. ‘The 
Deg, Nikki and Sukhriwa have been always more or less under 
district management, and in 1885 the proceeds of an §-anna rate 
levied per acre irrigated were assigued to the MPistrict Board 
in consideration of its mndertaking the management and 
improvement of the canals. In 1894 they were finally placed 
under its control, and it was authorized to collect a water rate 
of 8 annas per acre of canal-irrigated crop. The same arrange- 
ments are in force on the Wah, Pindi Sheikh Misa and Ghark 
Gharakna canals. 


The following statements show the average annual area 
irrigated by the Kavi Inundation Canuls during the last. few 
years and the average snnual income and expenditure. Their 
proper working aud management is of great importance to the 
agricultural prosperity of the Ravi tahsila:— 


] 
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The prospects of these canals have been much improved 
by the introduction in 1895 of a system under which the 
officers of the Canal Denartment afford professional advice in, and 
exerciae some supervision over, their management. 


The Khanowah, Upper Sohég and Lower Sohég-Para canals 
form with the Katora the group known as the Upper Sutlej 
Inundation Canals. The Katora really belougs to the Lahore 
district, but affords some irrigation to the north-eastern portion 
of the Dipaélpur tahsil by means of an extension of the Chuniau 
rijbaha, The heads of the Khanwah and Upper Sobég¢ are also 
in the Lahore district, while that of the Lower Sohag-Para, 
which is an improved and extended edition of a former canal 
known as the Kuhna or old Sohég, is at Lalu Gudar in this 
district, The irrigation from the Khanwah aud Upper Suhag 
is mainly confined to the Dipalpur tahsil, and that of the Lower 
Sohag-Para to Pakpattan. 

According to popular tradition the Khanwah, the Upper 
and the Kuhna-Sohig were all parts of one and the same 
hill stream_called the Vein or Bein, which ia said to imply an 
irregular stream with a elay bottom like a canal. There are two 
streams of this name in the Jullundar Doab. The one flowing 
through Kapiirthala is said to have ron in old days, before the 
Sutle] and Beis had changed their courses, between these rivera 
through the present Bari Doab. ‘he Sutlej, shifting to the west, 
cut thigstream intwo. ‘The portion in Jollandar continued as 
before, while the other portion, which Had been cut off anil 
was consequently called Ghard, became dependent for its water 
on the Sutlej. hen the river was in flood water came down 
this channel as far as Hajra, and theo ran through the Gandbbar 
nala into the old Beds. When Mirza Khan, the Khin-i-Khanan, 
was governor of Lahore, he improved this water-course, chiefly 
by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej, connecting the 
nala with the river, about 20 miles above its former point of 
communication, and by erecting dams and embankments along 
the course of the canal. He ia said, too, to have extended the 
canal, so that water went down it, as fur asanala in Pakpattan, 
probably through the local nala called the Ghori.* The canal 
below Hujra was, after these extensions were made, called the 
‘Khaéowah. After the Khaéno-i-Khanin nothing seems to have 
been done fora long time to improve the canal, It of course 
silted up, and it was only in heavy floods that any water came 
down. ‘The flonrishing “ town of Dipalpur became depopulated, 
and the whole taluka of Hajra would have become as desolate 
as the region now traversed by the old Beds, had it not been 
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en 
® The Ghuri rata risea in the low basin near the village of Ram Paraivid 
about a mile north of Jindrip on the Khanwah, and rans nearly dne west past 


Chishti Shams Din and Kila Sondha Sicgh, and falling into the eld Reis near | 


lt is only Smiles long, ‘Thus the 


, about 4 miles north of -Hajra. ‘ 
eo B80 wiles down the old Bess to 


Bé 
water of the Ghuri would hare to fow for som 
reach the nalla, 
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for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old 
channel which previously formed the inlet of the nala.”? I 
the Maghals did nothing, the Afghdins of Dipdélpar and the 
Sayads of Hujra, who succeeded them, were not more energetic. 
It was not till after Ranjit Singh had occupied the country 
that any effort was made to restore the canal. In a.p. 1807 
Diwan Radha Ram, the kirddr, repaired the head and cleared 
out the channel. ‘The canal after that flowed steadily durin 

the rainy season till 1823. The next year it silted up. Jawan 

Singh, Mokal, then held taluka Dipdlpur in jégir, bat did no- 
thing. Baba Bishen Singh was at Hujra: he did nothing. 
But in 1841 Fakir Chirégh-ud-din, ander orders of Mahéraja 
Sher Singh, had the canal cleared out, and «a new head dug at. 
Mamoki, still known as Sher Singh’s inlet, bat long since 
abandoned. Shortly after annexation the canal was made over 
to the Canal Department, and has since been greatly improved. 
It was lengthened, and now tails into the Para nala at Mahmad- 
pur on the Pakpattan and Gugera road. In 1853 three rdjbahda, 
or large distributing channels, were made—(1) the Nor- 
thern RAjwah, from the bridge at Hajra to the bridge at 
Nathu Shah, sixteen miles long; (2), the Southern rdjbaha 
from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at Dipdlpar, eleven 
miles long ; (3), the Bb&wal Das rajbaha from the bridge 
at Dipélpar to the village of Bhawal Das, five miles long. The 
second of these now runsinto the third, and they form one 
continuons distributary, ‘lhe lately constructed Kanganpur 
rajbaha, which takes out of the canal inthe Lahore district, runs 
into this district, and gives irrigation to several villages. The 
banks of the canal are covered with trees of various kinds ; 
while sarr (Saccharum munja) grows abundantly along the 
rijoahas, The Khanwah has at present (1898) two supply 


heeds; the Khizra and the Nijabat, 8 and 2 miles long, respec- 
tively. 


The set of the river decides which head can be nsed in any 
year. The canal proper commences near the village of Mattar ; 
and its length thence to Mahmidpur, where it tails into the 
Para nala, is 86 miles, of which 59 lie in this district. For the 
first 45 miles, as far as Hujra regulator, the bed width is about 
60 feet and the lougitadtaal slope 1 in 6,667. Below Houjra the 
bed width is about 40 feet, which is gradually reduced to 10 
feet at the tail, From Hujra to Dipalpur the slope is J in 5,263, 
and thence to the tail I in 4,000, ‘There are masonry réegalator 
bridges at Hujra, Dipélpur and Kacha-pakka, also a masonry 
bridge at Nathu Shah. 19 discharge of the Khénwah ranges 
up to 2,600 cubic feet per second during high floods. ‘The 


average discharge during the flow season for the 10 years ending 
1896-97 was 956 cubic feet. 


The two Sohags formed one stream, and are said once to 
have been part of the Bein. ‘I'he Sutlej frat cut this river nesr 
Lélu Gudarke, a little to the south of Afté&ri. Then, again, at 
Panjgiraian, a cluster of villages tothe southof Mémuki. In fact, 
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the story is that the Bein ran in the shape of a printed 5, and 
the Sotlej cut it first at the bend to the right, and then at the 
top over the bend. And there is no doubt that the upper Sohag 
nala, after leaving the river, runs ina corve and rejoins it. 
Stillit is hard to see how the Khinwsh and the two Sohigs 
could be part of thesame stream. It may be that the Khanwah 
represents the Kapirthala Bein, while the upper and lower 
Sohigs are continuations of the eastern Bein. It seems highly 
probable that the Suklnye, which rans through Mumdot, and 
debouchea into the Sutle] opposite Lalu Gudarke, is the connect- 
ing link between the Sohag and the Bein. Tt is quite evident 
bhat when the Sutlej] changed its conrse to the north aad joined 
the Beds above Ferozepore, it must have cut both the Beins in 
the upper and lower portions cf their coarse. ‘Theupper Sohig 
doas not seem to hnve been used as an irrigation channel till 
a. D. 1827, when Sardar Jawand Singh, Mokal, the jdgirdar of 
Kanganpura, in Chunian, dammed up the Dhan nala at Jhang 
Abdalla Shah, by which the water of the Sohdg used to escape, 
and brought this water through the Bhas nalla, which joins 
the Sohég near Ghara Singh, into his Innds) About 1840 the 
youth of the new Sohég closed up. In 1854 the (anal Depuart- 
ment took charge of it, and erected a dam near Jhang Abdulla 
Shah, and cleared out the Dhan nalla, and extended it so as to 
carry the water of the Sohag into the Khdéuwah, near Bangi 
Gursa Singh. Next year the dam was pulled down, and the 
channel cleured ont to Kaler Kalan, and continued thence to 
Téhir, a little tothe west of Basirpur, on the Dipalpur and Fazilka 
road. In 18642 further extension was mare, and the canal 
carried down a new out to Bunga Hayat, in the Pakpattan 
tahsil, and thence alongside the Dipélpur and Pakpattan road 
to the Para nala, into which the surplus water escapes. On 
necount of so much of the canal being new, it nsed to be known 
as the new Sohdg (Sofag jadid). The upper Sohag canal has 
at present (1897) three anpply heads varying from 4 of a mile 
to 6 milea in length. The eanal proper commences at Lola, 
and ia divided into two portiona—the uppor (from ola to Tahir) 
32 miles long, and the lower (frown Tahir to the tail at the Para 
nala) 29 miles, or a total length of 61 statute miles. In the upper 

ortion the bed width is 60 feet with a longitudinal slope 1 in 
7,000, The width is gradaully reduced to LO feet at the tail with 
a slope of 1 in 4,000. The discharge of the canal ranges up to 
3,000 cubie feet per second in high foods. ‘The average dis- 
charge during the flow season for the ten yeara ending 1896-97 
waa 567 cubic feet. There are two masonry regulators at GAman 
Waghra and éhawal Dis; also ua masonry bridge near Parma 
Nand. In 1865 two rdjhahar were dng, one from Gama Wagra 
to Bunga Saleh, five niles long, and the second from Bhawal Das 
to Bapparwail, seven milea in length. In recent years two more 
distributaries have been constrneted, The Haji Chand minor, 
which runsas faras Toghrel, and the Kaler rijboha, constructed in 
1893, with ita Wananwila branch, which ends at Itukanpora. 
The heads of both these distributaries are In the Lahore district, 
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The Lower Sob.ég-Pira Canal! has superseded the Kuhna or 
oldSohég. The latter canal ran alongthe bed of the Sohig 
nala, whose head|is at Lalg Gadar in the Dipdlpur tabsil. ‘The 
capacity of the nala was estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. About 130 years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated 
at Kutabwala by the Diwan of Pakpattan, many of them were, 
according to popular tradition, drowned in the Sohag. About 
80 years ago the nala had so silted up that bat little water came 
down. Abont a. p. 1816 adam was ereeted at Nandpar; and 
fifteen years later the energetic Jawand Bing Mokal, ran up 
another at Jassoke Sohig, and drew off the water by a cut 
ealled the lakhi into his jdgir of Dipalpur. The first year’s 
returns were said to be worth a /akA ; hence the name of the cut. 
After two yearsthe Haveli karddér destroyed Jawand Singh’s 
dam after a little fighting; naxt year Jawand Singh built it 
again, battwo years later it was finally demolished hy the 
kardar. About fifty years ago Mahtéb Radi, the kdrddr of Haveli, 
dug a new hend near Lilo Gudar, By 1858 the sopply of water 
had so diminished that irrigation was only possible by lift. Up 
to 1868 the canal remained in charge of the district authorities, 
bnt on ita total failure then it was made over to the oon 
Department. Ita irrigating capacity was very small. The 
canal extended only as far as Haveli. whe there waa a dam 
across the wala. 


The new lower Sohfg-Pira Canal follows generally the line 
of the old nala, bat the alignment has been improved and 
eonvolations avoided. There are two heads, one at Lalo Gudar 
and one a short distance lower down the river at Tahli Bagar, 
both in the Dipalpur tabsil. Near Kéalewdl in Pakpattan 
37°08 miles from the head it divides into two branches, the 
Northern one called the Péira ranning to a point beyond Jiwan 
Shah, and the southern one or the Sohig ending near Kalidna. 
The lengths of the branches are 31°38 and 26-41 miles, respective- 
ly. The Péra branch is2o0 called froma nala of the same name 
the line of which it roughly follows, and which is itself a branch 
of the old Sohignatia, The bed-widths and slopes of the main 
canal and its branches are as follows :— 


For the first 15 miles the bed-width ia 80 feet. Below 15 
miles it is 75 feet, which is gradually reduced to 60 feet at 
Kalewal, The bed slope first 5} miles is | in 10,000 ; from 4} to 
18 miles 1 in 7,000 ; 18 to 23 miles 1 in 6,000; 28} to 29 miles 1 
in 5,000, and 29 to Kalewdl regulator 1 in 4,545. 


For the first 10 miles the bad-width ia 33 feat. Relow 10 
miles it is 22 feot, which is gradually reduced to 7 feet atthe tail. 
The bed slope is from head to tail 1 in 5,000. 


For the first33 miles the bed-width ia21 feet. Below Sf 
miles itis 17 feet, which is gradually reduced to 12 feet. Tha 
bed slope first 44 miles is 1 in 6,000, and from 44 miles to tail 
ja 1 in 4,000. * 
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There are two masonry regulator bridges, one on the Chapter I, A. 
Dipalpur-Fazilka District road and the other on the Dipal- —- 
pur-Haveli District road. 5 = <a - 
‘The average discharge of the canal during the flow season 
for the five years ending 1897 has been 954 cubic feet per second, 
The distributaries (rajbahds) and minors from the canal are 
as follows :— 







From Haveli | Length | Prom Sohég | Length in 


Distributaries from | Length 
réjbaha. fin miles.) branch. miles. 
} 


main canal. in miles. 








1. Haveli réjbahs. 19-28 | 1. Jawaya 18 | 1. Pakpattan! v7 
Biloch minor. | r&jbaha. 
2. Mari Minor. 179 2, Pir Ghani 1°35 | 2. Faridpur 
minor. mivor, 
3. Bhuman Shah es | 
rajbahn. £15 


4, Misewal réjbahal 9°73 | 
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The constraction of two moro distributaries is in con- 
templation, ‘The canal was opened as far as Haveli in 1384, 
and was continued into the Paékpattan tabsil in 1887-88. The 
total capital ig pS up to the end of 1896-97 was over 





ee 


waste land in the central and eastern portions of the Pékpattan 
tabsil, which is now the area included in the Sohég-Para Colony, 


Besides these four canals there are some other irrigation Other irrigation 
cuts from the rivers. ‘These are under the control of the people chanvels. 
of the villages to which they belong. The most important of 
them are the nala Jherku, from the Ravi in the Montgomery 
tahsil, and the Kamélwah, chhar Machhi Singh, and chhar Golaéb 
Ali from the Satlej in Pakpattan. 


The nala Jherku issues from the Ravi at Kund Kaure Shab, The nala Jherku. 
and rejoins it at Chakbandi Nathu Amir and Chakbandi Barkba. 
It is known by the same name from its mouth to Mahammadpur ; 
thence to Giloi as the Chara, and after that as tho Sukhrawa. 
A project is under consideration for taking the nala under the 
control of the District Board. 


There ate a good many water-courses OF chhars on the right Chrars. 
bank of the Ravi near Kamalia which, when the river floods are 
favourable, give irrigation to a considerable number of villages. 
are under zamindéri management. 
"ts. The Kam4lwah near Pékpattan is said to have been dug he Kamalwab. 
by one Khén Kamil, the Governor of Dipdlpur, in Akbar’s 
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time. Probably, he only improved it. In places the channel! 
ia deep and well defined, in places scarcel perceptible, For 
many ycara uo water came down it, tillin 1868 the people of 
Sadiq, Chhins and 23 other villages constructed a dam across 
the Malleke ludh near Chak Dadu Ahloka, about six miles to 
the west of Pakpattan, and dug a water-course into the 
Kamélwah from this dam. ‘The dam is at present no longer 
in existence, and in recent yeara the budh bas received little 
water from the river, and has afforded very little sailéb. In 
1882 an extensive grant of land was made to Muhammad Mahdi 
Khas, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, in the south- 
western part of Pakpattan. For the irrigation of his land 
he excavated « canal 19 miles in length, now known by his name, 
lt gives water to his grant, and to another made subsequently to 
lis sors, and to a considerable number of other estates through 
which it passes. A little further down the river is Golab Ali's 
chhar, which irrigates five estates. It was dug about 24 years 
ago by Pir Golab Ali, a man much respected in these parts. It 
leaves the river at the Tibbi budA, and runs as far as Sital Gand, 


A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner in 
which the whole district between the central ridge and the 
rivers is cut up by old nalas. These are not only interesting 
to the antiquarian and student of history, but are also of 
considerable importance, as regards the extension of ‘irrigation 
in the district, as most of the proposals to this effect make the 
otilization of one or more of theae channels their basis. In some 
of these naias bordering on the rivers, u precarious supply of 
water is even now obtained. The principal nelas are, between 
the Ravi and the ridge :-— | 


The Wahni ; » | The Sukhriwa (1); | The Sokhrdwa (2). 
between the ridge and the Sutlej :— 
The old Bods; The Khad ; ; The Diwinwah ;° 
The old Sohag, with its off. | jThe Ding, with its tbranches—| Tho Ghng ; 
shoots — (2) The Bhag; The Bakhilwah ; 
(a) The Para; at The Dhingi; | The Bishérat. 
(¢) The Dhadar ; ¢) The Kobrir; 


The Wahni leaves the river at Daiila, a little below Saiyad. 
wila, in the Gugera tabsil, and runs nearly due south past 
Satghara. The two Sokhriwas ure thos described in tho 
Settlement Report of 1858:— 


“The name Sakbriwa is applied to two different nalas both running nearly 


(1) The smaller parallel with the Réviat distances, respectively, of four and tight miles. One of these 


Sukbrawu, 


(2) The large Sukh. 
rawa, 


posses noar the station of Gugera, dividing the civil lines from tho Inuda attached lo’ 
tho village of that name. Jt communicates with a jhil near that river, from which 
it obtains a eupply of walter during the ring; but this eupply is #0 precaridéns 
that very litthe nie can be made of it for irrigation purposes, The other sala haw 
no comminication with the river, It traverses the jungle which intervesrs 
between the margia of cultivation and tho Dhaya or high bank, Its course is 
romarkably winding aod iutricate, aud it sends out branches, which intersect. the 
plain io every direction. Both these salar are anid by the natives to mark 
the course of the Ravi at different periods. Tho width alone, however, of tha 
first sola, which nowhore oxceoda twenty yards, precludes every possibility of this 
belief regarding ita being founded on fact. The second mala, on the other hand, 


has undoubtedly been at some former period an important watercourse, It is 
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about eighty yards across, and thongh its course is much more intricate than 
the ub bed of the ivi, the open ground in ite virivity, aod extensive 
patches of sand near ite banks, rénder it possible that the tradition of the natives 
in this instance may be correct. In that ense the Dhays, which skirts it at no 
Brent distance, would hare formed the limit of the inaordations, ea it still does 


Chapter T, A. 


Descriptive. 
(2) The larg 


AX pregent in a portion of the Harappa tahsil, ‘That both the old Heda ond the ©™*briwa, 
Sukhriwa, 


especially the former, contsined at one time eufficient body of water 
to admit of irrigation being conducted on their banks, canmot be doubesd. The 
retnalna of abandoned villages and the roins of brick baildings ond forta, which 
show thateome of these places most bave had pretenciona to importance, are 
stil) seattered over the whele of the desolate tract; and from the well known 
habite of the pretont population, we can assume with some confidence that only 


| @ total cessation of the supply of water in these uncient river-beds could have 


effected ao remarkable na change. 
Theold Betis nala, sfter passing thronghl a portion of tha 


The Sutiej salts — 


Lahore district, enters the Dipalpur taksil near the town of TB old Beds. 


Shergarh, and traverses the whole of the Montgomery District 
ut a distance of about twenty miles from the Suthj. The 
Popular story is that till theend of last centu ry the Bedés,. instead 
of joming the Sutlej near Ferczepore, flowed down this nala. 
Lieutenant Elphinstone doubted the correctness of this story, 
on the ground that the male contd not carry the voluma of 
water in the Befs, which is a very convincing reason. As in 
the Ain-i-Akbari it is distinctly stated that the Beds and Sutlej 
united twelve kos nearer Ferozepore, the story may be dis- 
missed as fiction, The rubsequent change in the point of junc- 
tion is due to the Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its conrse; still itis a fact that water came down thia nala 
tilla comparatively short time ago, The year 1750 is fixed 
as the date it ceased to flow. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the nala was branch of the Beas: there is nothing -to 
connect it with the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it originally 
was it will be necessary to determine whether, when the Beda 
river ran uoder the Dheya, it was at such a distance from thia 
nala that both could hnve been independent streams. This might 
possibly have been the cuse in Montgomery. ‘I'he question. is, 
could it in Lahore and Multon? Jf #0, the old Peas may 
be simply the continuation of the Kapérthala Bein, nas the 
Schig is of the Phagwaéra Bein. The nala is rarely more 
than 200 feet across; the depth is from I2to LS feet. Its 
carrying capacity is 3,400 feet per second. The Baklhiiwnh 
issues from the Sutlej at Ghulam, and falls into the Nikki, a 
branch of the lower Sohfig at Dulla Nd&uabad. Formerly 
nineteen villages were irrigated fram it—eight by direct over- 
flow, nine by water-courses, and two by jhaliiirs. Many years ago 
water ceased to flow except in very high floods. The villages 
dependent on it suffered severely. The old Sohfg has already 

een mentioned. _ Lenving Haveli, it runs nearly west to some 
distance past Pakpattan, and there turns due sonth, It gets 
lost before it reaches the river. But. it evidently ends at 
Shekheke, though the channel is not defined there. Its bed 
is sandy ; the banks generally steep; it is about as deep as the 
old Beas, and from 200 to 400 feet brond. The name Sohig 
is said to mean a place where verdure and cultivation abound. 
The Parn ism branch of the old Sohig, which it leaves a little 


Tho Bakhilwah. 


The old Bohag, 


The Fira 
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below Bunga Haydt, on the Pékpattan and Dipélpur rond. 
The Péra is 500 feet broad st its mouth ; after one mile the 
breadth falls to 350 feet, which is again reduced to 200 after 
five miles. This is maintained for orty miles. The avera 
depth is 10 to 15 feet. A large branch then off to the 
Beds, called the Naw4bbin, from a Nawé&b of Mnitaén, who is 
said to have dug it last century to enable his wife to come down 
by water to Multéy. The width is here 10v feet, which grada- 
ally diminishes, till at the pepetion of the Pira and the Sukhnye 
itis only 15 to 16 feet; the depth is three foet.. The ban 
are generally steep. The soil of the kadhi, or valley of the 
Para, is of excellent quality. The Dhadar branches ff from 
the Sohég about 16 miles to the west of P tan. Itisa 
small rather shallow nala, but it once irrigated an extensive 
tract of country, It runs west for some distance, and th . 
south to Jamlera. The Dhommuk nala, in Mailsi, seems to 
be the continuation of it. The Pira and the Dhadar are both 
Pékpattan xalas. The Khéd belongsto Dipalpur. It commen- 
ces at Thakarke Mahmid, about nine miles to theeast of Have i. 
It runs thence to Izzatke Kala. From there, one branch ar 
straight to Nama Jindeka, one vid Malia Chishti, Nar Shah, 
Kanduwal, &c. From Nama Jindeka it goes into the Pir Ghanni 
budh. This nala, which is not more than 20 miles long, is 
known by no less than four different names in different parts of 
its course. To Maneka Nikkiwala it iscalled the Nikki ; thence 
to Bukan Gadarke the Budhi, from there to Nama J indeka, the 
Khad and after that the Warndél. This is a fine deep nala with 
very steep banks. Jhalldrs are used on it, and sometimes there 
is fine sailib from it The soil on its bank is generally very bad, 
and impregnated with kallar. Among the tributaries of the 
Khad are the Chara, the Kbohéridnwala and the Kaéluwah nalag, 
The first is the most important. It commences at Mushifke Mahar, 
and passing Bulew4ia, Bhai Darsan, and other villages, joins the 
Khad at Kanduwal. This aala flows when there is heavy rain, 
und in heavy floods river water comes down it. The Khohérian wala 
isa spall branch of the Kha, ruouing from Pipal Sazawér to 
Jzzatke Kala, The Kalnwah ruos south into the Khad at chak 
Kalawah below Haveli. Those last two nalas are mere rain- 
drainage channels. 


The Bishfrat is a more famous nal than the Khad, of which 
it is probably the continuation. It issues from the Pir Ghanni 
budh, and after a remarkably tortaous courée, passing close to 
Pakpattan, it falls into the Sohag at Pakka Sidhar. It is said 
to have been excavated by one Bishérat Khan, about the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, This is clearly wrong. There are 
no signs of excavation, and it is incredible that an one would 
dig such a winding channel, even with the object of. diminishing 
the velocity of the stream, and thereby increasing its irrigatin 
capacity, It is from a ferry on this nala that Pakpattan deri 
tsname. Itisa shallow and generally narrow nala. It dried 
up about 100 years ayo, though water has since occasionally been 
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found im it. Proposals have on several occasions been made to 


open it again, but they seem impracticable. The: Ding isa oon- 
tinnation of the Kamalwah. At Bunga Bhai Khan the Ding 


Phapter T, A. 
Descriptive. 
The Ding and ita 


divides. The southern arm joins the Bhag at the corner of Jajal trinutaries. 


Bhag aud Khola Wali Muhainmad. The northern arm joins the 
Kuhrar at Nebwal, Ip places this isa very fine, deep, clean-ont 
nala. Water ased to come down it up to 1853, The remains 
of old jhalldrs may still be seen on it at Shekheke, There is 
dam on this nala at Sahu Biloch. The Dingi leaves the Sntlej 
at Haidar Malkana, and falls into the Ding at Bunga Bhai Khan. 
The Bhag is a fine nala of fair size. It leaves the river at 
Kadds, below Kot Bakhsha, and joins the Ding at Jajal Bhig ; 
a dam is sometimes erected here, Jhallars are used on this nala, 
bat the irrigation is scanty. This was not always 40, The 
name implies “ being very beneficial.” The Kuhrér leaves the 
Sutlej at Kot Bakhsha, and after passing Bhai Darsan at Bara 
divides into two branches; these re-unite at Jit Singhwala, and 
then appear to fall into the Suhag, near Pakka Sidhar, but 
neither on the map noron the spotcan any certain information 
be abtnined of what becomes of this nala. It is broad, but exce 
near the river, rather shallow. ‘The Ding falls into the right 
branch of itat Nebwal, and some say the Kabrdr is only a con- 
tinuation of the Ding, 


The Diwinwah iaacut dug by Diwan Sawan Mal from 
Malik Bahiwalto Bohar. It has been dry for many years. The 
Ghag has its mouth at Tirsangi, and rans into the Sohag at 
Hardo Mansoura. Jihallérs are used on it, and some land is inun- 
duted. from it. Thara are numbers of other nalas, but as they 
are of no importance as irrigation channels, they need not be 
noticed here. 


There are no marshes orlukes (chamb, jhily in this district 
except ajhil at Kot Fazil, where the Deg enters the district, 
Jhallirs ara used on them, but they are of little depth, and the 
water dries up soon. The tract traversed by the old Beas is 
remarkable for a chain of pools at distances of some three or four 
miles, which used to be filled by the surface drainage, and to be 
of the greatest value to the graziers of the bar. If appears, how- 
ever, that they have dried np of'late, owing to the scanty rainfall 
orso many years. Here and there depressions in the ground 
may be met with, where water lodges for some time ofter heavy 
rain. 

Thero is nothing to show that the district was ever more 
densely populated than at present. But the changes in the course 
of the rivers, the drying up of such important water channels 
as the old Beds, Soh4g and Dhadar, and the improvement of the 
Tnundation Canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the popu- 
lation, In all parts of the district, mounds cove with remains 
of the earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking 
the sita of what was once a village or town. These are known 
by the general name fheh, tibbé or khola, but each mound has a 
further distinguishing name, to which the general name is prefixed. 


The Dingi. 


The Bhag, 


Thea Euhrar. 


The Ghag, 


Shite. 


Desorted villages, 
Thehs, = 
ane 
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‘ The word theh seems more commonly used ia the Rachné, and 


Descriptive _ Rhola in the Bari Doab. These remains of former habitations 


Deserted villares 
Theha, 
Eola, 


are most frequent slong the old Beas and the Dhadar, and in the 
country about Kamélia,- It should be remembered that these 
thehs are not necessarily the ruina of villages inhubited at the sama 
time, Tf « village ia onve abandoned fromany cause, it is con- 
sidered unlucky to baild «a new village on the old site, So many 
of these mounds merely represent the same village at different 
periods of its existence. If the history of this part of the Panjab 
daring tho 18th century is considered, the perpetual wars, 
drsoluting famines, and the general state of inseourity, will be 
found to afford other and strong reasons, besides the dryin Up 
of the irrigating streams, why many coltivated tracts should have 
relopsed into their primitive state of wuste. But to the last-men- 
tioned canse must be attributed the fact that the land bas not been 
again bronght into ecaltivation. Not only has the stoppage of the 
Water-supply necessarily led to the abandonment of land arrigated 
by flow, but it has been accompanied by a serious fall in the level 


Ohl wells in the of Ihe whterin the wells in the vicinity of the old malas: Numer- 
bdr. 


Government jung: 


os old wells exist all over the district; but in the bar tracts 
the water is much below the brick-work, und if itis intended to 
work any of these wells, an interior cylinder hus to be eunk. 


" The aren of lands included within village boundaries is 
oa Soomro: hob cies ’ 452,407 acres. The remsining 2,114,953 atres are owned directly 


Grazing lenaoa, 


y the Government; Sut a Jorge part of this in the Sandal Bar 
north of the Ravi, is being Lromiit under cultivation by menus 
of the Chenab Canal. It has jong been the enstom for the 
people tonpply ta the roling power for leave to occupy por- 
tions of the jnngle ; and since the introduction of the British 
role these applications have become very numerons. The area 
of the grant is often small—S0 acres when the applicant pro- 
poses sinking a single-wheeled well and 100 acres when a 
double-wheeled well is to he constructed. In many instances 
the object of the applicant is to secare a piece of ground where 
he may constract a well, or bring.an old one into use to water 
his cattle grazing in the bar, A piece of low-lying gronnd, 
whore rain water will accumulate, with goud grass in tho 
neighbourhood, is generally selected A little enltivation is also 
earried on, the extent depending on the character of the se 
These wells, scattered all 

oases in the wilderness. Thera are many depressions in the bdr 
where the drainage water of the surrounding high lands collects. 
Applications are received annunlly for permission to callivate the 
land occupied by these depressions, The nrea brought noder 
cultivation depends on the extent of the ruins ; and the lasse given 
is only for one year. This cultivation is known as kidsht bardni. 
Excepting the land thus occupied, the whole of the Government 
jungle is uncultivated. Many of the choicest and most favourably 
situated bits have been made into Forest Reserves, and are closed 
to grazing except on payment of forest fees. Grazing if permitted 
over the rest of the Government area with the exception of cer- 
tain restrictions in the case of areas recently felled, Most of 
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the villages of the district are assessed to firni on account of the 
yrazing thus afforded. 


Except for the excessive temperature of summer there is 
nothing peculiar about the climate. From May to the middle of 
October, and more especially in June and July, the heat durin 
the day is intense, but except on the frequent occasions on which 
heavy dust storms blow, the nights are comparatively cool. At 
the end of August in's favourable year the mornings begin to 
have some trace of freshness, and early in October «a change in 
temperature uftersunset moy be noticed. Dast-storms in the hot 
weather are very common ; while hail-storms are rare. The 
rains, such as they are should begin at the end of June or early 
in July. They generally cease in August. The winter rains seem, 
on the whole, more certain than those of semmer. They should come 
early in Janoary, but are not unfrequently delayed. During the 
four months, from Novernber to February inclusive, the days are 
not hot, while the nights are cold with oceasional frosts. Statis- 
tics of temperature during the months.of May, Jaly and December 
‘re given in Table LV. These months are taken os they are 
adopted in all the volumes of the Gazetteer series, 


Table No. I] shows in tenthsof an inch the total rainfull 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations ‘x the district for each 
year, from 1866-67 to 1896-97, The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in tables Nos. [lf A. and III B. 


The district is fairly healthy. Pneumonia is common in the 
cold weather, calised by the intense coldness and dryness of the 
atmosphere. Fevers are, of course, premises, asthe mass of the 
population is located along the banks of the rivers and in the 
tracts irrigated by the inundation canals, January is usually the 
month of most mortality, and August that in which least deaths 
occur. The following table shows the death-rate per thousand for 





each month for seven years :— a 

Month, 1891} 1892) 1893 1894) 1895) 1598) 1597 

— ns es ae —-> | ee | oe | ee 
January 24 | 45 | 46) 37 | 25 38 1% 
‘ 17 | 28 | 20 | 28 17 22 12 
a . 3 | 23) 21 23 18 ro 13 
April 10} 28 6 | 2 16 17 13 
May * 16 a3 20 24 17 22 Ss 
Juno eee . 1p | 54 18 19 l4 20 16 
July os "| go] 36) 13) 14%] 13] TO] Ie 
August . 16 | 20 16 15 14 17 1S 
September ... 16) 48 | 17 | FS] 1B] VS 17 
. 21 | 102 a 34 ae 16 27 
November . . ” 26 89 38 17 33 
ber as tee we | #8) 63 | 89 | 209) S33) 19 25 
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Tables Nos. Xl, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for ite 
towns during the last five years; while the birth and death-rates 
since 1837, so far as available, will be found in Chapter ILI, 
Section A, for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the 
heads of the several large towns of the district. Tabla No. XII 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, mutes and lepers as 
ascertained atthe Census of 1891; while Table No. XXXVIIE 
shows the working of the dispensaries since 1891. 





SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA, 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts, But a sketch of the peolog 
of the province, asa whole, has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geolopical Survey of India, and 
is published én eztenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer » 


series, and also asa separate pamphlet o 


The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Kankar (calcareous conerete) ia found principally on the right side 
of the Révi, and in the shape of sinall nodules on the surface of the 
ground, ‘These sre swept op and used for making lime. Salipetre 
(nitrate of potash), the vernacular name of which is shora, uaed to. be 
made extensively in this district, The method of manufacture is 
described in “ Panjab Products, ” page 79. Saltpetre is made from 
saline earth onlled kallar, found on the site of deserted villages 
and in the streets and the walls of old towns, This substance is 
used asa top-dressing by agricnulturista. Some found at Dipaélpur 
yielded about six percent. of saline matter, which, on analysis, 
was found to consist of common salt mixed with a leas gnantity of 
sulphate of sodayand, in addition, very small quantities of lima 
ee | magnesian salt. This tallar must be carefully distinguished 
from kallar shor, the re4 of Hindustéin, which is moat injurious 
to all cultivation. Kallar shor consists principally of sulphate of 
soda. When strongly developed, keller shor seems to render 
all vegetation, soe that of phesak lini, impossible. Soil 
impregnated with soda and other salta and known as kallardte 
iscommon. It is found extensively in the Ganji Bair; ir parts 
ofthe Sandal Bar bordering on the Ravi riverain; in the tract 
between the Ravi and the Deg ; in the north-western part of the 
Pakpattan tahsil, and in a good many of the older estates in 
Dipalpur which have been long under eanal-irrigation, and in 
the higher portions of several estates in the Sutlej riverain tract. 


There ara no mines or quarries in the district excepting some 
beds of inferior kankar, 


From what has been said of the character of go much of 
the soil of the district and of the climate, it will be at onos 
apparent that the natural vegetation cannot ba of striking grand. 
cur or beauty. Indeed, it might be called mean and monotonous, 
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A closer examination shows, however, that though stanted, it ts 
far from unvaried. The number of different kinds of grasses 
and other plants ‘of low growth is considerable. But there are 
not more than half-a-dozen species of trees of spontaneous growth. 
With plenty of water the district might become very fairly 
wooded, and where irrigation has been extended, it is improving 
id this respect. 


Near the rivers there is a good deal of timber, and along 
the Khanwab canal, and in the villages adjoining it, more especially 
to the sonth, there is a fine belt of trees; while the abandoned 
station of Gugera presents specimens of most trees found in the 
plains of Upper India. The trees commonly met withare the 
ukhdan, kikar, bér, jand, wan, and ‘aril. The ukhdn (Tomariz 
orientalis), also known as pharwin and-fardsh, is the charac- 
teristic tree of the district. It is an evergreen, hardy and of 
rapid growth; it is the only tree that has « chance of thriving 
at Montgomery civil station. Wherever there isa hollow in the 

round an ukldan springs up. The timber is of little use, except 
or fuel. ILtis sometimes, Pat rarely, used on the Ravi for the 
wood-work of wells, The galls of this tamarisk, called mdin, are 
used for dyeing and tanning. There is another tamarisk with 
whitish leaves. It is apparently not found on the Satlej, but it 
is abundant between Chichawatni and Kamdalia on the Ra4vi. 
Pil:hi or jhdu, (Tamariz Indica) and lei (Tamaria divica) are 
found on both rivers in flooded land. The difference between 
the two kinds is not very apparent. The twigs are used for 
making baskets and the cylinders of kachcha wells, also for fences 
to ficlds, and the sides of houses. The kikar (Acacia arabicu) is 
very rare in the bir. Itisnot uncommon along the canals and 
rivers. The timber is used for agricultural implements, The 
cog-wheels of the Persian-wheel are almost invariably made 
of it. Thefuelis good and much liked. The seeds are enten 
readily by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in the distilla- 
tion of native spirits. A shrab, the babil, bearing munch the same 
relation to the kikar that the pilchi does to the ukhdn, is occa- 
sionally seen ; it never grows to such a size as would make its 
timber valuable. The Kabuli kikar (A. cupreasiformis) is rare, 
The timber is weak. The 6ér tree (Zizyphus vulgaris ?) is not 
uncommon in the cultivated parts of the district. The wood is of 
good quality, and is used in building. It yields a fine fuel, 
throwing out a clear heat. The frait is not much esteemed 
except in the case of the pewandi or grafted bér, Thu kokan_ bér 
or mala isasmall bushy tree. The frait is much eaten, Good 
walking-sticks are got from this tree. The jand (Prosopis apicigera) 
is always a small tree, rough and gnarled, The wood is strong, 
and is made into agricultural implements and household - furniture, 
It is much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But the 
charcoal is said to emit too enty. pers to be much liked. The 
seed vessels, called sangri, are as an article of food, This 
tree is met everywhere in the district, where it has not been 
cleared away. The great demand for fuel on the North-Western 
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Chapter I, B. Railway is calculated to cause'a decrease in the aren of jand 

BETS unless measures for reproduction are practised as they are at 
Present. A good growth of jand is a fuirly certain sign of 
superior soil. The kurit (Capparis aphya) sometimes but seldom 


pp ot 
Jand. 
Karil, 


Pipal. 
Bohdnjni. 
Tho chachidru. 


Planta other than 
; and grass, 
Sarr. 


becomes a tree. 


It generally remains a mere shrob.” It is found 


throughout the district. The wood is hard ; it is nsed for rafters 
and laths (barga) principally on account of its supposed immunity 
from the attacks of white-nnts. As fuel; it has a high reputation, 
The unripe fruit is called dela, and is nsed as a pickle. When ripe, 
the fruit is called pinju and is eaten’ in its natural state. he 
frit of this shrub is u great stand-by to the poor in seasons of 
scarcity. The wan will grow anywhere in the district. A 


sorréwhat saline 


soil seems to suit it best. In’ Montgomery it 


remains a shrub generally; it never becomes the fine tree it does 
in the Hindustani parts of the province, where itis called jél, 
Camels are fond of its leaves, but no other animal touches them. 


The wood is used 


for roofing and fuel, but the fuel is very inferior. 


It burns badly, gives out a great deal of smoke, and Jeaves much 
ash. The frnit is eaten toa large extent. It ripens about May. 
Itis called pekri when still unripe, pilu when ripe, and kokan 
when dried and preserved.* Certain trees are generally grown 


about each well. 


The most common are the pipal (Picus religivsa) 


and the sohdnjni (Hyperanthera pterygosperma) or horse-radish 
tree. The chachhara (Butea frowilonsy ke found on the Ravi, but not 
onthe Suilej. This is the Hindustni dhik; but it never reaches 


the dimensions at 
venerated by Hin 


tained in the lower parts of the province. It is 
dus, ‘The dye made from the flowers (kesu) and 


the gum exuded by the plant are well known. There are no other 


indigenous trees, 
There are ve 


ry few plants, other than trees, and grasses de- 


serving of much notice. The sarr and the /éna are the most im- 


portant. The sarr (Saccharum munja) is found generally in sand 
soil, It is abundant along the rivers and ot channe 


of the canals. There are two kinds, the white-top 


and the 


red-topped, or rather purple-topped. The ropes made from the 

latter are much inferior to those made from the former, Every 

rtion of this reed is useful. It consists of three parts. The 

owest is a stout reed, about half an inch in diameter. This is 

called kana, and is used for ye g houses, and forming the bands 
, 


with which kachcha wells are lin 
houses for grain are made. "Above the kéna comes the 4? ina 


sheathing petiole 
and paler out of 
and for winnowin 


beaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. The rope. 


to which the ea 


and pallis or circular store- 
called munj. he ti is separated from the kina 
the munj. It isused for screens called thi, 

baskets. The munj is burned at one wad iar 


rthen pots of a well are fastened is almost 


* Mr. Parser, from whose Settlement Report the abore paragraph is taken, 
writes :-—"“ 1 bad no opportunity of testing the correctness of the namee pekrs 


“and kokan. They 


entered on page 597, is not used in the B 


are not givens in * Grey Products.’ The Punjabi name raur, 


“ of the fruit, and seems improperly applied to the tree iteelf; but it may be so 


* ured locally,” 


Doib, Pita is Certainly the name. 
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invariably made of munj. The price varies very much ; twenty 
adres per rapee is about the average. This reed grows in tufts; 
and in land subject to inundation the limits of proprietary right 
are sometimes marked out by lines of sarr stools. The plant is 
usually burned down about the end of February. Fresh green 
shoots are then thrown out, which are fine fodder for cows and 
buffaloes, and increase the supply of milk. Many villages sell the 
produce of this plant for a icone: sum annually, A good deal of 
misapprehension seéms to exist about the Jina plant. There are 
three kinds of lina—khangan khar (Coronylon Griffthi), gora 
lana, and maitdr lina {solsolas). There is also a plant called 
lini (Séneda mollifloras). Sujji (barilla, an impure car- 
ate of soda) is made from the first two, No sajji is made 
from the others. The best sajji, called lota sajji, is made from 
khangan khér ; an inferior quality, known as bhutni sajji, from gora 
lana. There is no khdr in the Dipalpur tahsil ; at least only stray 
specimens will be found; but it is plentiful in Pékpattan. 
gan khar and gora lana are smaller plants than maitdér /dna; 
the first is a thicker and jucier plant than the second ; maitdr lina 
is usnally as ugly a plant asonecould wish to see. {t grows four 
or five feet high. It is found everywhere. Miles opon miles of the 
P&kpattan tahsil are covered with it. Phes¢k lini is found in the 
Dhaya uplands in huge stretches. In the lowlands there are 
occasionally large patches of it. Wherever it is found, the soil is 
bad aud full.ef kallar shor. It is of « blackish-purple edlour, and 
ofno use whatever. Camels and goats eat all kinds of lana, 
Charcoal made from mastdr lana is naed by blacksmiths ; while 
that of gora lina is much used in Aukkés. Both these plants are 
utilized for fuel. They flower about the end of October. Some 
bushes have red, and some white flowers. When in flower, the 
three lands present a very pretty appearance. The manafacture 
of sajjt is described in Chapter ly. The ak. (Qolstropis procera) 
is common, and found generally in poor sandy soil. Goats eat 
the leaves ; and so will cattle if hard pushed, and if the leaves 
have been dried. Tho milky substance in the ducts is applied as 
an embrocation in some diseases of sheep and goats. The wood 
is used asfuel. The alleged anti-kallar properties of the plant 
are unknown in this district. No nse is made of the floss in the 
aeed-vessels. The pitéka is a fibrous plant abundant about Dipal- 
pur, near the Serai. It has large indented cordate leaves, and beara 
an orange flower. It flowers about the beginning of September. 
The fibre is made into ropes in the same manner as that of suni, 
but the ropes are weak. The plant strongly resembles the jute 
mt (Carchoras capsularis), as described on page 242 of Dr. 
yle’s “The fibrous plants of India,” « resemblance extending 
even to the name. Another fibrons plant commonly found 
in cotton-fields is the shijhan (Seehania acwleatc), also called 
jainfar, but this name applies properly to a different species. Thi« 
lant grows five or six feet high, and may bs seen about Septem- 
rin any canal village. The fibre bas been used, bat in this 
district the ple consider the plant as almost useless. The 
stalk is oocasionally employed in makiag thatches. This supposed 
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uselessness is the subject of a popular saying :— 
Jhijhan da ki seona, 
Jidhi dhiip na chhdwn.* 
The bhophalli is also a fibrous plant, but except as fodder 
for goats it is not put to any use. The jatedhdn or camel-thorn 


(Athaki Maurorum) is common enough, Good tattis can be 
made from this plant, 


The harmal (Peganum harmale) grows in most places. It 
is nbandant in the ground covered with broken pieces of brick 
about Pékpattan. The seeds yield a black and brown dye, hat 
are not utilized here. The gi/o or garham (Tinospora cordifolia) 
is a creeper. An extract is made from the and is considered 
m good remedy in cases of fever and ague. e dhamah (Fagonia 
eretica) is a small prickly ehrub like the jawahdn. It is in ower. 
about the end of August. The flowers are of a light pink colonr, 
A medicine is prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, 
but not so cert»in as, those of the gilo. It is much used in cases 
of headaches, boils, &o, Native women in the villages often make 
use of it in a ghutti or medicine given to new-born children. A 
plant not unlike o thistle isthe poli. It is plentiful in spring 
about Gugera. An oil is extracted by éslis from the oblong seeds. 
This is used as an article of diet. Alsti, commonly called galehti, 
is a small low-growing plant, with little blacks seeds, In 
seasons of scarcity these are used by the poor people, made into 
bread. As the bread is intensely dry, it has to be eaten with 
butter-milk or milk. Sheep, goats and camels eat the plant. 
It belongs to the diidak orgy f or that in which the plant 
containg milky juices. The flower is yellow. It appears 
in the beginning of A t. Gharrar madhana is a plant rowing 
about 18 inches high. e seeds are small and dark a : they 
ripen about the middle of August. The plant is considered good 
fattening fodder, especially for horses. The flower is supposed 
to resemble a churning staff (madhdni); hence the name. This 
plant is hardly a grass. There are two kinds of bin, the white 
and the black éiin. The former is the more common. It is 
uaually found in light sandy soils, and isa gues in determining 
the quality of the soil. It is, however, far from being a certain 
guide. els eat the plant, and villagers “pply it to boils and 
pimples. It is supposed to ease pain. Another plant, almost in- 
variably found in poor light soils, is the reshan. Bat it is met 
with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, and has a flower of 
the same pee and colour as that of a thistle. It abounds be- 
tween the old Beds and Dipdlpur. The farid mili or Sarid bits; 
also called lathia (Marsetia Hamiltonii), is very common. It is a 
small plant with pink flowers. The seeds are said to be poisonous, 
but were habitually used by Baba Farid Shakarganj, when he was 
hungry. The puthkanda (Achyranthes aspera) grows five or six 


** Why take any care of the jhijhan, which Ide neither s shade 
Fide“ Punjab Products,” pages 342, 608, “i maaan 5° 
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feet high. It has bat few leaves, and those near the ground, 
The long slender stems are covered with thorns which lie back 
close to the stem with their points directed downwards, hence the 
name puth, meaning the wrong way, and anda, a thorn. The 
stem is used for cleaning the teeth ; and the seed and leaves are 
employed medicinally. Jtsit is a plant that grows along the 
gvane. {t is very like chauldi (Ameranthus - rumentacens). 
ut the latter grows upwards, /tsit is of no use; but chauldt is 
used a3 a vegetable by poor people. ,Owners of dogs will soon be- 
come acqnainted with the plant called bhakra( Tribulus terrestris). 
spiked fruit of it constantly sticks in the feet of dogs, causing 
them to limp. The Adthi-stindé is « plant whieh is not mentioned 
in any of the books under that name. The fruit is said to resem. 
ble trunk of anselepbant, and hence the name. Among other 
plants commonly found may be mentioned the guwdra, majehtra 
gindi biiti, ratkan, bukhan, khab or kila mira, bubiina soi, palak, 
ra, ardri and chilitra. The last three are generally met with 
1m lowlands flooded by the rivers. 


It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses. 
The most common is chhimbar. It is a low-growing grass with 
round culms, and throws out runners. It is found in good sweet 
soil, and is readily eaten by cattle. ‘The flower is called Aumnt; 
chhimbar is not unlike khabbal or talla (H. dubh), but the blade 
of the latter is much browler, and the whole leaf-branch larger 
and flatter than that of the chhimbar ; and the stems thrown ont 
at the joints of tha khabbal are horizontal, while those of the 
ehhimbar ure vertical. The khabbal is an excellent grass and found 
only in good soil, Talla is not to be confounded with talli, which 
is something like-a shamrock, with leaves of s bright rich green 
colour, It is found in inundated land where the soil is good. It 
is a fine food for buffaloes, cows and bullocks. Dabh is a coarse 
strong grass, which remains green most part of the year. The 
leaves are long, narrow, flat, and have a tendency to curl up. 
They are used for thatching and for covering the floors of mos- 
ques. The roots are coarse and long, and grow down to 4 point ; 
in fact form x triangle with the apex at the bottom. It is not a 
strengthening grass. The long slender flower is pretty. ZLonaé 
is also a poor grass except when green; and then even it is of 
only middling value. Cattle do not cure for it much. It is 
often found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and 
slender, and generally about 18 inches high. Sometimes it 
grows as high as 30 inches, On the other band, dhkéman is a 
fine grass, and is said to increase the yield of wilk of animals eat- 
ing it, and the quantity of ghi obtained from the milk ; but 
horses will not eat it, as it is bitter. The leaves are long and flat. 
The plant grows vertically, The head, which is not anlike that of 
kangai, is black when unripe, and white when it bas come to 
maturity, ‘lhe pa/wéhan is a tall grass, generally several feet high, 
with slender stems and flat narrow leaves. It is usually found 
in good soil. By some it is considered the best of all grasses, 
There are four flower-stalks at ths end of each culm, bearded like 
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barley. The grass is of a purple colour. Kiwo is a grass con- 
sisting of slender round stems growing straight up. Gharm or 

ghord is a tall, coarse grass with a woody stem. It is often foa 
growing round a karil bush. Goats and camels are said not to 
eat it. Itisan inferior grass. Dhiddan is not unlike khso. It is 
common in the bi/dras of Pékpattan. It grows about two feet 
high. It is sometimes called sarkuli. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rico-fields of the same name. This is not 
unlike wild sawdnk ; but sawink grows more horizontally than 
dhiddan. Sawank is of two kinds—bijwdn, or cultivated, and saia 
or wild, The wild sawdnk isa good grass. It fattens and brings 
cattle into condition soon. The grain is small and eaten by Hin- 
dus on fast days. It is also used by poor people, made into paste 
called bhat or phat, and eaten with milk or butter-milk. It grows 
in firm soil. Kuri isa grass not-unlike chhimtar, It is a different 
from kéra which is found in kangni fields generally. The 
fatter has a thick stem, broad lesves, and grows a couple of feet 
high. Kiawi grows about two feet high, in clumps ; oftes in hard 
low-lying lands. But it is plentiful in the bir, along the Mont- 

omery and Dipélpur road. The flowers are fluffy, When ripe 

the plant is of a brownish red colour. It is a fragrant grass, and 
a scent is said to be made from it. The milk of cattle eating it is 
supposed to become perfumed. Tho people assert that the roots 
yield the kAus with which tattis are made ; and that panni is a 
different grass. But the two seem very like each other. Panni 
is used for thatching. Dila is a grass found in hard inundated 
lands. It is very common in the rice-fields abont Dipélpur. 
There are two kinds, the big and the little. ‘The former is yel- 
low, the latter brown, Cattle eat both, but there is no nourish- 
ment inthem, The root is like the grain of gram. Pigs root 
up the ground to get atit. It is called mothra, and is considered 
useful in brain diseases. Pigs are also suid to have a fancy for 
the roots of murk, a small low-growing yrass, with double com- 
pound stems, and a small red knob at the end of each branch of 
the stem. It is found in soft soil, and is abundant on the banks 
of the Deg. [t is a fair grass for fodder. It differs from 
muruk, which is also a small low-growing grass. Murkan bas 
very fine and slender round culms, It is a famous grass, having 
given its name toa famine. Lamb is not unlike lonek, but it is 
much smaller and more irregular, It is produced when there is 
heavy rain. It is eaten by cattle ; and when green, increases the 
yield of milk and butter. Chinikki is a small grass, growing 
about one foot high. It is not unlike lonak; bat the difference 
is easily seen. The flower of chinikki is broader, and not so long 
as that of lonak. It is eaten by all cattle; but is an ordinary 
grass, and has no great reputation. It is generally found in 
soft high land. Duhki is a grass about 7 or 8 inches high. It 
consists of a slender stem, with a number of whorls. The lower 
whorl consists at times of as many as ten arms; the upper ones 
rig of five. This grass may be at once known by the regu- 
rity with which the arms of the whorls spring from the same 
centre, Jnimbar is a small low grass, not unlike the tail of a 
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fox. It is said toderive its namo from this resemblance. Kank Chapter I, p. 
is simply a rush found in inundated lands. The roots resemble —’ 
those of dabh. Maina is « grass not unlike talla, and found also Geology, Yanna 
in lowlands. The flower is said to be different. Poor people , |. 
boil the leaves and use them asa vegetable. Salydra, itsit, and 4)” 
teli are not grasses. The firstisa large shrab, the second has gina 
been noticed before, and the third is a creeper found among 7,.3°* 
wheat in spring. eha is said to be a thorny plant. Leli, 
The fauna of the district is, if anything, more uninteresting Fauna: 
than the flora. Camels are numerous ; the cattle of the Ravi are Domesticanimals, 
well known. Sheep are common. The domestic animals will be Vid beset. 
noticed in more detail in Chapter [V. Wild animals are rare ; 
tigers were occasionally found prowling about the Sutlej many 
years ago. The Raja of Kapfirthala and Mr. Jobn Oliver are 
credited with their extermination. Wolvesand wild cats {bér-dilli) 
are the most dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are common, as 
might be expected; wild pigs have been reduced in numbers by the 
extension of cultivation into the jungle tracts along the rivers. 
They do oxist, however, but tame pigs aro unknown. Ravine deer 
are fairly numerous ; but nilgdi and black buck are confined toa Geme. 
small portion of the Gugera tabsil, about the Ravi, near the 
Labore border. Bustard, florican, partridges, grey and black 
sand-grouse and quail are found ; and water-fowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the snipe, frequent the bud/s of the rivers. 
Kyinj visit the district in the cold weather; and ¢ilyar (H. golia), géaj. tétyar. 
a small bird with black back and brown breast, is one of the worst : 
enemies of the farmer, Crocodiles bask on the sand banks of the jiigators; fish. 
Sutl+j, and now and then one appears in the Ravi. Fish of many Snakes, reptiles, 
kinds abound in the rivers. Snakes are by no means rare. ‘The 9*¢t 
cobra is the snake usually met. The people talk of a white snake, 
the bite of which is, if possible, more fatal than that of the cobra, 
The banks of the Ravi are its chosen abode. Scorpions, centi- 
pedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes and flies may close the list of 
unpleasant denizens of the district. During the past five years 
rewards to the amount of Rs. 1,796 have been given for the de- 
struction of 431 wolves and 8,597 snakes. 


Honey is occasionally found in the bir, in nests attached to 
trees. The yield of a hive is said *> amount to about three sérs at 
the outside. The honey, which is alled makhir, is sold to drug- 

ists at the price of ghi. The honey is taken from the nest in 
tik, during the day time. A saccharine substance, finer and 
sweeter than sugarcandy, and less thana chittéckin weight, is 
said to be found in wasps’ nests. The gatherer finds it prudent 
to rob the wasp by night, 


Montgomery is not a good district for game now, and hardly 
any sportsmen come here for shooting. Pigs abound along the 
rivers in kunds or io forest reserves, and cause considerable 
damage to the crops. They are only shot or netted by Sikbs and 
Mahtams, and that rarely. Some of the leading zamindérs 
possess guns and go in for shooting themselves, or keep shikdris 
to supply them with game. Hawking is also a favourite pastime 
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with many, and partridges and quails are netted a great deal 
the people of the district. There is not sufficient yb to te a 
bird-catchers from Lahore or Multan, Black partridge can be 
found allalong the rivers and in the reserves. The grey par- 
tridge abounds all over. Sand-grouse are plentiful in the bars in 
the cold weather and obdra can also be found. Hares are also 
found in reserves, river kunds and wooded plots in the bar. Of 
other winged game, blue rock-pigeon is found in numbers almost 
everywhere ; quails in spring and autumn in cullivated parts ; 
of both Kinds and kunjy along the rivers (both these 
abound, and are very destructive to the young orops in spring), 
Docks of several varieties are met with in the budhe and dee “4 
of the Sutlej river, and in some places on the Ravi. PFlovers are 
plentifal, and black ibis is also found in most places, 


Snipe does not exist in this district, and bastard and flam- 
ingo are very rare. The ordinary spotted deer are found all over 
in the jungle, but black buck are only met with rarely between 
Satghara and Wau R&dbé Rim, 


There are no fishing towns, Fishermen, who are called 
jhabels, do not depend exclusively on their earnings from “fishing, 
They live scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivera. 
Fish are rarely canght from the beds of the rivera, as the fisher- 
men have not the means of carrying on operations successfully in 
deep and rapid streams. A fish called tirkanda is, however, some- 
times caught in the hot weather when the rivers are in flood, 
Most fish are caught in the budis during the cold season. Fish 
go up theseto spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the 
budhs are shut up as in a lake. Fishermen make their own neta. 
Four kinds are in use. The meshes of the firet thres about ona 
inch square ; thos» of the fourth much smaller. The nets are 
ealled on the Sutlej—(1) Hand ; this ia o long nét made of several 
breadths joined together.” A number of men drag this net, sweep- 
ing the whole width of a budh with it, (2) Sdatwin ; this is a 
round net, about 7 to 10 feet in diameter. The edge all round 
is weighted with iron rings through which a cord passes, Tho 
fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net into the 
water, so that it opens, and the weighted edge sinking to the 
bottom prevents anything under the net from escaping. By 
pulling the string going through therings, the netis closed like 
a bag, aod anything inside is caught. (3) Kudalli; this ian 
cone covered with netting. Its size-is proportioned to the size 
and strength of the person using it. Itis generally about four 
feet high, and the same in diameter at the bottom. The fisher- 
man plunges this cone with the broad end downwards through 
the water tothe bottom. If there are any fish inside, their mo- 

tion in trying to escape tells him. If they are small, he inserts 
his hand under the net and seizes them ; if Inrge, he first speara 
them with an iron spit, abont one foot long, called sia. (4) 
Sambhi ; this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle, 
The intermediate space is covered with fine netting. One “man 
stands in the water holding the net below the surface, while an« 
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other comes towards him beating the water, When he gets near, 
the man with the net lifts it ont of the water, and the fish at that 
moment over the net arecaughl. This net is used only for catch- 
ing very small fish. The principal kinds of fish found are the 
following— 


Batti, G Dungna, Tirkanda, 

Dambra, Bhisan, Jalli, Patwi, 

BSinghiri, Machhéas, Parihi, Prinds, 

a [eee | eta, | eee 
A L 

Malhi, Tali, Gurdi, 


besides the gangal or jhinga (shrimp), and the goj (eel). Fisher- 
men do not sell by weight, but barter go many of their fish for so 
much grain; they are not usually paid in cash, Fish oil, obtained 
by boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that risea to the 
top, is not made to any extent here. It is called taho, and is used 
in some cases of cattle-diseaso. It is sible that some of the 
names given above apply to the same fish a 

growth, and do not all represent different species, 


at different stages of its 
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CHAPTER II. 
HISTORY. 


The history of the district is chiefly thab of certain wild: 
toral tribes which appear to have occupied. the Rachna. Dodb. 
rom time immemorial, maintaining a sturdy iokegeen of the 
successive rulers of northern India, and ever noted for their law- 
less turbulence. Some account of them. is given in the next chap- 
ter. Their history goes back, probably, as. far as the time of 
Alexander. From the historians of bis expedition, we learn that 
the northern part of the district was at that time held by a race. 
whom they called Kathmans,” and the southern part by another 
race, the Malli, whose capital town was Multéa. Both t tribes 
in turn severely tested the valour of the Macedonian troops. The 
history of the Malli is disoussed in the account of Mault&n,t and need 
not be repeated here, Their towns in this district were probably 
those of Kot Kamilia and Harappa.¢ Kot Kamélia has been 
identified by General Cunningham with the first i as by 
Alexander in his campaign against the Malli. He also supposes 
Harappa to have been the “ another city éf the Malli, into which 
nm great body of the Indians had fled for safety,” sgainst which 
Perdiccas was sent with the cavalry. The similarity between the 
name Kathaioi, the people whose capital city, Séngla, was. storm- 
ed by Alexander, and that of the present R4yi tribe, the. Kathiss, 
has often been noticed. Sdngla, situated in the Rachna, Do&b, ie. 
at no great distance from the country now. occupied, by the 
KAthifs ; and it is not improbable that they are the descendants. 
of the old Kathaioi, though they claim a very different origin. 
They say they came from Kathiéwér. Bot the Kéthidwdr Rajés, 
on the other hand, trace their origin from the Panjab. The history. 
of Alexander’s campaign against the Kathaioi is given in the. 
Gazetteer of the Jhang district. ; 

Of pre-Muhammadan times there is nothing to add save that 
to this period are probably to be referred those remains of ancient 
towns and village sites already referred toon page ? which are. 
frequent upon the banks of the rivers, and dot the central portions 
of the district, at present a waste, almost devoid of fixed abodes, 
and inhabited only by the nomad tribes already alluded to, The. 
towns of Pékpattan, Dipé}pur, Kot Kamélia, and Harappa, are all 
places of great antiquity, and once were places of importance, 
An account of each is given in Chapter VI under their respective 
headings. The villages of Akbar and Satghara, both of them in. 
the neighbourhood of Gugera, the former six miles to the sonth-. 








® Arrian, Lib. v., cap. 22, 23, 24. 
+See Gazetteer of the Malt&o district. 
¢ 1b. Bee also Chap. VI, headings “ Kot Kamélia” and “ Harappa.” 
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west, and the latter 13 miles: to the east, are also old towns’ con= Chapter TE- 
taining interesting remeins: They have been examined and de- eee 
scribed by General Cunningham, who is unable, however, to’ sug> History: 
gest any clue to their former history.* All seems) to’ point to a rinses. wanes 
time’ when Montgomery was’ populous country, with towns large 
and flourishing, and resources at least equal to those of the more 
northern portions of the:provitice. The antiquities of the district 
are fully described in the Archwological’ Survey Reports, Vol. 
V, pages 103 to 111 ; Vol. XIV, pages'139 to 145; and at pages 
208:to 219 and 244 to 248 of Gonningham’s Ancient: Geography 
of India. Yor nearly 1,600 years after the capture of Kamétia 
and Harappa, there is a great blank in the history of the: district, 
for the accounts about Rasdlu,/son of SalvGhan, are vague and Rasdlu, son of 
unreliable. He is said to bave-lived muct sbout Dhaclar, a very Salvihan. 
old town in the P&kpattan tabsil; and there is-stillan old mound 
in the jungle called after him: In the reign of Firoa Shah Tugh- Firoz Shéh Tugh- 
lak (1351-1388), Dipélpur was a favourite residence of the Pim. lek s¢ Dipalpur, 
peror. He “erected a mosque outside: the’ city and drew w 
canal from the Sutlej for the irrigationof its’ lauds.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, page 213.) 

In 1398, Tamerlane’ marched from Maltin to P&kpattan, Tamerlane takes 
No resistance was made, and the place was spared out of respect Pakpattan. 
for the memory of Baba Farid Shakarganj, who had died and been 
buried there about 1264-65. Afcer the lapse of nearly a century 
and-n-quarter, another conqueror, a descendant of' Tamerlane 


® Ancient Geography, page 212. 

+ A legend of Pékpattan relates that Ghazi Bog Tughisk wae a poor village 
boy living in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks ork nrbery influence 
of the saint, this boy became governor of Multan and finally king of Dehiti. 
He then visited Pakpattan, and, to show his gratitude, had the Bishdérat sala 
ona, one of his officers, Bishérat Khin. I[t isan objection to this story that 
G Bog did not come to the throne till 1321, or at least 56 sears after the 
death of the saint. Bish’rat Khdn may have opentd the mouth of the wel, but 
the channel is certainly not artificial; The legend continues that when the . 
Bishératwah was dug the stream ran eo deop and strong that it was nocessary 
to have a ferry over it, where there is now « bridge between the town and tabsil. 
One evening, Béba Parfd came down tothe ferry and saw the sun shining on the 
rippling Vesa? say in bright attire bathing and drawing water, while the beats 

ided back and forwards. Enraptured with the sight, he exclaimed: Ai 
pak pattan ? “ Ob, what's beautifal ge and after that’ the old name of 
the town Ajudhan was given up, and Pakpattan adopted. The truth of the 
is doabtful. The name may have’ been changed to Pékpattan on 
account of a ferry over tho Bishératwah, but the town was known as Ajudhan'io 
Tamerlanc’s time. In theAin-i-Akbari it is called simply pattan or “ the ferry.” 
Pdk is probably an epithet applied to the town on account of its containing the 
tomb and having been the residence of soch a famous saint, mach the same 
_ ‘way os Mecca is called sharif. In fact, Pakpattan means simply the holy 
pattan. Itis difficult to see how it could mean “the ferry of the pure one,” 
as has been stated. The compariaon of a spiritul teacher, who carries his dis- 
ciples across the river of existence into paradise, with a ferry-man, has been 
made in respect of Pir Baka, another celebrated boly man of ‘the district, who 
lived'at Shergarh. Of him it: iv said— 
Beri bahté shak darya vich, 
Pdr asdde ldwan niin ; 
Pir Baka mallahi karda, 
Bhar bhar pdr langhdida. 

Sadeamaksryee demand. pee plimtaty ont Mea idl Pir Baka s# acting 

ashoatman, Heebipa s boat-load and carries it across.” 
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Chapter II, entered the district. This time the invasion eame from the north, 
met Daulat Khin Lodhi was then governor of the Ponjab under 
epee pa. Ibrabim Khén Lodhi, the Afghan King of Delhi (1517-1528). 
pur, "He encouraged Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to attempt the conquest 
of India. It is probable that at that time the south-west portion 
of the district was subject to the Langah chiefs of Multan; but 
the upper portion was held by the Viceroy of the Punjab, In 
1524 Babar, having taken fen! marched on Dipélpur and 
took it by storm. The country attached to Dipélpur was then 
made over to Sultdn Ala-ud-din Lodhi, who had been an un- 
successful competitor for the throne of Delhi. Babar had to fall 
back on Kabul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who 
drove Ala-nd-din ont of the country. Next year Babar incited 
Shah Haszan, the ruler of Sindh, and Arghun Tartar, to attack 
Multan, After a siege of 15 months the place was taken. In 
1526 Babar, having returned to India, defeated Ibrahim Khan 
Lodhi at the battle of Panipat, and became king of Dehli. 
Shortly after, the Arghuns were expelled from Maltin, and Shah 
asan made over the country to Babar, who conferred it on his 
son Askari, Thus the whole of the district came into Bé&bar’s 
hands. On his death Huméydn had to give it up to his brother 
Mirza K4mrdén, who held it till the sucecesfal revolt of Sher 
Shah in 1540, 

Sher Shah builds Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of his 
@ fortof Shergarh. reion in the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort at the town 
of Shergarh to protect the Nakka country. Butit is not known 
against whom the country was to be defended. On Humiéytin’s 
return, one of his lieutenants, Abu Mofli, defeated the Afghans 
in 1555 at Dipdlpur. On Akbar’s accession the district passed 
into his hands. Qne naturally turns to the Ain-i-Akbari, com- 
Rs in his reign, to obtain information concerning the district, 
rho result is most unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made 
* oul is this. The siiba of Multén seems to have included the whole 
of the present district. Of the three sarkars into which the stiba 
was divided, one was Dipilpur, containing 29 mahdls or pargands. 

The names of only five of these can be identified, riz, :— 


1 ! Pattan. | 3 Kabila, 
- Dipalpur. ‘. Saighara, 
Z 5. Paridibéa, 


In sarkér Multén appear the parganis— 
itt eee 
| S.Jalilébid, 

1, 2, and 4 of which wore in this district, and 5 and 5 may haye 

een. OF course nothing is known about tho limits of the par- 
gands. Six pargands of sarksir Dipdlpur lay on the left side of 
the Sntlej. The Deg Ravi is the country about Kot Kamélia, 
and Jalalabad may be the town, the sbandoned site of which is 
still to be seen on the old Beds to the south of the Dipdlpur and 
Gugera road. But native report gives that theh a different 
origin, ‘There is said to haye been a fine village here more than 
100 years ago, with a number of wellg ; it was abandoned on the 
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water in the wells becoming brackish. It seems in the same 
daghir as Shergarh, near which it is actually situated. It was 
during Akbar's reign that the Khdn-i-Khdnan is said to have 
restored the Khdinwah canal. This was Mirza Abdul Kahim, 
son of Bairam Khén. He held Multan in jagir about a.p. 1590, 
He is also said to have re-built Dipdlpur, which had not recovered 
from the effects of the attack by Babar. 


Chapter II. 


History: 
The Ehin-i-Ehdndn, 


In Alamgir’s reign (1658-1707) the old term fora cluster of Chaklds: rise of 
pargands, karori, was changed tochakla. Dipdlpur is said after the Hane 


that to have been called chakla Dipalpur. In the time of Alamgir 
the foundation of the Hans’ power was laid, The Hains were simple 
zamindars, living a little to the north-west of Pakpattan, Among 
them was a learned man Shekh Kutb Hans, who appears to have 
been a teacher of some of the Dehinobility. He obtained some in- 
fluence in this way, and finally, in 1663, Alamgir conferred a 
ganad on him, granting him several villages in the téluka of 
Kutbaébéd. The deserted site of Kutbab4d may still be seen on 
the bank of the old Sohd&y, nearly south of Malka Hans, and close 
to the western boundary of Chak No. 33 of the Sohég-Péra 
Colony. Owing to his ability ond court influence, Shekh Kutb 
became a powerful man, and as the Para, Sohig and Dhaddar 
flowed through his lands he rapidly became rich. At the down- 
fall of the Mughal empire, his descendant made himself independ- 
ent, as will be noticed further on. Tappa Hansfin belonged to 


pergana Kabila. But Alamgir founded a new porgana and Pargana Alamgir 
named it Alamgirpur, to which the fappa Hansén, with most of PF founded, 


the Deg Ravi pargana, was attached, This connection with the 
Ravi ma¥have been a main reason why the Hans ruler after- 
wards threatened the independence of the Kamélia Kharrala—a 
proceeding which ended in his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed 
to have been situated on the old Beds, a little north of Kabir, on 
the Harappa and Pékpattan road. 


It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamalia Kharrals 
rose to some importance. The fact of their chief still drawing 
considerable falukddri allowances and occupying a position of 
some dignity seems to show that they must have been powerful 
once. According to their own accounts, their leader was much 
superior to the princes of the royal family, though not quite as 

taman asthe emperor. But, from the facts incidentally 
ascertained, they appear to have had no power at all, and to have 

‘been at the mercy of all the neighbouring tribes. Saddat Yar 
Khan was the son of one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some 
post at the court of Dehli. He followed tha vocation of all noble 
families in those days, and robbed every one he could. The 
emperor was pacified by Saddat Yair Khén’s father, until some 
presents from the King of Persia to him were appropriated by 
the Kharral, Then Saddat Yar Khan was called to account, 
utrested and gent to Dehli. Here his witty excuses resulted in 
his obtaining honorary dresses, a jagir worth Rs, 1,09,000 per 
annum, and being sent with 12,000 men to punish some rebellious 
Afghénsat Pind Daédan Khan. This rebellion seems to have been 


The Kamdlia 
Eharrala, 


a6 
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Chapter II. that which occurred in 1672, in which prince Sultén led the 


The Kamélia 
~Eharrals. 


Quarrela of the 
Ravi tribes, 


The Jharg Sidls 
eccupy Eamalia. 


Abmad Shah's in- 
vasions; break up 
of the empire. 


Imperial forces. Ha is probably the prince who insulted the 
Sials by proposing shat Ghaai Khan, the eighth Sial chief, should 
betroth his danghter to Snddat Yir Khén.* The fact of ‘this 
roposal being considered insulting, makes one suspect that 
saadat Yar Khén’'s jdyir cannot have been so large as said. He 
succeeded his father Mahabat Khin, who was murdered at the 
instigation of a Multan Kureshi in 1706. He again went to Dehli, 
and was sent by Alamgir with prince Muiz-ud-din to put down 
the Lughéri Biloches, who had revolted under one Rugha.t+ Just 
then Alameir died, Muiz-nd-din went off post-baste to Luhore, 
leaving Sddat Yar Khan to brin up the baggage behind, On 
the return of the latter, coming down the Ravi in boats, he got 
involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, and « great batile 
was fought at Déndbad, in which the Uperiis were totally defeated, 
it seems probable that there was a riot in the jungle, and that 
the Montgomery men came off victors, 


After this the Kamélia or Lekherd Kharrals with their allies 
the Kéthiss, Beghelas, Wahniwals, and other lower [dvi tribes, 
appear to haye bean engaged in constant quarrels with the 

| of the Bpper Ravi, and-desperate battles took place nt 
Waliwaéls, Pindi : 


z é.. Th 
succeeded in carrying off the stolen cattle and somotinnia aie 
other succeeded in recovering them. In spite of his court in- 
fluence, experience in war and valuable jdgir, Safdat Yér Khén 
eould not protect his country against Waliddéd Khén, the Sil chief 
of Jhang. The Sials held the conntry till the death of Walidéd 
Khan in 1747, This chief effected great improvements, Wik 
the nsnal exaggeration of native stories, heis said to have set 
125,000 pakka wells at work in the tract called Jhanga 
have taken one rupee and . | 
revenue, There is no doubt he 


sunk wells, dng water-courses, ond putdown robberies yi : 
Saddat Yar Khén seems to have died before Walidad Khan, 
On the death of tha latter, the Kamélia Kharrals 
own masters again, till they 
Sikhs, 


_ After thedeath of Alamgir in 1707, the Maghal power, already 
erievonsly shaken, hastened with accelerated pace to its over- 
throw. Internecina stroggles for the throne indirectly favoured 
the rise of the ferocions an enthusiustic Sikhs at the same time 
that the Mahrattas and Afghans made themselves masters of the 
best provinces of the empire. In 1789 Nadir Shah took the 
emperor Muhammad Shah prisoner and sacked Dehli, In 1747 
the first invasion of Ahmad Shah took Place. He is said to have 
come back seven times; the last invasion took Place in 1767, 


~ 1'the Sie Gea 

* The Punjab Chiefs, velume TT, page 64, 

+ This is probably the expedition mentioned } Elphinstone (Histe 
India, P. 888, Ed. 4). He considers tho insurgents ants one But een H Ad 
Tore nat. force about Multdn so early as 1707. % The rebels seem to hare bean 
Afghans. Tbe Kharral acoount is that given above, | 


o%6 we 
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The complete manner in which ths country was swept of every- Chapter II. 
thing valuable by the Afghans is forcibly expressed in the ——, 


couplet :— 7 
P ‘ _Abmad Shah's 


Khddd pité laheda, whence 
Te vehndé Ahmad Shak eda. . 


Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one 
and anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah, In 1758 the 
Mahrattés overran the country and took Multin and Lahore. 
Next year Ahmad Shah drove them out again. The next invaders 
Were the Bhangi Sikhs, 


Til the incursions of the Daraini monarch commenced” the Independent 
haw, Montgomery district was subject to the governor of ®*#t formed. 
shore. After that varions men of influence made themselves 
independent, and exercised all the privileges of independent 
rulers, as regards fighting with their neighbours and robbing 
and murdering those weaker than they, The mannerin which 
the country was parcelled out »mong these separate States is 
roughly shown in a map atteched to Mr. Purser’s Settlement 
Report of the district. The following paragraph contains a brief 
account of each :— 


The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej, in tha _The Bahrwél 
south of the Labore district. Thetword nekka means border ™ 
edge. Hira Singh was a Sikh zamindar living at Bahrwal in the 
Nakka. He took possession of the country, and founded a mis! 
or confederacy, which was known as the Nakkai mis!. He seems 
to have joined the Bhangis in their plundering expedition under 
Hari Singh about 1760 (7), when they were beaten back from 
Multin. He bad always an inclination to extend his territory to 
the south ; and forming «n alliance with the Hans, he attacked 
the Diwan of Pékpattan, who was supported by the Wattis. A 
battle was fought at a place called Bhiman Shah or Kutbwala on 
the old Sohig. Tho Sikhs ond Hans, who wera probably in 
sinall nombers, were beaten, and many of them drowned in the 
rivers. Hira Singh was killed. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Nar Singh, who was killed in 1768 at Kot Kamilia, 
fighting ngainst the Kbarrals. His son, Han Singh, was the 
most important of the Nakkai chiefs. He extended the 
sions of his misl, nnd held the talukas of Bucheke, Faridabad, and 
Jethpur. Healso got possession of Saiyadwala, which hud be- 
fore been heldby Kamer Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai famil 
On Ran Singh’s death, Wazir Singh, brother of Kamr Singh 
recovered Saiyadwila from Bhagwin Singh, the son of Ran 
Singh, After the marriage of Bhagwién Singh’s sister to Ranjit 
Singh, the Nakkais seem to have turned their attention to Pék- 
pattan again, and finally conquered the country of the Hans, 
‘This they retained till Ranjit Singh seized all their possessions 
in 1801, . 


Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nukkais was. greaterman in ‘The Gugera Nak- 
this part of the” country even than Ran Singh. He ocenpied kais ) 


- 


Chapter II. 


History. 
The Gugera Nak- 
aig, 


The Hina, 
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both sides of the Ravi, from Faridabad to the Multén border. 
When the Hans threatened Kamélia or, as one account says, 
actually took it, the Kharrals called on Kamr Singh for wi 
He drove off the Hans and kept Kamilia for himself. He too 
away the jdgir of the Kamélia chief, and gave him a tdlukddri 
allowance, locally known as athog, of five pdisin the kharwar of 
nijkari crops, and Re. 1 per kanal of zabti crops. He rebuilt 
Satghara which had been sacked by the Sikhs about 1745, and 
abandoned by the inhabitants. He builta brick wall, still in 
good preservation, round the town. This wasin 1775. He also 
constructed forts at Warappa and Kabir. He wasan able ruler 
angakept the Ravitribe in good order. The Kathiés, Kharrals 
and other robber clans settled down to comparatively quiet lives, 
A great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this 
reapect, considering the difficulties under which he laboured, his 
rule will compare not unfavourably even with that of S4wan Mal. 
The country subject to him seemed to have been divided into two 
pergands, Satghara and Saiyadwala, and five garhis, Killién- 
wala, Dhanlri, Kamélia, Chichawatni and Harappa, He died 
about 1780 after having been engaged in constant warfare with the 
rival house of Bahrwal. It is said he was murdered by an Upera 
Kharral at Rahno Mobirén near Saiyadwéla, He was succeeded 
by Waair Singh, his brother, who more than held his own against 
Bhagwan Singh. In 1783 Jai Singh, Kanhaia, seized his country. 
After two years the Kanhaia mis! was shattered at Batdla, Wa- 
zir Singh assisted in its overthrow and recovered his country. In 
1790 he was murdered by Dal Singh of Bahrwal, and was succesd- 
ed by his son, Mahar Singh. In 1798, when Shah Zaman in- 
vaded the Punjab, Muzaffar Khan, governor of Multén, attacked 
Kamélia and expelled the Sikbs, In 1804 Ranjit Singh appro- 
priated all the territory still held by Mahar Singh.* 


The rise of the Hains has been already noticed at page 35 
of this chapter. About 1764 Mohammad Azim was chief of the 
Hans clan. He seized as much of the country round about 
Malika Hansas he could. When Jhanda Singh and Ganda 
Singh, the Bhangi sarddrs, invaded Multinin 1766, they seized 
upon the country of Muhammad Azim Hans. After they had 
come to terms with the Bahdlwapur Khiin they seem to have al- 
most deserted the country, so that the Hans ensily expelled tho 
remaining troops. It must have been before or about this time 
that the battle in which Hira Singh Nakkai was ‘killed, occurred, 
as Abdus-Subhin, the Diwiin of Pakpattan, was murdered in 
1767. About this time, too, Muhammad Azim, Hiins, was 
treacherously taken prisoner by Kamr Singh, Nakkai, and died 
—————————— ee 

* Tho accounts of these petty States are derive : 
are of doubtful authenticity, Tr he only meee tei Ge MES ‘Gvigle's Lior 
the Ponjab Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the p The 
history of the Punjab Chiefs says, on Kaur Singh's death Saiyadwila fell into the 
hands of Ran Singh (son of Nar Sinirh), head of the rival Nakkal house of Bahr. 
wil. Tradition says Ran Singh was Waar Singh's servant. Ean Singh's name 


does not occur in the pedigree table of th ii N - 
the Punjab Chiefs, ¢ Babrmd! Nokkais given on page 118 of 
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in confinement. He was aneceeded by his brother, Muhammad Chapter II. 
Haiyat, who quarrelled with Ghulim Rasil, the successor of ria 
Abdus-Subhin. Getting the worst of the contest, he called in the History. 
Bahrwal Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his country, The Hans. 
They came, took the land, and did not interfere with the Diwan, 
but they did interfere with cow-killing and the calling to prayers ° 
(jdng). So Muhammad Haiydt was not pleased, and called on 

the Dogars, who were then numerous in the district and desperate 

characters, to help him. The Nakkals were expelled, and the Hans 

ruled again. Before this the Para, Sohfig and Dhaddar had 

dried up, and with the water the source of wealth and power of 

the Hains had gone; so when the Sikhs returned, after the ~ 

betrothal of Mai Nakkaian to Ranjit Singh, Muhammad Haiyat 

could not resist them, and sought refuge with the Diwan of Pak- 

pattan, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Ranjit Singh 

pool it from them.* 


About the same time that the Hans shook off their allegiance The kachhi occupi- 
the ruler of Bahawalpur, Mubérik Khan, moved across the Sutlej ed by Bahdwalpur. 
and annexed the strip of land lying along the right bank of the 
river, from about Pir Ghani southwards, called the kachhi, a word 
meaning simply lowland lying between a river and highland. 
When the Bhangis invaded Multan in 1766, Mubarik Khan 
joined the Afghans and assisted in the indecisive battle that 
was fought on the Sutlej. Peace being made, he retained the 
kachhi. In 1772 the Ghangis defented the Afghans and Dédd- 
putriis, bot the Iatter kept the land to the north of the 
Satle). In 1779 Diwan Singh, Bhangi, was driven ont of 
Multén. In 1810 Sadik Khan, of Bahawalpur, was obliged 
to assist Ranjit Singh, against his old allies, the Afghans, at the 
siege of Multén, Next year, after the repulse of the Sikhs, the 
Afghans attacked Bahdwalpor, but were defeated. About this 
time Ranjit Singh “demanded tribute for the Bahéwalpur terri- 
tory north of the Sutlej. Sadik Mubammad Khan sometimes 
refosed payment altogether, and always resisted till he suc- 
ceeded in gaining more favourable terms.’’ The demand was 
successively raised till the Khan could nolongerpay it. Ultimate- 
ly, in 1881, General Ventura oceupied the country on the part 
of the Lahore Government. 


The Diwan of Pakpattan isthe successor of Baba Farid Shakar- whe . Dinker cel 
ganj. The respect inspired by the memory of this saint was shown Pikpattan - 

as early as the invasion of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety 
of the town. The succeeding Diwiins had great influence over 
the wild clans of the country, and were much respected by the 


® This account of the Hans is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhangi 
invasion of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh occurred in 1766, and that Abdus 
Subhin, fighting against whom Hira Singh waa killed, died in 1707, it is impossi- 
bla to reconcile the statement given above. It can only be supposed that Mubam- 
mad Azim lost hia country during Hari Singh's invasion, ond was captured before 
the Bhangls appeared for the second time, and that Mubammad Haiyit formed 
an alliance with the Nokkais against Abdos-Subhin as well ag against Gholim 
Rasil. Tho Dogara afterwards omigroted, and went up through Chuniin into 
Mamdot, where they retained their reputation for lawlessness, 


Chapten 1 
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Diwans 
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Pakpattan. 
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Imperial officials. They held a good deal of land on a sort of 
jagir tenure. They received the government shure-of all crops on 
which revenue was levied in kind. But indigo, cotton, tobneco, 

sugarcane were eabti crops, and paid in cash. All revenue 
paid in cash was taken by the kdrdars, It was. then the interest: 
of the Diwdn to induce: the people to sow crops; of which the 
revenue was paid by divisions of the produce, and to neglect those 
paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected, 
whether the crops matured or not, he was able to make a show 
of seeking the benefit of the people when he exhorted them to sow 
only such crops as would pay nothing if there was no outturn. 
As might be supposed, the Diwan, being maniof influence and. 
having'a brick fort at Pakpattan, was determined tobe independ- 
ent if possible; and when the Hans and Daddputris seized on 
all the land eles could, he appropriated a smalt tract of'country in 
the west and south-west of the present Pakpattan tahsi!, 
estimated to yield « revenue of Rs. 30,000. The Diwén then. was 
Abdus Subbaio. He is said to have made himself independent in 
1757. He entered intoan alliance with Mubérik Khan, and 
joined in.an attack on the Bikaner Raja. This resulted in his 
getting some land onthe other side of Sutlej, He then fought 
the Nuakkai Sikhs, and defeated them. His territory was then 
occupied by the Bhangis. In 1767he was killed by an Afgbdn 
retainer by mistake, This Afghén had a grudge against one of the 
Hojra Saiyads, The Saiyad came ona visit to the Diwiin, and the 
Afghin resolved to shoot him, He lay in ambush as the Saiyad 
aii Diwan were riding past, and observed the Suiyad was first. 
When the cavalcade got close to him, he fired at the foremost 
man, who turned out to be the Diwén, as the Saiyad had fallen 


Death of Abdus- back. In this way Abdus Subhin came to his death. After the 


Bubhin. 


The Wattis. 


expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered their territory 
till Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810, but they had to pay 
tribute to the Sikhs who held the Hans’ country, 


The situation of the Wattas on the Sutlej is deseribed’ in 


apenas Abmad Chapter III]. Notonly do they oconupy a large tract of country 


” ‘The Bhangis, 


on the right bank of the river, they also extend forsome distance 
on the left bank, principally in the Sirsa district, Thera was a 
famous Wattu chaud/ri called Lakba, who used to pay in the 
revenue of a considerable part of the Wattn country on both 
sides of the river. Abont the middle of last century he became 
independent. He held the villages about Atéri ond Haveli, and 
some 40 more on the other side of the Sutlej. Ha built an 
enclosure or haveli near the latter village, hence the name Haveli, 
though the present ting does not stand_on- the same site as 
Haveli Lakba Wattu.. Tbis:chief:seems to have had: to fight. for 
his territory, and to have been able to retain only the Watta 
villages. It does not appear when he died, but he was succeeded 
by his grandson, Ahmad Yar EKhéin, who was present at the defeat. 
of Hira Singh, Nakkni. His triumph was short-lived, for very 
soon Fateh Singh, Bhangi, attacked him, over-ran the country, 
and, after defeating him at Khadwili, drove him across the Batlej, 
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-One account says the leader of the Bhangts was Sardée Budh Chapter Il. 
Singh, He improved the country greatly, and the Wattds, who History. 
had been ill-nsed before, were well off and os contented as they The Wi 

could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was Eiade ehhh aed Abe 
to oust the latter, but ineffectually, It would seem as if the The Bhangts, 
Bhangis treated Jabén Khan, successor of Ahmad Yar, with in 
consideration, and did not entirely despoil him of his property. 

The territory of the Bhangis extended from M4rGf in the east to 
Shangiénwala near Pikpattan in the west. The Sutlej bounded 

it on the south, and it ran up nearly to the old Beds on the north, 

Atari fell to the lot of some saridér about whom nothing is known. 

The famine of 1783 a.p. occurred in Budh Singh’s time. He is 

said to have sold ail his property, and to have fed the people with 

grain bonght from the proceeds. In 1807 Ranjit Singh took the 

country from the Ghangis,and made it over to Kahn Singh, 

Nakkai. 


There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasiir, called Tho Afghins of 
Didd Khao. He lived near Shergarh, and seems to haya been a Dipélpar. 
freebooter. About the time of the Mahratta invasion he suttlad 
at Jalalabad on the old Beds, about 10 miles north-west of Dipal- 
pur. He» built a mud fort, and collected a number of similar 
characters to himgelf, and plundered right und left. Thus he 
became a man of influence. At that time Dipdlpur, which had 
brick wall and bastions, was held by one Hari Singh, apparently 
a thanaddr of the Mahrattés. His position svon became difficult, 
for the people did not care to have him, and the Mabhrattés were 
driven out by the Afghans. He therefore entered into an agree. 
ment with Diid Khin to make over the town to him on payment 
of Re. 4,000. Diitid Khin paid Rs. 2,000, and was admitted into 
the town. Hari Singh was very anxious to got the balance due, 
and Déid Khin was equally anxionato vet back what he had 
paid. In the end, Hari Singh fonnd it advisnble to get away 
a8 fast'as he could, Dééd Khan then became ruler and oppressed 
the people of the Dipalpur ilika most grievously, He died after 
10 years, and waa snoceeded by his son, Juldl-nd-din Khan, after 
whom the mud fort had been called. He was a greator tyrant 
than his father. As he found persons of property who were 
worth fining absconded, he made them give sureties not to leave 
without permission, Hence it became a saying that one should be 
careful to tuke one's sureties with one when going off — cane 
simindn jina bhdi, sane zdminan jine!” He appears, however, 
to have kept a hold on his territory till the last decade of the 
century. Then the Gugera and Bahrwél Sikhs seized all his 
villages tothe north and weat, while the Kanganjur sardars, 
who occupied Maral, took the remaining villages and built 
u fort under the very walls of Dipdlpur, where the canal 
bridge now stands. Finally, peace was made on the basis of the 
wath quo, which left Jalal-nd-din Klin simply Dipélpor, and 
when bis cattle went out to graze, the neighbouring villages stole 
them. He appears to have died in 1804. His successor and 
son, @hike-ud-din, was expelled in 1807 by Ranjit Singh, who 
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Chapter II. made over the place tothe Bahrwél sarddr. Afterwards Ghids« 

ae ud-din took service with Ranjit Singh. His son Mobhi-ud-din 

ican owned two villages—Ghiis-ud-din and Mahtika Naudibid—io the 
Fr rls rhea “' Dipalpur tahsil, He was not a man of any importance, © ~ 


The Shiynds of In the town of Hujra aré the shrines of two saints, Miran Lal, 
Hujra and Basirpor. Bahiwal Sher, and his great-grandson Shah Mukim. ‘The in- 
cumbent was always a man of inflaence, and held some villages 
in jagir. When the Mughal empire broke up, the incumbent was 
Saiyad Sadr-nd-din. He made himself master of the taluka. of 
Hujra, which he and his successors seem to bave held till 1807 
The country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly by Muhamma- 
dans, Wattusand Ardins. When the Bhangis occupied this part 
of the Doib, Basirpur seems to have been made over to Karm 
Singh, Chihal, The Wattds preferred their old master, Lakha, 
Both they and the Arains were discontented, because Karm Singh 
paid scant attention to their old customs. They resolved to get 
rid of the Sikhs. The Arhins wanted to eall in the Saiyada of 
Hujra, the Wattis preferred their connections, the Afghidns 
of Dipalpur. They finally arranged to send for both, and that 
the place shonld be given to those who came first. Now there 
was «fort at Busirpur and a garrison in it, and it was necessary 
to"get rid of the latter. The Afghdéna and Saiyads were sum- 
moned one evening, and during the night « great noise of people 
erying for help was heard outside the fort at « little distance, 
The men in the fort went out to see what was the matter, when 
the gamindaérs set on them in the dark. and killed many of them. 
The rest fied. In the morning the Saiyads came up, and the 
fort was made over to them, Next the Dipalpur forces came up ; 
but they were too Inte. The Saiyads after that held Basir pur filuka 
till 1807. It does not appear when the Chahals were ejected, 
but it was probably about 1780, when the Bhangi misi was 
growing wenk. Sadr-nud-din was succeeded by Saiyad Kutab 
Ali, and he by Sardar Ali Shab, acruel tyrant. He appears at 
first to have been kept in some sort of order by the Gugera 
Nakkais, but afterwards he gave loose rein to his bad disposition, 
After the conquest of Kasdr in 1807, Ranjit Singh made over tho 
Hajra and Basirpor territory to Bedi Sahib Singh in jagir, The 
end of Sardar Ali Shah was tragic, Te went to Una, got 
involved in a quarrel with the Bedis, and was put to death b 
them. -Sadr-ud-din seems to have been a pood ruler, and to have 
enconraged agriculture, to have laid out gardens, and sunk 150 
wells, 


The Saiyadsa of The incumbent of the shrina of Daid Bandgi Shah at 
Bhergarh. Shergarh had also some jagir villages during the Moghal empire. 
He set up as independent chief on the downfall of the empire, 

and held his three villages till Ranjit Singh took them away and 

The serhir of made them over to Fateh Singh, Gandhi. Sardir [a] Singh 
Shamkot resided at Shamkot, in the south of the Lahore district, When the 
Sikhs were seizing all the country round about, he made Kinieelt 

master of the (alukds of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extend 

_ ed alittle way into this district) and of M4rif, Subsequently 
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when the Dipalpur Afghans grew weak, he seized on their villages Chapter IT. 

to the south up to the gates of Dipélpar, In 1807 Ranjit Singh History. 
deprived him of his possessions,and made overthe/aluka of Maruf 4),, orddr of 
in jagir to Fateb-ud-din Khan, nephew of the chief of Kasur, shamkot. 

which bad just been conquered. 


Thus between 1804 and 1510 Ranjit Singh had taken posses-_ The country under 
sion of all the country except a small strip on the Sutlej held by the #>/'* Singh 
Khan of Bahawalpur, who paid tribute for it. The old divisions 
were abolished, and the country parcelled out into falukds. Over 
each a kriirdar was appointed, who was very uearly independent. 
He exercised judicial and executive powers. He collected the 
revenue and settled disputes, The revenue collected in the shape 
of fines was not much less than the actual land revenue. Almost 
the whole of the Dipaélpur tabsil was held by influential sarddrs in 
jagir ; with the exception of Chendpur and a block of land south 
of Faridabad, the rest of the district was Khalsa, Occasionally, a 
taluka would be given in jigir and almost immediately resumed. 
Thus Konwar Ehark Singh held Kamélia from 1814 to 1816. 
The talukas seem to have been farmed tothe highest bidder. As 
might be expected from such a system, oppression flourished. 
‘here was little security either. The people hed only two ways 
of protecting themselves,—the first was to go to Lahore and 
complain ; the second to murder the kirddr; neither was very 
satisfactory, as the result was only to introduce a still more 
rapacious party on the scene. The ruins of old forts are still 
numerous in the district. Wells used to be provided with 
little towers to which the cultivators might fly on the approach 
of danger. A couple of matchlocks were kept in them, and 
beneath there was an enclosure for cattle. Thus cultivators 
earried on their work, Ranjit Singh had a shana at Kabils, ond 
there was onother belonging to Bahawalpur at Tibbi, four miles 
off, yet the country was so unsettled that people scarcely dared 
to cross between the two if they had anything worth stealing 
with them. About 1530 Diwiin Siwan Mal, governor of Maltén,  Tuecountry under 
obtained charge of a considerable portion of the district; all in Diwan Swan Mal 
fact, except the Dipalpur taheil and the cis-Ravi portion of 
Gugera. His rule was decidedly vigorous. At first villages 
in which serious crimes took place were burnt as examples. The 
track Jaw was strictly enforced. He had canals dug, and by 
light rents and a just administration caused large areas to be 
brought under cultivation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, 
not to be weaned fromevil ways ina hurry, and in 1943 they 
were ont, and plandered half the country. The Wattas on the 
Sule] were very little better. In 1844 Séwan Mal was killed. 
Next came the first Sikh war. The Kharrals and Sidls rose 
again, but were severely handled by Sidik Muhammad, the 
kardar of Milraj. The result of the war was the establishment 
of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settlement was 
made ; but otherwise no startling changes occurred. The second 
Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 1849. 
Daring the war Dhara Singh, the Gugera Nakkai, son of Mahar 
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Singh, endeavoured, at the instigation of the Kharral chief, Ahmad 
of Jhomra, to hold Satghara against the British, Ahmad, of 
whom we shall again hear later on, betrayed him and brought 
a force against him, which defeated bim with considerable loss. 
Dhara Singh subsequently fought in the buttles of Rammagur and 
Gujrat. 


The,state of things, towards the end ef Kanjit Singh’s reign 
is shown in a map appendel to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, 
in which the approximate limits of the country subject to Sawan 
Mal are marked. Alter Dipalpnr taluka had been iaken from 
the Nakkais, about 1810, it wag given in jagir to Kanwar Khark 
Singh, and in 1828 to Sardar Jawand Singh, Mokal. He held 
it till his death in 1840. Then his son, Bela Singh, succeeded. 
He was drowned in the Sutlej when the Sikhs were defeated at 
Sobrion. The jagir was then resumed. Hujraand Basirpur 
talukds were held in jagir by Bedi Sahib Singh. On his -death, 
his son, Bishn Singh, succeeded. He was followed by his son, Atr 
Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn Singh died about the same time. 
A court intrigue ended in the resumption of Atr Singh's jgirs, 
while he himself was shortly after murdered by his uncle, Bikrama 
Singh. The falukae were farmed to Sawan Mal, and then to 
Fakir Chiragh-ud-din. In Mahdraja Dalip Singh's reign the 
sons of Atr Singh, Babés Sampiran Singh and Khem Singh, 
recovered u considerable number of their villages in the Basirpur 
tiluka. They then divided them, not being on good terma with 
each other, Sir Baba Khem Singh, K. OU. L. K., is still alive 
while Baba Sampiran Singh died in 1552, and has been suceeed- 
ed by his sons Babas Deva Singh, Parduman Singh and Uttam 
Singh. Taluka Atari was held for some time by the Bahrwalids, 
Then Dal Singh (Nabarna), Kaliinwila, and after him his son, 
Atr Singh, held it in jagir. It was resumed in 1851 on his 
death. It was forsome time under Sawan Mal. Yitluka Jethpor, 
consisting of 49 villages, was another jigir of the Kalidnwila 
family. It was held by Chatar Singh, brother of Atr Singh, He 
wus killed at Ferozeshah (Ferushahr), and the jdagir was then 
resumed. A portion of the Dipaélpnr fahsil was at that time 
attached to the Chiniin iléka, which belonged to Kanwar 
Khark Singh, lt was managed for him by Mangal Singh 
(Siranwali), who appears afterwards to have enjoyed it himself. 
Tt was subsequently made over to Atr Singh (Nabarna), probably 
on the accession of Mabir4ja Sher Singh, Tiiluka Marif had 
been given lo Fateh-ud-din, Kastria by Ranjit Singh. It was 
hold by him till 1845, when he was killed at the battle of Feroze- 
shah, The Kangaopur filuhe belonged to Lahore, Lt appears - 
to have been beld by the Bahrwa! family, and then by Jawand 
Singh, Mokal. Yaluka Shergarh belonged to Fateh Singh 
Gandhi, whois said to have been a follower of Sardar Gyan 
Singh, Nakkai. So was Sardér Sada-Singh, who held the fdluka 
of Shidiwala, consisting of only two villages. Lt does not appear 
when these two édlukis were resumed, Indeed, it seems hardl 
correct to give them such a grand title, as they were simply 
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parts of télukds Hujra and Jetbpur till granted in jagir. Haveli 
was held in jagir til the deathof Khark Singh, first by a 
member of the Kala! family, and then by Mahan Singh Datt. 
Chendpur (or Kot ‘Tabir) was part of the jagir of Sardir Dal 
Singh. 

On the oceupation of’ the country in 1849, a district was 
constituted with its head-quarters at Fakpattan. It ineluded 
so much of the present district as lies between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, the trans-Ravi portion belonging to the Jhang district. 
In 1852 this latter truct wns attuched to the district, and_ the 
head-quarters moved to Gugera, near the south bank of the Ravi, 
and upon the old military road from Lahore to Multin, 26 miles 
to the north-east of the present station of Montgomery. In 
1855 twenty Villages were transferred from the Lahore to the 
Gngera district. On the opening of the railway it was held to 
be indispensably necessary that the lead-quarters of the district 
should be removed from the Ravi riverain to a point on the 
central water-shed traversed by the railway which was ultimately to 
come under irrigation froma permanent canal, presumably the 
Bari Doab, A pecaliarly barren and arid spot had been selected 
on the railway near the small cattle village of Sahiwal for a half- 
way station between Lahore and Multén, and it wos unhesitatingly 
hell thot itgav is advisable to locate the railwar and civil establish- 
nients tovether ; one of the grounds being that medical attendance 
wnd religious privileges would thus be more easily afforded to 
the fortunate residents. Sabiwal was thus fixed upon as the future 
head-quarters of the district which were removed thither in 1865, 
The anticipated canal has up to date (1898) only reached the 
border of the Lahore district, 49 milesdistant. By way of a doubt- 
ful compliment to Sir R. Montgomery, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
the new station wasin the year of its foundation named Montgomery. 
About the same time the interior arrangement of the district was 
recast. It had previously been divided into five tahsils having 
their headquarters at Gugera, Saivadwala, Hujra, Pakpattan 
and Harappa. Now, however, Saiyadwala and Harappa ceased to 
be tahefl stations, and the district was divided into four quarters, 
the tahsil of Gugera in the north, of Hujra in the west, of Pak- 
pattan in the south, and Montgomery in the east, the trans-Ravi 
or Saiyadwila parganah being included in the Gugera tabsil. 
Subsequently, in 1871, the head-quarters of the Hujra tahsil were 
removed to Dipilpur, 
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The more turbulent tribes of the districk bad, doring goner- The Mutiny of 


ations of anarchy, become too much accustomed to robbery and 
“violence to settls down with pleasure toa quiet humdram life, 
the invariuble concomitant of British rule. When the mutiny 
broke outin 1857, they thonght the time had come lo resume 
their old habits, and the district was the scene of the only popular 
rising which took place north of the Sutlej. Emissaries from 
Dehli appeared before the end of May to have crossed the river 
from the direction of Sirsa and Hissar, which districts were alrendy 
in open rebellion, and to have commenced an agitation, The 
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Chapter Il. Kharrals are divided into many géts or sub-divisions. Among 
History. them are the Upera and Lakhera giles. Tha Upera Kharrala 
The Mutiny of beloug principally to Jhamra and Danébdd, in the Gugera tahsil ; 
1857. the Lakhera Kharrals are found about Kamalia, in the Montgomery 
tabsil. There is little love lost between these kinsmen. The 
_ battle of Danabad, in which the Lakberas beat the Uperis, has 
been mentioned. The Kathiis, who hold with the Lakheras, have 
always been engaged in quarrels with the Uperfis. In 1857 
Ahmad, a resident of Jhamra, was the leader of the Uperds, and 
Sarfaraz Khan, of Kamalja, was the chief of the Lakheras, Ahmad 
waa a man above the average—bold and cralty. In 1848 he had, 
as already rolated, induced Dhara Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai, 
to hold Satghara against the English, and then betrayed him. It 
was this man who roused the tribes. All the important Révi 
tribes rose, but the Sutlej tribes, with the exception of the Joyds, 
kept generally quiet. News of the Meernt mutiny and massacre 
und of the disarmament of the native troops at Midn Mir reached 
Gugera tid Lahore on the 13th May. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Elphinstone, forthwith disarmed the detachment of the 
49th N. L. stationed there os Treasury guard, and sent it back to 
Lahore; their place was taken by sepoys of Captain Tronson’s Police 
battalion, for whom were substituted at the Jail the retainers of 
Babis Khem Singh and Sampiran Singh who remained in active 
attendance on the authorities all through the disturbafices. About 
the end of May news was received of the mutiny of the Hariéna 
Light Infantry and the 14th Irregular Cavalry at Hansi, Hissar ond 
Sirsa, and the accompanying magsacrea of Europeans, In reply 
to mn appeal for assistance from Mr. Oliver at Fazilkan force of 
226 men was despatched across the Sutlej under Lieutenant Pearse, 
who subsequently took part in the operations of the Harifna Field 
Force. June passed away without any overt act of rebellion tak- 
ing place. By way of precaution arma licenses were withdrawn, 
and extra police and sowdre recruited to replace those despatched 
to Faézilka. On the 8th July and subsequent dars a slight disturb- 
ance occurred at Lakhoke in the Pakpattan tabsil.” The Joyés 
of that place assisted by their clansmen across the Sutlej in Baha- 
walpur refused to pay balances of land revenue, and assumed a 
threatening attitude, but quickly dispersed on the arrival of rein- 
forcement from Gugera. The first real precursor of the storm 
that was brewing occurred on the night of July 26th in the shape 
ofan outbreak in the Gugera Jail. This appears to have been in all 
probability the work of Ahmad Khan, as he had managed with 
the connivance of the darogah to pay an unauthorized visit to the 
jail doring June, when he no doubt conferred with the more tur- 
bulent of its inmates. Shortly after his visit a large quantity of 
tobacco, aweetmeats and other prohibited articles were discovered 
under the prisoner's cots. The ¢mente in the jail was promptly 
suppressed : 51 prisoners were killed and wounded. Apparently 
ne satisfuctory proof could be found against Ahmad Khan, who, 
however, had promptly Hed from Gugera as soon as the jail ont- 
break occurred, He was brought back, aud together with other 
ebiefs of the predatory tribes on the Ravi and Sutlej required to 
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enter into heavy recognizances not to leave the Sadr without spe- Chapter Il. 
cial permission. August passed without any important oceuT- — pistory, 
rence. A local military levy was raised, and 200 of its recroitshad 1. Mutiny of 
been despatched to Peshawar on the 15th September. Two days 1557, ; 
subsequently the storm broke, At 11 Pp. «on the night of the 16th 
September Sarfariz Khiin informed Captain Elphinstone that all 
the chiefs of the Ravi tribes who had beon called into Kamélia 
had fled, evidently with the intention of rising in their villages. 
A force was at once despatched to protect Kamalia, and expresses 
were sent toinform the Commissioner at Multan and the tahksil 
officials at Harappa, Both messengers were stopped by the Alur- 
dénaa of Muhammadpur. Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, was despatched on the 17th with 20 cowdrs to capture 
Ahmad before ha conid cross the Ravi on his way to his village 
Jhamra. In this, however, he was unsnecassful, but an interview 
appears to have taken place at which Abmad renounced his allegi- 
ance to the British, and gave himself out as a subject of the King 
of Delhi, from whom he had received onlers to raise the whole 
country. Menuwhile the Government treasure and records were 
removed into the tahsil at Gngera, and the jail was vacated, the 
prisoners being placed in a serai near the tabsil. Captain 
Elphinstone on the same day, the 17th, then joined Mr. Berkely 
with reinforcements. The R&vi was croseed, and the rebels were 
put to flight on the first slight skirmish. Some 20 prisoners 
and 700 heads of cattle were taken, and Jhamra itself was 
burnt. This effectively quelled the Kharrals of that part of the 
country, and Ahmad had in future to rely upon the support of the 
neighbouring Wattd tribe to the west of Jhamra. On the 18th 
Mr. Berkley was sent towards Kaure Shah in order to re-open 
communications with Multan, and to give needful assistance to the 
tahsil at Harappa. Meanwhile troops were moving down from 
Lahore. Lieutenant Chichester, with a detachment of the Ist 
Sikh Cavalry, reached Gngera on the 19th, and were sent across 
the Ravi on the 20th to scour the country westwards. On the same 
day in their rear Ahmad accompanie!l by a large body of Wattis 
crossed to the south bank of the Ravi with the intention of attack- 
ing the Sadr station. The re-inforcements from Lahore, under 
Colonel Paton, consisting of three horse artillery guns, one company 
of the 8lst, one company of » Native regiment, and a party of 
mounted police sonet gly hurried forward to Gugera, ond messages 
were sent recalling Mr, Berkley and Lieutenant Chichester. 
Meanwhile the rebels had advanced elose to the Sacr station ; the 
troops were moved out to meet them, and after receiving # few 
roands of grape and shrapnel they retreated slowly beyond 
Fattebpur into the jungles near the river. They do not appear to 
have been hotly pursved, and snffered bnt small loss, On the next 
day, the 2ist, reliable information was received to the effect Hat 
Abmad with a large body of Wattds had retreated into the jan- 
gle near Gashkori, some six miles sonth of Gugera, Cuptain 
Black was sent with a detachment of eavalry to destroy them. He 
was joined by Lieutenant Chichester. A sharp skirmish took place 
in which the cavalry had to retreat, They were, however, rallied, 
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and Ahmad together with Sérang, chief of the Gegke Kborrals, 


was killed, Onr losses were severe, nearly twenty of the sowdrs 
being killed. Meanwhile Mr. Berkley was at Kaure Shah with 


°f the object of re-opening communication with Harappa which had 


been interrapted by the Murdanis of Muhammadpur under their 
headman, Walidid, On the “let, with 60 horsemen, he dispersed 


near the above place a large gathering of Fattiénsa, Tarana and 


Murdéna Siydls, killing 14 of them ‘On the next day he marched 
towards Muhammadpur, taking « circnitons route towards the 
Navi in order to disperse any bodies of insurgents which might 
again have assembled. Ho was euddenly attacked in a rivers 
side jungle near Kaure Shah by « considerable body of them, 
ln the confusion Mr, Berkley was ent off, and, after moke 
ing a pollant resistance single-handed, was killed. More that 
50 of his detachment were also killed. The remainder rallied, 
and returned to Nar Shah. On the afternoon of the 23rd 
Captain Elphinstone, accompanied by Captain Black and Lien- 
tenant Chichester, started for that place. On the way 

learnt of the sack of the Harappa tabsil, and that the whole 
country down to Tulamba in Multan was in open insurrec- 
tion. Next day he was joined by Captain Paton from 
Gugera with the whole of his infantry and the three 
guns. On the 25h Harappa was reached, and then 
information was received that Captain Chamberlain who had 
marched with a Party of cavalry from Mnitdn, was surrounded 
by the rebels in the serdi st Chich&watni who were about to 
attack him. On the 26th Colonel Paton'’a force advanced from 
Harappa ; theinsurgents were met with about two milea from 
that place. They were disperse] by artillery fire, and no 
very effective pnoranit appears to have been mide. The 
force then miaveloae to Chichiwatni, where it halted several 
days. Ist was reinforced on the 28th hy fresh detachments 
from Lahore under Captains Snow ond MacAndrew. On 
the d0th Colonel Paton’s force returned towarda CGngera after 
leaving garrisons at Chichdéwatni and Harappa. On the way an 
unsatisfactory skirmish with the rehela -took place in which 
Captain Snow was wonnded, At Gogera tha foree was joined 
by a party of the Lahore Light Horse, In the early part of 
October some ineffectual operations were carried out on the north 
side of the Ravi against the Fattiings, Murdanas, &c., who had 
collected in the dense Jalli jungles after being joined by the 
Bhainiwéls and Baghelis, who had previously aided the Kathisa in 
thoroughly sacking Kamilin. Meanwhile the Kharrals submitted 
and the Wattis returned to their villages, but the tribes assembled 
at Jalli and the Kiathiis broke neross the bar towards the 
Sutlej, and concentrated near Jamlera and Lukhoke, Joiya villages, 
There they were brought to action and defeated. By the 4th 
November the insurrection waa over, and the fores employed in its 
suppression broke ap, ‘I'ne Joivds, even now o tarbulent tribe, 
liad risen and murdered an English ottieer, Liewtenant Neville, 
who was travelling on the Sutlej, They also plundered Kabdla. 
Their leader, Lukmén, behaved in the most ludicrous manner, and 
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looked heartily ashamed of himself when twitted by the people Chapter IT. 
about his conduct. Bisbey 


Claims for compensation for property destroyed or plundered The Mutiny of 

by the insurgents were admitted to the extent of Ns. 5,22,104 : of 1557- 
this nearly three lakhs was on account of the sack of Kamélia alone. 
Against this, plundered’ property to the value of Rs. 1,18,000 
Was recovered and restored to the owners. The result of 
the insurrection was not such as to encourage similar attempts. 
The leaders were executed or transported, and many persons sen- 
tenced to other punishments. Over four lakhs of rupees were 
realized from the inaurgent tribes by fine or by confiscation and 
gale of property, much of which consisted of eattle. It ia more 
pleasant to record the names of those who were conspieuons for 
their loyalty, and were rewarded accordingly ; they are—Babés 
Khem Singh and Sampéran Singh ; Sarfaréz Khan, Kharral 
Chief of Kamélia; Kanhaya, Shatri ; Dhara Singh; Jiva Khan, 
lambardir of Akbar, father of Husssin Bakhsh, at prosent Zaildér; 
Sirdir Shah ; Michhi Singh, Arora, of Kalidno, father of the 
present Zailddr Hokum Singh ; Gulab Ali, Chishti of Tibbi, father 
of Aldyir at present a man of inflaence in those parts ; Jamiyat 
Singh, Khatri; and Moréd Shah, Immediately after the insurrec- 
tion roads were made for military purposes, and additional police 
were entertained. Since then much jungle has broken up, and a 
taste for agriculture has to some extent developed. The present 
generation has prown up since the mutiny days, but it is more or 
less imbued with the memories of unsuccessful revolt and its 
evils. This combined with the quieting and steadying effect of 
a gradually more organized and generally more effective adminis- 
tration bas turned the inclinations of even the more turbulent 
tribes towards pescefal pursuits. Some of them would probably 
not hesitate to oraate « disturbance were the firm hand of British 
authority removed, but the majority of the agricultural tribes 
are now loyal and well-disposed. 


In 1874 Mr, Parser thus noticed famines and the nature of Checks cal wae 
the seasons :— sons : Famines, 


“ Mr, Saunders has stated that ‘ intelligent agriculturists ndmit that rain is 
more frequent than it was during the Sikh role "in the Lahore district ; they ovr. 
tainly do notadmit that here, They talk of the time when grass used to grow high 
enough to hide the cattle grazing. Now-n-days poople are very glad to get grass 
high enough to hides hare. But intelligent agriculturista are the last people 
in the world tobe believed. It ix, however, m notorious fuct that for a long period, 
from 1861 to E871, there was on unwiual oumber of bad sensons, If the increnso 
or decrease of vegetation has anything to say to the rainfall it ia obvious that in 
this district, where cultivation has fallen off, and where the jungle was being 
cleared away by tens-of-thousands of acrea, there ia no ronson to expect the 
rainfall to be larger than it was, From records in the district office and personal 
knowledge I have propared a statement showing the chiracter of the seasons 
from 1653-59 to 1872-73. The letters G, A, I, and B, stand for‘ good, " ‘ average,” 
‘inferior, " and * bad" -— 
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Year. Character of sensors. 

1858.50 I | Average rainfall. Crops injured by hail and rain in April 

1859-60 | i | Bainfali below average. Harvest avornge. Vast numbers of 
cniths died, 

1860-61 | B | Rainfall belowaverage. Pasturage scanty. Harvest middling. 

Famine year, — 

1861-2 A | Bein opportune. Harvest average, extept in oanal villages. 
Said to have-failed there. 

1862-63 | G | Bain abundant. Harvest good. Cotton injured, especially in 
Pakpattan, Attribtted to curse of Baba Fard. 

1963-4 | 1 | Rsinscanty. Khari harvest poor, Gatle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good avernge spring harrest owing to unusual 
innndations, especially on Mavi. 

1864-65 | HB | Rain failed both harvests. Many cattle died of starvation, 
Wheat good. Gram destroyed by unssasonable inundation. 

1865-66 | G | Sensonable rains, Excellent spring harvest. 

1866-67 [ | Bain scanty. Kharif poor. Rabi average. Grass scanty, 

1867-65 | A | Hain opparently average. Khar(f good. Rabi below average. 

| Cattle better off thun in previous year. 

1568-69 B | Rain scanty. Kherffbod, Gross scarce, Rabi fair. 

1660-70) G | Heavy rain. Winter showers scanty, On whole, good yonr. 

is70-71 | A | Puir for crops: bad for grass, On whole, not good. 

1871-72 | BH | Bad for crops and grass. Good floodadn rivers, Khénwah 
fniled. 

1872-78 | A | Heavy antomnraina. Winter rains failed, 


Heavy showers in May 1573 did some injury to crops. Jowdr 
ry ae eat failure. Grass good. 


“ Buring these 15 yenrs there have been fonr average, three good, four 
inferior, and four bad. The great famines do not anpéar to have spared this 
district. The principal were Titaniwila, Lukiwdla, and Murkanwéla famines 
daring the Sikh times, and that of 1600-61, during British rule, Tha Tittiniwéla 
famine occurred in 4. p. 1783 (ean chdive), ond wags eo called from a black beotlé 
titde that was produced in abundance in the dung of eaitle, and de 

them In torn. The Lakiwaéla famine happened in a, p, 1514, and the Muorkanwii 
in +. D. 1683. They derive their nimea from grassea that sprang up 
xboodently when rain did come mt last. The famine of 1860-01 was severely 


felt. Many cattle died, and it is aaid to have tly ratsed the PAabe f 
ateck,” eS price 


The agricultural characteristics of each of the last 10 years 


1888-89 to 1897-98 inclusive are very briefly summorizced in the 
following table :— 
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Yoar, Eharif. Eabi. Remarks, 
1855-89 .., | Average «| Average ..|Sammer raing  fnir. 
| Winter rains good. 
Bailib abundant. Some 
damage by hailand by 

. \ rain in May. 

1889.90 ... .. | Average . | Average ..|5ummer rina good. 


Sailib other short. 
Winter rain deficient. 
1890-01 ,., | oom |... i | Good... | Sommer rain fall, but 
ceased early. Winter 
rain commenced early. 


1591-92 ..,, ... | Below sverage | Inferior » | Autumo ond winter rains 
short. 

1832-03 ,., a | God... wa | Exoellone .» | Automn and winter rains 
good. Sailib favourable. 

1893-04 ,., .. | Average | Superior .. | Early summer raing good, 


doficiont in  Angust. 
Winter rains good. 
Sailab good. 

Belowaverage.., | Summer raina fair. Winter 
rains poor. Suailib good, 
but yield poor on tha 

Ravi. 

» | Inferior ..| Summer rains scanty. 
Wioter ming Inte, bat 
fairly abundant, Sailib 
failed, ; 

Below average... |Summerrains poor, Winter 
raing good on the whole. 

a Sailab failed, yiold good. 

1897-08... ...| Above average | Average ... | Summer rains late, bat 

abundant. Winter rains 

foir. Bailib fairly good. 


1804-95... _,,, | Inferior 
1895-96 inn bad Bad 


1896-97 ... + | Bodo a 





—$—— _ 





Tho three inferior years 1894-95 to 1896-97 coming in 
succession, to a considerable extent affected adversely the general 
agricultural prosperity of the district. This was to some extent 
remedied by the favourable character of 1897-98, but unfor- 
tunately the current year 1898-99 promises to be, in the Ravi 
tahsil at any rate, not much better than 1896-97. In the latter 
year the adverse agricultural conditions which resulted in a famine 
in many parts of India, caused more or less pronounced distress 
in this district. The following amounts were expended on 
charitable relief :— 


; Rs. 
For purchase of bullocks ths Ci ve «2,235 e 
Ditto ofseed ... Se ees .. 14,189 
Miscellaneous to invalids ata =< Ry 41 


Chapter II. 


Character of gen- 
azna: Fuaminos. 


- 
52. 
Chapter II, In addition to 
a : as fakdti loans :— 
: ie 
song: Famines, - 


Changes of 


For construction o 


a? 
« 
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the above, 


{ wells 


For purchase of seed and bullocks 


Since the revision of tahsils 


side of the Ravi bh 
Montgomery tabsi 
have been transfer 


and other villages from t 


action. 
in the banks of 


AVG 


19 


the following sums were advanced 


Rs. 
ww» 1,710 


... 15,580 


rae 


in 1865 several villages on each 
been transferred from the Gugera to the 
villages and a large area of waste land 


red from tahsil Pakpattan to tahsil Dipélpar, 


the Sat 


he same tahsil to Bahdwalpur by river 
Minor changes of this nature are of constant occurrence 
Iej. The changes 
tabsil divisions have already been noticed at 


of head-quarters and 
pages 45 and 46. 


The following table shows the officers who have held charge 
of the district since 1873. Nosimilar information is forthcoming 
for the preceding years :— 


From. 








ke 


6th November 1873 .. 
4th May 1a75 

20th June 1875 oe 
26th Fel ‘1876... 
30th Joly 1876 fe 
Zod October 1876... 
ith Juno 1877. 
let July 1877 os 
17th May 1878 = 
“ith December 1878 
25th Jannary 187@ .., 
4th February 1879 .. 
0th March 1879 
26th March 1881 
12th May 1581 
ith March 1882 
Ist May 1882 sia 
22nd Augnat 1882 .., 
14th November 1889 
Vth March 1689 =... 
13th Angnst 1853... 
13th November 1859 
4th March 1884 
7th August 1884 
26th June 1885 
18th April 1885, 
S0th April 1885 
20th April 1887 


» | 6th August 1884 
re | Sth June 1886 
+ | 17th April 1886 


ve | 19th April 1887 
. | 6th September 1557 


Ta, 








4th November 1873 
| Grd May 1875 
1fth June 1875 


25th February 1876 Lientenant-Colonel F, 


2%h Joly 1876... 
Ist October 1876... 
26th Jone ITF ass 
30th July 1577 
1éth May 1878 
20rd December 1878 
24th January 1879... 
érd Febroary 1879. 
Sth March 1870... 
2fth March 1851 ... 
llth May 1581 
Ltth March 1553 
ith April 1882 
Zlst Angnat 1682)... 
13th November 1882 
loth March 1583. nee 
12th August 1883 ... 
12th November 1883 
rd March 1884 


ae 


aed 
eee 


ae 


Sith A pril 1886 er] 


Prey 


Sth September 1887... | 8th Febranry 1888... 
Sth February 1883 ,., | diet January 18590... 


Ist Fobruary 1859 .,, | Gth March 1880... 
7th Morch 1889 =. | Sith May 1800 
6th Way 1890 «+ | LOth October 1890 


th Ootober 1800 eee | 
Slat March 1891 .., 


— 








30th March 1891 





Name of District Officer in charge. 











——_—S 


Mr, T. W. Smyth. 
Licutenant Cologel F. M, Birch, 
Mr. FP. E. Moore. 

M. Birch. 


Mr. M. Macauliffe, 

Mr, A. H. Benton. 
| Mr. M. Macauliffe, 
Mr. G. L. Smith. 


. | Mr. M. Macanliffe, 


Lioutenant-Colonel H. V, Riddell, 
M. A. E. Bulman, 
Lieatenant-Oolonel H, V. Riddell, 
Mr. A. R. Holman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell, 
Mr. H. W. Stool, 
Lientenant-Colonel H. V. Riddell, 
aloe BR. Eartholomaw., 

Major H. J. Lawrence, 

Mr. G. L. Smith, 

Mr. G. Knox. 

Major C, MoNeile, 

Mr. J. G, Siloock, 

Major C. MoNoile. 

Mr. T. ©. Wilkinson, 

Mr. C. E. Gladstone, 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. J. G, M. Rennie. 

Mr. T. Troward, 

Mr. A. Hf, Dino, 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. T, J. Kennedy, 

Colonel 0. Beadon, 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 


| Sardar Mohammad Afzal Ehan. 


Mr. T. J. Kennedy, 


Stith November 1891 | My. —. Beott-Smith, 
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F | T ly of Dis Officer in charge. canis 
rom, . To. | Name istrict Officer in charge. SIP 
History. 
25th November 1991 | 23rd February 1892 | Mr. J. M. Donie. 
24th February 1592... | 2let March 1892 ...| Mr, R. M. Dane. 
22nd March 1892 ... | 27th August 1892 ... | Mr. H. Scott-Smith. 
28th August 1892 .., |) 0th November 1892 | Mr. A. I. Uarrison. 
10th November 1892/13:h April 1893... | Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 
Mth April 189a =. | WGth July 1893 =... | Mr. A, I. Harriaon, 
14th July 1593. «+ | Ist December 1803... | Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 
2od December 1893 .. | Sth Decomber 1893... | Captain C. P. Egerton. 
10th December 1893 | 14th May 1844 ..,| Mr. T. J. Kennedy, 
15th May 1894 ow | olat October 1894 .., | Mr. P. J, Fagan. 
22nd Octobor 1834...) 10th April 1805 .. | Mr, W. C. Renouf, 
With April 1695 =... | 10th May 1895 =... | Mr. P. J. Fagan. 
llth May 1805 ++ | Oth February 1897 Diwiin Narendra Nath, 
ith February 1897... | 18th November 1898 | Abdul GhafGr Khan of Zaida, 


18th November 1598 | Mr. A. J. W. Eijitechin. 


From the above sketch of the history of the district it will General review of 
be seen that there is no prosperous past on which to look back tho past of the 
with pleasure. From the earliest time the district bas been 

inhabited by robber tribes; for centuries it has been a prey to 

anarchy and savage warfare ; it has been traversed by the most 

ferocious and sanguinary conquerors of whom we read in history, 

Nature itself has affected the district unfavourably. Tracts of 

country once irrigated from branches of the large rivers had 

to be abandoned when the water ceased to flow. Every induce- 

ment has in the past been given to the people to adopt a restless 

roving life. That they should haye clung to their old habits is not 

surprising, 


Some conception of the development of the district since Developmentsines 

it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which *=#ti02. 

gives some of the lending statistics for five yearly periods, so far 

as they are available, while most of the other tables appended to 

this work give comparative figures for the last few years. In the 

ease of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are not always 

strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases 

from one period to another. But the figures may be accepted 

as showing in geooral terms the nature and extent of the advance 

made, : 








The development has been on the whole steady, but, as can 
only be expected in a tract where agricultural conditions are so 
fluctuating, and so dependent on precarious river floods, and the 
comparatively small but at the same time indispensable assistance 

iven by the scanty rainfall to well-irrigated cultivation, that 

velopment has not always gone on at an uniformly rapid rate, 
For really permanent agricultural development all depends on 
the extension of irrigation by canals; without this the district 
must always remain in a backward condition compared with other 
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Chapter WU. neighbouring paris of the province. A sofficiency of grazing 
ae has hitherto been an clement of prime importance in the economic 
History —_ prosperity of a district, a great part of the wealth of which has 
Developmentsince wonsisted in its cattle. But there can be little doubt that the 
people are learning more or less rapidly to prefer agriculture to 
a pastoral and nomadic lifo, and the namber of cattle will in all 

probability more or less continuously decrease in future years. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE PHOPLE. 


SECT On A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for 
the whole district, of the distribntion aver towns and villages, 
over nrea, anil ainong houses and families, while the number of 
houses in each town is shown in Table No. XG. The statistics 


Chapter er ITT, A. 
Statistical 
Description of po- 


for the district as a whole pive the following figures. Further inform- pulation, 


ation will be found in Chapter IT of the Censns Report of 1891 :— 





1881 :.. 1891 

ree : Pista Persona... na DEAT ass O62 ‘a 
staf of total population who live in { Miles... . ORD. 960 
Females we S263 2. Dd 

Averege rural population per village ee ict = 250 ... 258 
Average total population por village and town ike fa ie «6 BE BS 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ... = “ns pia ier «| hatte a0 
Averace distance from village to village, in miles Spo .. Trae 
( Total population TT. on 87 

=f ; 1 ' ) Total ures pies population 72 ... BS 
sity of population Pat poe { Total population 7 ramet 
per square mile of 4 Cultivated area tL Eural population 738 GIT 


Calturable area Total population 5 .. 120 


L eit Sree 527 ... 106 

— : illages ... 1d ... 137 
Number of resident families per occupied house tt viracelipiey teres Sad EH! 
Number of persons per occupied house ; qiisees a sth net ell 
Number of persons per resident family Bean ag — ee ay oh 


It bas already been explained that nearly three-fifths ‘of the 
total area is practically uninhabited, being occupied only by nomad 
pastoral tribes, and deserted even by them during certain seasons 
of the year. 


Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of mig- |. 
rants in each SEC and the distribution of immigrants by 
PROPORTION PER MILE OF TOTAL roruLatioy, will he found in Table No. 
eee ipa | een Z rseheiry Nos, 

all fe! 64, 65, 71, 72, 77-80, 83 
langaed Sbsahend i of the Provincial Census 
Report for 1891, while 











1881.) 1801. the whole subject is dis- 

eussed at length in Part 

. ——|— 1, Chapter X, of the same 
Peracns ... p 

Mahan se an a report. The total gain 

Femnicd...  ... a7 =| e8| 113 and loss to the district by 


| migration as returned at 
the censuses of 188] and 1891 are shown comparatively in 
table on the margin, The total number of residents born 


Migration and 
inte place of popu- 
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out of the district by the census of 1891 was 48,359, of 
piesa m whom 26,311, or 54 per cent., were males, and 22,045 females, 
: 2 The corresponding percentage of males by the census of 
Migragion § and y93] was 55. The number of people born in the distriet and 
nigel POP" living in other parts of the Punjab including Fendatory States is 
57,447, of whom 31,509, or 55 per cent., are males and 25,938 
females, The corresponding percentage of males by the census of 
1851 was 50. 

The migration according tothe census returns of 1891 has 
been sitotoally to and frien she following districts of the Punjab 

and the Bahawalpur State :— 





[MMIGHATION FieM EMIGRATION TO 


TDigtrict. 





z s | 

2 | @ ) 2p Z 

a | & (Boles [eee 
= \ Se or 
Ferozepur 3,134) 3,285) g4ai9] 6,493) 4473) 10,006 
Multda 1416) Ilv4) o59a] 4,193) 3,087.) 7,200 
Thang 2,573 | 1,003) 4,560] 1415) 1,087 | 3446 
Lahore she oo | 8,106| 8453) 16555] 8629) S271 | 16,0. 
Amritear ac os | 1S | 1,135 |} 2 281 169 450 

| 

Bakdwalpor .. — ..- 3,764 | 2575 | 6430] 9390) 7,710 | 17,106 








The figures below show the general distribution of the popnolae 
tion by birth-place :— 


SSS Sr 


Boro in. 


The district 
The province .. 
Indin s+ sas 
Asia 
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It will be seen that as regards both immigration to and Chapter ITI, A: 
emigration from the district the males have been slightly in excess statistical. 
among the migrants; thus pointing to the conclusion that these os 4 
movements of population hava been of a permanent character. Rect ney of oe 

The following remarks on the migration to and from Mont- lation, 
gomery are taken from the Census Report of 1881 :— 


“Of Inte years cannl irrigation in the Montgomery district has received an 
enormous imp¢tus from the constroction of new inundation cuts, and immigrants 
have been attracted from tho surrounding districts, and more especially from 
Lahore. Yet the similar extension of irrigation in Lahore, Ferozepore, Maltin and 
Bahawalpur has cansed extensive emigration, which bas on the whole exceedad 
the immigration; though if tha large emigration to Bahdwalpur which took place 
when the State come under English management were dedocted, the movement 
would ba markedly in the opposite direction. Tho moderate percentage of males 
ameag both emigrants aod imenigrante shows how largely permanent the migra- 
tion has been, thoagh o portion of it isdoubtless due to the movement of herds to 
the river valleys io comecquence ofthe drought which preceded the Census,” 


A good deal of the immigration from Ferozepore, Lahore: 
Amritsar and Bahawalpur shown in the returns of tho last census 
(1891) is due tothe formation of the Mohég-Para Colony in 
the former extensive waste areas in the western portion of 
Dip4lpur and in the central and eastern portions of Pakpattan. 


The fignres in the statement below show the population of Increase and de. 
sa A aint as it stood at the four enumerations of 1855, 1868, cres*? of population, 
881 and 1891 :— ; 








| 
| aie | 




















| Donsity 
Census. Persona. | Mules, Females, (per aqoore 
mila, 

=e ae rad 

| W855. =e «see | «© 808,020 | 178,933) 152,887: 55 

S| ises) |) |, saoaa3| 200,867.) 159,878 Gt 

24 1851... oo. we | 20,529 | 230,047 | 199,552 7 

a} 180t .. se oe | $90,521 | BE0,G18 | 220,908 87 

\ . 

+ 3 | 1888 on 1855 aif 1170 1143 1205 he 

224 1881 on 1863 «| 2183 lige 1211 120 

fs | 1891 on 1881 | MTA 115°7 1188 113 
Fy 


eee 


The figures given above for 1855- refer to- the district as it 
then stood. Between that year and 1863 4.0. a tract with a 
population of 1,826 persons. was lost, and another with a popula- 
tion of 3,302 gained; so that the population with which the 
comparison should be mado is really 309,496. The figures of 
1868 have been corrected for transfers of territory. It will be 
seen that the annual increase per 10,000 of population between 
1881 and 1891 was 157 for males, 188 for females and 171 for 
persons, at which rate the male population would be doubled 
in 45°6 years, the female in 37*2, and the total population in 
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Chapter ITI, A. 40°6 years. Supposing the sama rate of increase to hold good 


3 for the next ten years, the population for each year would be in 
Statistical. pond 5. 
Increase and de- 





crease of population. 

Year. Persons. Males. Females. 

istl ins 4,005 2,696 2,200 
: 5,Cel 2,738 

Isa 6,160 2,781 2,383 
1s 6,260 , 2436 
1StG VF ii * i a 6,437 2,912" | 2,625 
1897 Pes oa ane per er 6,034 2069 2,576. 
1888 iF ri — ‘as oi 5,620 #3,005 2,24 
1s09 tid me aa baa age 6,720 3,052 2,074 
1900 Pop aay Set 5,825 2,062 2,726 
1801 ate come al PS OE 8G 5,926 | 8,149 BTT 


SSS —E—eEEE 


It seems probable that the rate of increase will be sustained 
Part of tha increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy of 
~ enumeration at each successive enumerations, a good test of which 
isafforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 57°02 
in 1855, 55°62 in 1868, 54°61, in 1881 and 54 in 1891. But the 
loss by emigration which marked the period between 1863 and 
1881 will probably not continue, while the district is an exception- 
ally healthy one. 


The percentages of inorease in total, rural ond urban 
population, between 1881 and 1891, were as follows :—* 














j Total popo- | 
Foraon® bee one one dea wee une | ly] 72 144 
Mallow | avs : te SF Ld 17 
Females oan abe aan 18 Pea oni 168 


183 1¢6 


SSS SS EE 

The proportionate increase in urban population has thus beem 
smaller than in rural ; and the same was the ease for the period 
intervening between the census of 1863 and that of 188]. This 
is probably due to the attraction exercised upon the commercial 
elasses of the towns by the great trading centres of Lahore and 
Multén, now that railways have made communication easy and 
local centres less necessary and important. The populations of 
individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
their several headings in Obapter VI. Within the district the 


increase of population for the yarioug tabsils is shown in the 
following table = 
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Ss —— Chapter I, A. 

PrencexTace oF — 

‘POPULATION, Statistical, . 
—— Inorease and dea- 

S | 1881 | 1891 crease of population, 
on 


ToTat PopoLaTiox“. 











— i OLS aS eS SE 
Montgomery... we F204 76,31 O4,127| 02,04 fi ce] 
Gopera ver os 81,067 05,41 Oe 113,447 i7-7, lu lia 
Dipétpor =... 102,281) 120,890) 154,600) 150,408) 1270, 119) 7 











—=———_ | ————— 


Pikpatian ...  ... oa 67,785) 78,612] 111,971) 10s6 





- Total District ... cogs ey 426,529) 400,521)11613) 119 


———— 


The table in the margin shows tha distribution of the popnla- 

| | 1881 and 1891 
Tahail. Tract A. | Tract B. | Tract C. var the threa 
main tracts 
into which the 
district may 
13,330 neo 


—— 





76,104 psc0 A, that irri- 

65,033 33,471 gated hy 

marae a canals; B, that 
heat ot, au f. 

eses1| y6o19 inundated! by 

ee ies rivers ; ©, that 
ti 4 25 i “4 - 

17.451 87 441 neither irri 


26,058 gsso gated nor in- 
41,450, 13,606 undated, Tha 
—— increase that 











Toisl ...11881 ...| 14ssaa| 1962901}  as7oa took placa in 
(ise1 .,.| 177,999 | 215,513 52.176 thepopulation 
’ y Pp 


——— a eee oe of 6 district 
is a Whole between 1855 and 1868 was confined entirely to the 
tracts styled, respectively, Anand. Intract B there was an actual 
decrease in each of the four tahsils, 


Mr. Purser noted that the population remained stationary 
between 1855 and 1868 in the cis-Kavi éaildba tracts of Mont- 
gomery and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipélpur ; 
otherwise there was a general falling off in the sailaba tracta, 
and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal circles. 
The increase in the parts of Dip&lpur and Pakpattan irrigated 

the canals was especially large. It was in these parts that most 
the grants of waste lands were made. The increase which 
took placa in population between 1891 and 1891 was confined 
almost entirely to the Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils ; the increase 
was both absolutely and relatively largest in the latter. Canal 





® These Gzures do uot agree with the published figures for the whole district. 
They aie tate from the micideed te the District office, and are the beat 
GSgures now available, The difference in very slight, 


Incresse and de- 
crease of population. 


Births and deaths, 


Males. ue we | 96.1 32) a8 | a7 | a4 | ge | a1 | as) 

Females we se | 27 | 88 |-30| 97) 86) 97 | a2 | 45 | ay | as | ag 
Persone 4.00 Ses vs | 20 | 93/89 a7 25 | 26 si | 44 a at ih 
EL ———— - = : 
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irrigation has been developed and improved in both, bnt mainl 
in Pékpottan by the constraction of the new Sohag-Péra Cana > 
and this has, of course, led to a marked increase in -population. 
The number of new colonists in the Sohég-Péra Colony at the 
last census was 13,105, ) 


In Montgomery a decrease of population took place, and in 
Gugera the increase was moderate. Montgomery had evidently 
not recovered from the erippling effects of the loss of river 


‘éailab, which in Gugera had to some extent been counteracted 


y & development of canal irrigation. 


Table No, X1 shows the total number of births and deaths ; 
registered in the district for the eleven years from 1887 to 1897. 
The distribution of the totaldeaths and of the deaths from fever 
for these eleven -years over ‘the twelve months of the year 
is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and XIB, The annual birth-rates 


per mille, calculated on the population of 1891, have been as 
shown below :— ; 


























_ The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
since 1887, calculated on the population of 1891:— 
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The monthly rates from 1891 to 1897 are shown at pege 21. 


_ The registration is still imperfect, thongh it is yearly improv- 
ing; but tho figures always fall short of the feck, an the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing fora regular increase 
due to improved ‘registration, fairly closely with the actnal 
fluctuations in the births and deaths, Such further details as to 
birth and death-rates in individual towns assare available will 


be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the 
several towns in Chapter VI. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition ara given in Chapter III, A, 
great detail in various tables of the Census Report for 1891; aaa 
while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Statistical. 
Table No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics “8 
must be taken subject to limitations, which will be found fully 
discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report. Their value rapidly 
diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is 
unnecessary hereto give actual figures, or any statistics for. 
tahsils. The following figures show the distribution by age of 
~every 10,000 of the population according to the census figures :— 
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racy of enumeration. 


In the Census of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 


males in the 
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among some of the Ravi tribes who undoubtedly practised it in the 
past there is probably no very great solicitude for infant female life, 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote in 1881 a3 follows in his Census 
Report for the district :—“ Early marriages are not the custom 
in this district. Girls are married between the ages of 15 and 
20°; but it is not at all uncommon for a woman, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, to be still uomarried at the age of 25. 
Perhaps the lateness of marriage accounts for the prevalence of 
the crime of running away with another man's wife that is so 

‘common in Montgomery.” A comparison of the figures for age- 
eriods given by the last census as compared with those of 
881 tends to show that the average age of marriage both for 

males and females, is somewhat lower den it was formerly, 


Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
— |  @nd lepers in the district, The pro- 
portions per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these infirmities ara shown in 
the margin. Tables XII, XIII, XIV 
and XV of the Census Report of 1891 
give further details of the castes of 
the infirm. The climate and health of 
the district have been already noticed 
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Chapter III. B. at page 21. As regards sanitation this district does not differ in any 
Social and Reli- marked way from others ; but the general dryness of the climate 
cious Life. probably renders the prevailing insanitary habits more innocuous 
Infrmities, Sani. than in moister climates, Villages are dirty us elsewhere; man- 
i ure is. stored close under the walls, and the usual excavation pits 
are common. The greatest’ amonat of sickness, mostly fever, 
occurs near the canals, and where there has been much river inun- 
dation, Small-pox.and pneumonia are fairly common in the cold 

weather. 


The people are, with comparatively few exceptious, an exces- 


sively hardy set and abstemious, except in the use of tobacco ; ; 


tliey are also foud of opium. 


European and Eur- The figures given below show the composition. of the Chris- 
asian population. tian popnlation, and the respective nambers who returned their 

birth-place and their language as European, They are taken: 
from Supplementary Table A, Part II, and-Tables Nos. X and XI 
of the Census Report for 1891 :— 
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3 British Isles 
= Other European countries 





= Total Earopean countries 
The figures for the races of Christians are discussed in Chapter 


XI of the Census Report. The distribution of Buaropean aud 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No VIL. 





SECTION B—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Types of villoges. There are three types of villages—the Kamboh type, the Jat 
type, and the Arain type. Toone or other of these most of the 
Villages in the district muy be referred, In the Kambob type of 


al 
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1s a amall yard im front of the horse with mud walls. Tho : ze 
houses are close Poerether: The whole village has a compact look. Bess oe 
In the Jat type of villuge the houses sometimes are built of mud, Types of villages. 
sometimes they are made of plaited switches. Sometimes they 

have a mud roof, but generally they are thatched, If not built in 

& square, the houses are scattered all over the village site. There 

are no walled yards, but there are huge enclosures for keeping e 
cattle about each house. These enclosures are very simple; asa 

rule, A few forked branches with the forks sticking up are plant- 

ed in the ground, and horizontal branches are placed on these, 

their ends resting in the forks. The Ardin type of village par- 

takes of the characters of the other two, modified to some extent, 
Sometimes the Kamboh characteristics predominate, sometimes the 

Jat features are more marked. There are no walls round the 

villages nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. But the 

houses are built with their fronts facing inwards ; and their backs 

form as it were an outer wall. There are generally some treew 

xbout the village ; and ocensionally the fields are fenced along the 

roads leading out of the abadi. So altogether stealing cattle out 

of a village is not so simple a8 might be thought. Human habit- Houses. 
ations are of five kinds—(1) pakhi: this means primarily a screen 

of til :* and a shed made of such screens is also so called. [1 is 
commonly used by wandering tribes, and by people grazing cattle 

in the bdr ; (2) chhan: thisis a shed with thatched roof ‘and 
thatched sides : (3) jhuga:a shed with thatched roof and sides 

made of plaited Rana* or switches ; (4) kiudé: a house with 

mad walls and thatched roof : (5) kotha>this is a house with 

walls and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of large 
cubes of sun-dried mud called diimdn. These are made by water- 

ing # piecn of ground and plonghing it. Tt is then watered again 

and ploughed, and levelled while under water. The cubes are ent 

with a sickle, and when dry are dug out with a kati. Walls built 

of these blocks are plastered with mud. 


village the houses are solidly built of mud, and have flat roofs. Chapter I2I,B: ~ 


On coming to a village the traveller will sometimes see jn Description of a 
the outskirts a number of little children amusing themselves with *"8* 
n chachingul, which is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical 
post abont two feet high. Here the infant villager practises walk- 
ing. More common is a piece of wood, a portion of the trank of 
a tree, about two feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, with 
a bit hollowed ont on one side, so as to form a handle by which 
the block may be grasped. This is the budgar or damb-bell, with 
which the athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves'in the evening. 
Farther on, at the first houses, ho is stopped by a rnde-gate 
(phatha) made of thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars ; while 
this is being removed, we may observe a cord passing across the 
road with a square piece of wood not unlike a prisoner’s ticket, 
covered with hieroglyphics, suspended in the middle. This is a 





* Part of the sarr plant (see page 24), 
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charm (tawiz) to keep off cattle-disease. A holy fakir gels some 
small sum annually in bullion for providing these charms. They 
are the, Hindustani tana, and are in great request in times of mur- 
rain. Ifthe village is of a good size, there will probably be a 
flour mill (khards) worked by one bullock, or if there is mach 
enstom, by a pair. Near the wall of each house is a small earthen 
oven, on the top of which a pot of milk preparatory fo 
churning will besimmering. The pot and the oven are called 
didh-kirhni, Several other earthen pots are hung upon a. stick - 
with branches called nihni, Several.carthen cylinders or oblong 
receptacles for grain (bkarola), five or six vet high, will be rang- 
ed in the front yard. A baby will be sprawling in a cradle 
(pingha) swang toa har nnder a shed: and the women of the 
family will Le spinning thread close by. lo the lane may-be seen 
a raised platform (munna), on which the master of the honse takes 
his ease on hot nights, if bis roof is thatched, or he too lngy to go to 
the top if it is flat. A little further on, a fire is ernckling in tho 
public oven of the village (sndehht) , and a crowd of women with 
dishes contnining dough stand round chattering till their turn 
comes to get their cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 12 
or 15 feet high, in shape like a conical shot, are seen near the 
house of tho village money-lender (kardr or sahukar}, These are 
made of thick bands of kina, fastened together hy pegs and 
plastered with mud, ‘hese are called palla, and contain the 
grain given to the morey-lender in repayment, with compound 
interest, of cash advanced, or more commonly in partial settlement 
of the zaminddy’s perennial account. ‘The autocrat himself will 
be sitting onthe ground, working a cotton-gin (belna) with the 
utmost vigour, while near him several bedsteads (chdrpiis) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton drying. Going ont of 
the village, a plain mnd bnilding with three pinnacles on the roof, 
a platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a mud _ 
enclosure, is seen, Several water-pots stand on the edge of the 
platform. Often there is an oven for heating water, his 
is the masit or mosque. If the proprictors of the village belong 
to a pious tribe, balf-a-dozen little boys will, in the forenoon, 
seen sitting on the platform in company with their pre- 
ceptor, the village mullah, swinging themselves backwards and 
forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their voices. 
The book itself lies before them on a stand. te go all through 
the village we probably come across a few weavers at work; a 
carpenter is making the cog-wheels of a well; there are no carts ; 
but several nags of sorts, by the vigorous use of their lungs, insist 
on being noticed. At certain seasons of the year there will be 
a pen of young lambs at the mdchhi's house, At other times 
tho roofs will be red with pepper pods drying in the sun, The 
stacks of dried dung eakes used for fuel must not be forgotten ; 
nor the village dogs. There is not much else to see in an ordinary 
village, and some of the things mentioned here will not be found 
in most, There are no tanks and no large trees such os are found ~ 


on the other side of the Sutlej. But, in return, there are no 
pigs and no peacocks, , ; 
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Besides regular villages, the diatrict contains rahnds or per- Chapter III, B. 

manent encamping-grounas which deserve a few remarks. The Social and Reli- 
encamping-grounds are scattered all over the Vast space which rious Life. 
intervenes between the cultivation on the banks of the Raéviand x inaa encamp- 
that on the Butlej. They generally consist ofa large circle of ments. 
sheds which form the habitation of the cattle herds of the pastoral 
tribes during a large portion of the year, The centre is occupied 
at nights by the herds, and generally contains a narrow and deep 
well from which water can only be obtained with much labour, 
and opparently in very insufficient quantities. The immense 
herds of cattle which roam about the centre of the Biri Dodb 
and used todo so in the Rechna Dodb until the colonization, 
which is still in progress was commenced, remninin the vicinity 
of these rahnds from the commencement of the rains till the end 
of February. On the approach of the hot season the scant 
herbage of these tracts becomes generally insufficient for their 
support, and they are driven down to the banks of the rivers, 
where the vegetation, which covers lands thrown up by the floods 
of the previous year, affords them ample pasturage till the com- 
mencement of the next rainy season. The word rahna is applied 
to permonent encamping-grounds, to which the herdsmen 
» regularly resort every season, and which are known by the names 

of the tribes to whom they have belonged for generations. 
Temporary stations for a single season are called bhainis, and, 
when the herd is chiefly composed of camels, the encampment is 
known by the name of jhok. 


_ Alist of the furniture and household utensils, with their Household furni- 
prices, found in families of average means, is givén at page 55 of ture. 
Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The total cost as given by him was 
Rs. 41-6-0 ; it is much the same now, if anything a little higher. 
No doubt many families manage to get on with less, There are 
also. a number of earthen plates, pots, &c., made by the village 
potter ae part of his contract duties. 


The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few ond Clothing of men. 
simple ; but the more one inquires into the matter, the more 
hopeless one becomes of ever understanding it. Men invariably 
wear a turban of white cloth called pag, and costing from Rs. 2 to 
8 annas; the cloth is often of European manufacture ; they wear 
shoes costing from Rs. 2 to Re. 1; also boys’ shoes cost 8 annaa 
a pair, Besides, they have two sheets: one they wear round the 
upper part of the body, the other is wrapped round the waist, and 
is cither tucked in at the back after being passed between the legs, 
in which case it is called dhoti, or else it is allowed to hang down 
round the lower part of the body like a tight petticoat, when it ia 
called majhia. This is tho Hindustant tahmad, A dhoti is, 
however, usually of only ono breadth and 10 hdths long ; while a 
majhla is only 6 to 7 haths in length, but has two breadths of 
cloth in it. Dhotis are worn by Hindu men ; majhlas by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, men and women. Occasionally a tunic, called 
kurta when worn by men, and jhagga when worn by women and 
children, is seen. But among men of the agricultural tribes its use 


* 
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may be said to be unknown. The dress ‘worn by Mohammadan 
and Hindu boys and adults in the cold weather and hot weather, 
with the prices of the garments, is shown in great detail at page $7 
of Mr. Purser's Report. Muka is simply the checkered upper 
sheet worn by boys ; itis adout 2 feet by 23 feet. It is said to be 
called also dala when worn by Hindus, and rounta when worn by 
Muhammadans. Khaddar, adhotar, dres, and khasa are kinds of 
cloth. Zungiisa sheet woven in checks, generally white and 
dark blue, The lower lungi bas a border at one end ealled anni : 


the upper liingi has a border at both ends, Khes isa cloth woven 


in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated (dabba}. It bas 
in the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is much worn 
by Kambohs and Muhammadans. ” 


Women’s shoes cost from Re. 1 to’S annas ; girls’ shoes the 
game as boys. Women wear trousers called suthan made of stsi, 
a cleth with stripes lengthwise. ‘The ground is usually blue and 
the stripes red or white, or else they wear e ‘petticoat called 
‘Iahinga or ghagra. The former name is more in vse by towns-people, 
‘the latter by villagers. The lahinga, too, is usually made of finer 
stuff than the ghagra. They are both generally dyed red or 
bluse. Sometimes, at the time of dyeing, some parts of the cloth 
are tied, and soremain uncoloured. On the upper part of the 
“body a boddice is worn, either with or without a kurti or jhagga. 
The kurti is a shirt with sleeves reaching only half way to the — 
‘elbows, It maybe of any cloth or colour. When worn without 
the kurfi, the boddice is called choli. [t covers the breasts, and has 
a slip ranning further down in front. It has short sleeves, and is 
tied behind, This is usually worn by Hindus. The angi is a 
boddice worn with the kurfi, and differs from the cholt only in 
having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear this kind 


cof boddice under the kurti. Over their heads women wear a shawl, 


There are several kinds. ‘The most common are as follows : the 
phulkdri, The cloth of this is dyed, and then designs are worked 
‘on it with silk of different colours with the needle. Chuni much 
the same as phulkdri, but smaller, and worn by girls, Salari : 
this shaw] bas two colours, woven in lengthways, Chakla is the 
‘same as saldrt with broader stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if 
-eoloured ; the colours are printed and not woven in. | ilu and 
lassa are dyed a rusty red, called thandapdni, and differ chiefly 
in the kind of-cloth of which they are made. Lastly, shal q. é. 
shawl, printed in gaudy colours, and mostly worn by women of 
the kamin class. A statemerit showing the clothes worn by 
women and girls, similar tothat given for men and boys, will be 
fonnd at page 590f Mr. Parser’s report. Chop is a phulkari 
with flowers on the border only. Itis dyed red, Bagh is the same 
as phulkéri, but the designs are closer together and more numer- 
ous. Itis not to be suppposed that the phulkdri, chop, bigh 
and bhochan are all worn at one and the same time by the 
Fame person, ‘ 


* Handbook of Manufactures and Arte of the Panjab (p, 1 e¢ seq.) concerning 
the different kinds of cloth. 
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A woman ought to have the following ornaments. It isa 
point of family honour to provide them, if possible. Other orna- 
ments are luxuries, these necessaries :— 


‘Silver bracelets (hathkaridn), costing Rx, 10 to Ee. 30 the pair. 

Armlets of silver (bhawatta before marriage, fdd after marriage), costing 
Rs. 10 to Es, 12 the pair. 

Silver ear-rings (wdlidn), costing Bs. 4 to & the eet. 

Silver eor-drops (pater) % » 12 the pair. 

Gold nose-ring (math) z » 8 to 20each., 


Bedding consista of a lef (lihdf) of printed khaddar, stuffed 
with cotton, It has a cover or ulara. This is worn over the 
body ;a similar quilt called twlai is placed beneath. Another 
covering is the dolar, a coarse cotton sheet with blue border and 
black stripes lengthwise. Fine blankets (loi). are also used ; but 
coarse blankets (biura) are left to farm labourers and other 
poor people. 


Asa rule, the people have their food cooked at home during 
the cold weather, end atthe public ovenof the mdchht during 
the hot season. The mdchhant gets a portion of whatever she 
bakes, for the cook is generally a female. This wage ia called 
bhdra. The staple food consists of wheaten cakes. In the cold 
weather, jowdr, china or kangni generally takes the place of 
wheat, butif a camindar has wheat, he eats it, Bajra ond maize are 
also eaten to a small extent. China is boiled Pe used like rice ; 
kangni is made into large thick cakes which are palatable enough 
when hot, but very dry when cold. Jowdr is also used in the shape 
of cakes. With these cakes da! (the split grain) of gram, mash, 
or mung, or vegetables, are eaten. In the hot weather especially, 
vegetables, chiefly pumpkins of sorts, are used. In the cold 
weather, turnips, carrots and sag (greens) taka the place of 
pumpkins. Besides, all saminddrs drink large quantities of milk 
or butter-milk, generally the latter. Meals are taken twicea day, 
about 10 a. «.and after sunset. Tho food isalmost always cold. 
If any food remains over from the evening meal it is eaten in the 
morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is occasionally 
eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals, Butter or ghi 
(clarified butter) is commonly used with the cakes ; salt, spices, und 
gur (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use. It is not 
easy to ascertain the quantity of food which a mun consumes per 
diem. But it is approximately from 4 to } of a sér of flour, 2 
chitdks or 4 of a sér of dal,4 chitak of ghi, and from 4 to I 
sér of butter-milk or milk, with 8 mdshas of salt, or 6 pounds per 
anoum. The allowance of salt is rather under the average con- 
sumption in the Punjab, The following form will show roughly 
the amount of food used by a man during the year and 
its cost :— , 
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This is a fairestimate for a zaminddr in average circumstances 
People well off will spend more, and the poor fare worse ; women 
and children of course consume less food. The zamindér has to bny 
next to nothing on account of food. No allowance has been made 
for fuel, because as much as is wanted can be got in the jungle 
for nothing. : 


The following estimate of the annual consumption of food by 


a family of five persons, including two children, was furnished for 
the Famine Report, of 1869 :— 


|e 
Por an agriculturist's family, | For a family of a non-agriculturist. 
Description of grain. |Maund.| Sére. 






















Wheat ... 20 0 oO 
Rice “re we **e 1 oO ¥ 
Jowsir (great-millet) ... 4 3} 
Kangniand china... 2 0 
Makki (Indian-corn) ... - —— 
Jau (barley) ... eee 2 3} 

Total ... 3l 8 
Gram ddl 


re vo 1 
Bloth (Phaseolus radictus) 1 
Masur (Brvum lens) 0 

3 


Use of tobacco and 
opium. 


Every man ani ae so does every urchin as soon as he 


is big enough to carry the hukka : women do not smoke. The 

use eaten Paes pire mpond a every man has a bit 

wrapped up in the ban, igious mendicants aro 

especially addicted to the use of this drug. 

Amusements. The amusements of the people, to an ordinary observer, seem 
few and dull. Little boys may be seen beating a ball about with 
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a stick, and their elders pitch the budgar or dumb-bell about, On 
occasions of extraordinary festivity, such as fairs, they are complete- 
ly satisfied with incessant tom-tommg, riding about two on a horse or 
three on a camel, and a swing in a merry-go-round, now and then, 


The male portion.of the agricultural population is more or 
less employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry 
nil the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the other hand, are everywhere hard worked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaying them scarcely 
any luisure for reat or amusement, They mnst be up before it is 
light, to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
honse, throw away the-rubbish, and make enkes of the cow-dung. 
Water has then to be fetched. When this is over, it is time to 
commence cooking the morning meal, which, when read y, has to 
he taken to the men working in the fields, If after this their 
services are not required to watch the crops and frighten awny the 
birds, they are expected to spin cotton or wool to be made into 
clothing for the family,—indeed the two occupations are often 
combined. Ayain, early in the afternoon preparations have to be 
made for the evening meal, the vegetables or dal are placed on the 
fire, and a second trip made to the village well for water. By 
the time they return, it is time to knead the flour, make it into 
eakes, and cook it fur their husbands, sons, and brothers : these 
lords of creation will assist in tying up and milking the cows, 
This done, the milk is pat over a slow fire to warm, and the 
family sits down to dinner ; and so the days pass with little varia- 
tion from year to yeur. 


The following is the list of the recognized divisions of time :-— 
Recogximxp pivissox oF TIME WITH 


et 








Corresponding English time, 





Muhammadans. Hindus, 
= SS as See, ee ees 
Namiz wela ...| Parbhétwola... A littl before sunrise. 
Wado wela = | Wada weln ine ill one hour-and-a-half after 
annrise, 
Roti weln es: | Roti wola «» | From wadi wela till a watch and 
| & half after anorise, 
Knlahar o | Kolahor + | One watch and o half after 
: Pre oe 
Dopahar «+ | -Dopa on oon. 
Peshi wela he Landie wala ve. | 2 Po 
gar woln w ' None je «- | An hour before gsonset, 
Nimashan wela or Sandhia wela, Tar-/ Sunset. 
mi wea kalan wela ,.. 
Bota wela s+ | Sota weln ae ess sunset tll one watch of the 
| night bas passed, 
Adhi nit ow | Adhi rit ws | Midnight, 


Pahar rit bigt ,,, Paharratbiqf ...| When one watch of the night 
: remaing, 
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Chapter III, B. Sindh is a song sung between 3 F. m. and sunset, so eandhi 
Social and Reli- wela probably embraces that period of time. ; 
gious Life. The ceremonies connected with births, marringes, and deaths 
Marriaged. are much the same as in other districts, and need not be described ; 
but «a few words may be said concerning negotiations preliminary 
to marriage and marriage expenses. Muhammadans generally 
marry after the harvest in Jeth and Har (middle of May to 
middle of J He ); Hindds do not marry in Chetar (middle of 
March to middle of April) or Katik (middle of October to middle 
of November). Among the former, the mirdsi conducts the 
negotiations for betrothal, coming from the boy's father : among 
Hindiis, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. 
Among persons closely connected, itis considered disgraceful to 
make marriage a money matter ; but not so if the families are of 
different clans, or even different sub-divisions of the same clan. 
Asa rule, the girlis always bought, the price ranging from Rs, 50 
to Rs, 500. “ Over-assessment not seldom means thata fancy 
price has been given for a danghter-in-law. According to the 
universal opinion of the people, the mercenary nature of marriage 
has been developed only since the introduction of English rule. 
This may be perhaps explained by the fact that former rulers 
took good care their subjects should not squander the money, b 
appropriating it for their own use. If the go-between is. 
successful, the father of the boy goes to the girl's father und 
arranges matters. For the girl's father to move in the matter first 
would be disgraceful, The betrothed pair may be mere children, 
in which case the marriage takes place when they have grown 
up. Marriave is attended with few expenses except the dowry. 
Fow people attend ; the food provided is of a cheap kind ; and the 
cost of bringing tho guests (who are expected to make the bride- 
groom a present) to and fro is nil, After marriage, the married 
pair live ina house prepared for them near that of the husband’s. 
father, with whose family they have their meals. 


Goneral statistics Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tehsil and in the 
and distribution of whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
recite: Census of 1891, and Table No. XLIIE gives similar figures for 

towns. Tables Nos. V to IX of the report of that Census give 
further details on the subject. The distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by religions is shown in the margin according 


. 2 = to the retorna 


Bere! oui eos of the last 
OF. roan ‘ot re: 
population. | population. two censuses. 
















Religion, popalation. ‘Tho limita- 

| — tions subject 

1881 | 1891 | 1881 towhich these 

ais eee figures must 

Hindu som Let aes + 41 ate bo taken, and 
Musalada | 7,885 |7,818 | 6,860 | 5,499 | 7,748 | 7,245 il ar 
Christian uss 1 is] 43) a 8 ees . 
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Hindus, are fully discussed in Chapter 1V of the Census Report. Chapter III, B. 
The Musalmans of the district almost entirely belong to the Social and Reli- 
_ Sunni persuasion ; the proportion of Shidhs per 1,000 of the total gious Life. 
Muzalmdn population has been 5-9 and 81 at the Jast two  Gonoral statistics 
censuses, respectively, The increase in the numbers of the various and distribution of 
religions has been very unequal according to the Census figures. Teligions. 

It has been as follows ; 


Inerecdad per cent, 


Aetigions. 1851 on 1991. 
Hindus aks i oi sex ae “pe di 
Bikhs Peat ano ban ane bee oat 40 
Mugalmiing .,, = aA ac Ks - pea | 
Total all religions vi ie 17‘ 


Taking the figures for Hindus for what they are worth, it 
would appear that the Hindu population of the district is in point 
of numbers somewhat rapidly overhauling the Musalmdns. The 
sects of the Christian population are given in supplementary Table 
A, Part I of the Census Report. Table No, LX shows the religion 
of the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the 
distribution by caste of the greut majority of the followers of each 
religion. A description of the great religions of the Punjab 
and of their principal sects will be found in Chapters III and 1V, 
respectively, of the Census Report. The religions practice and 
belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would 
be out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general 
question. The general distribution of religions by tuhsils can be 
gathered from the figures of Table No. VIL; and regarding the 
population as a whole, no more detailed information as to lodality 
wavailuble. The great majority of the land-owning classes ond 

‘of the village menials are Musalizéns; but there are also many 
Hindu Arords and Khatris, whose proprictary connection with the 
land dates from Sikh times ; they are found-in considerable noum- 
bers inthe Dipélpur and Pikpattan tobsils. Hindu EKambohs 
are also an important element in the land-owning community in 
Dipilpar. The commercial classes are mainly Hindd Arords, 
aan to a less extent Khatris. These two castes combine land-own- 
ing with trade. 


The people are very superstitious, bat probably less so than Soperatitions. 
formerly. The charms against cattle-disease have been mentioned 
elsewhere. Thera are lucky and unlucky days for commencing 
agricultural operutions, and extraordinary care has to be taken 
to prevent demons carrying off grain that has been threshed, but 
not stored. When a boat is aboutto snil, or when the rivers are 
abnormally low, or set against a man’s Jand and commence to wash 
it tole vows are made and sacrifices offered to the rivers. Vows 
are called asisa: Muhammadans make them in the name of Khizr. 
Their sacrifice is wheat daliya mixed with gur. Hindus prepare a 
dish called chiirma, Part of both is thrown into the river. The 
Hindas eat what remains of the chtirma themselves, sharinz it 


Chapter 1, B 
Social and Reli- 


Superatitions, 


Pairs. 


Language. 
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with those present ; the Muhmmadans give what remains of the 
daliya to the poor. The agricoltural Hindu has cast off many 
prejudices still clang to elsewhere. He will carry cooked food 
about with him and eat it anywhere. He cures nothing for ~ 
the chauka. Hewill drink water from the hand of any other 
Hindu or Sikh, and from the leather water-bag of a 
Muhammadan. 


Intimately connected with the subject of the last paragraph 
are the fairs of the district. These are all semi-religious meetings. 
Fairs for the mere purchase and s:le of goods are unknown ; nor 
are there any weekly bazdrs or market-days. The gatherings that 
do take place sre often the occasion of a little trafficking. All the 
yrs fairs are held in the two Sutlej tahsils. Below is a list 
of them :— 








Place where fair is Person in whose Date on which fair} Nombers 
held. memory it is held, is held. of visitors, 





Pakpattan .» | Baba Farfd Sth and 6th of 

M ses 50,000 
Sheikh Pazil «| Sheikh Muhd. Fazil | Jamédi-ul-awwal 4,500 
Bablolpur »» | Bhuman Shah Har os 3,000 
Jhang Abdalla Shah | Abdolla Shah veo | Hor 4,000 
Kadirébéd .. | Bhai Sewn Singh  ...| Baisékh (Ist) 4,000 
Bhoman Shah + | Bhoman Shah + | Ditto ” a 3,000 
8h rh oe Daid Bandagi se | Chait Ses 7,000 


Dipaipur eee j to y 
Chak Lachhma Das,,.| Bhai Lachhman Dés| Baisikh (lst) ... 1,600 
Faridabad ace 


Shekhu .» | Sainad Muhammad ... | 21st Chait a 1,500 
Shiréza +» | Natha Shah ++ | 15th January... 1,600 
Mir Shaink oo | H&fiz D&im June a 2,000 
Tibba Dak Sala... | Mifn Kadir Bakhsh| Gth Jeth nn 3,000 2 








Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages cur- 
rent in the district se- 











Proportion 
10,000 of parately for each tahsil 
langnne™ rpopatation and for the whole dis- 
1881. trict. More detailed in- 
—— formation will a Sere 
; in Table No. of 
ra ay sis 10 Census Report for 1891, 
Kashmfri xf 1 while in Chapter LX of 
Pesan ° 0968 the same report the 
Jatki eo 3 
Pashtu A several languages are 
AU Indian languages 9,908 briefly discussed. 
Non-Indian languages 


figures in the margin 
te 4 give the sstebtion a 
every 10,000 of the population by language omitting small figures. 
The prevailing, in fact practically the only, language or dialect of 
the district was returned as Punjabi at the last census, In point 
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of fact it differs materially from the true Punjabi of the Manjha, 
and contains a considerable admixture of jatki; the prevailing 
. dialect of Multén and the south-western portions of the province. 
It may be regarded as occupying a medium position between those 
twoalmost distinct forms ofspeech, The jatki element is most 
noticeable in the western portions of the district. A glossary of 
many of the agricultural terms used in the district, which was 
compiled by Mr. Purser, late Settlement Officer of Montgomery, 
is given as an appendix to his report. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
—e—————————— ee the Census of 1891 

















Lz 2; for each religion and 

Pe e3 for the total popula- 

Education. sz]. |ae| ..  tionof each tabsil. 

E2|s 1/23) 8 The figures for 

|F |= | | =_ female education are 

probably very im- 

4 ¢| Underinstriction | 113 | 105| 141 | 132 toot indeed. 
~~ _ 

= Can read and write| 408| 553 | 487| 60s he figures in the 

a a ——.|—_ margin show the 

(| Undor instruction | 21] 42| 32| 6 number educated 

= among every 10,000 

E (| Can read and write) 15) 95 341 11 of each sex accord- 











——$———————=—=—==——== ing to the census 
returns. Statistics regarding the attendance at Government 
and aided schools will be found in Table No. XXXVII. The 
distribution of the scholars 
at these schools by religion 
and the occupations of their 
fathers, asitstood in 1896-97, 
is shown in the margin. 
Besides Government = 
ind aided schools, there are 
Murals .. indigenous Muhammadan 
Bikbs meena schools or maktabs and 54 
Othors 1 we se | me | ae patshdlds or Hindu schools. 
Me. Purser noted that the 
people had no_ taste for 
Childron of agriculturists ...| G01) .. instruction. Comparing 
» St noe-egrionliariste 1500) SS ithe fignres of the last 
census with those of that of 
the previous one the increase in the proportions of literate to total 
males stands at 25 per cent. in the case of total, and at 35 per cent. 
in the case of rural population. The proportion itself compares 
favourably with that returned for other districts ; but of the 
literate males and those under instruction as returned at the last 
census, 59 and 74 per oon, res ey, hd Beg irae = 
corresponding percentages for Musalmans were 33 an Pp 
respectively, eis no doubt that as indicated by the above 
results the population of the district, including the landowning 
? ake waking up to the advantages of education, The 








Dotails. 








‘Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians . 
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Chapter III, B. Hindus are no doubt much ohead of the Musalmdns in this 


gious Life. 


_Character amd 


respect at present, but the more intelligent of the latter are 
certainly beginning to abandon the attitude of careless indiffer- 
ence and prejadice. 


The character and disposition of the people was thus described 


on of thoy Mr. Purser :— 


Poverty or wealth 


of the people. 


“ The people of this district are a bold, sturdy eet; they are unsophisti. 
andcanlsogh. But they avoid speaking the trath upon principle, and wi 
lie in such an artless and reckless way that a Hindustént would blosh with 
shame at their silliness, They completely fail to grasp the idea of rights in 
property, when the property appears in the shape of their neighbour's cattle or 
wife. They are only modorately industrious. Some aay they are lazy, but they 
aronot, They ore extravagant, ignorant, and superstitious, To travellers they 
extend no tolerable hospitality ; but Hitim Tai need not look to his laurels on 
account of their rivalry. In fact they seem made up of bad qualities and half- 
hearted virtues; yet there must be something good about them, for one gets.to 
like them ; but why, it would be hard to fay." 


The above description coming as it does from an officer who 
Lad an intimate knowledge of, and great sympathy with, the 
people cannot with fairness be regarded as erring in the direction 
of harshness or severity. It is still fairly applicable, at least to 
the generality of the Musalman tribes, but the general progress of 
civilization, in which the district has had some share, has tended 
to some extent to remove the elements of pristine coarseness and 
unconthness in the character of the people. Cattle theft is still 
very common, and the disposition to appropriate other people's 
wives continues to be prominent. Sexual immorality prevails 
extensively. The more violent forms of crime are rare, and 
murders are ina large number of cases traceable to irregular 
sexual relations, House-breaking is not common and rick-burning 
almost unknown. ‘There is only one punitive police post in the 
district and only one village under the Criminal Tribes Act, The 
population is generally moderate in the consumption of liquors 
aud narcotic drugs, and drunkenness is very rare. 


Table Nos, XL, XLI and XLII givo statistics of crime 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. The large number of convicts shown in 
Table XLII is due to the existence of the Montgomery Central 
Jail, in which convicts are received from all districts in the 
province, 


It is difficult to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes, Table No. XXXIV 
gives statistics of the working of the income-tax for each 
year from 1886-87 to 1896-97 inclusive. According to the 
income-tax returns of 1871-72 there were then only ten bankers 
and money-lenders in the district who enjoyed an income of 
over Rs. 750 per annnm, while in 1869-70 there wera only 
23 shown as haying incomes of over Rs. 500, In 1896-97 
there werein all 1,117 assessees, with annual incomes of Ra. 500 
or more ; and of these 62 enjoyed incomes of Rs, 2,000 or over, 
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The business of the commercial classes consists mainly of money- Chapter III, C. 
lending and the purchase and export of the agricultural produce Tribes, Castes, 
of the district and the import of commodities required for the and Leading 
consumption of the district. A certain amount of capital has of Families. 
late years beer sunk in cotton-ginning factories. There are no Poverty or wealth 
traders of very extensive wees. and no large commercial houses te 

having branches in other parts of the conntry. Export business 

is carried on largely through the agents and brokers of firms 

situated in the large trade centres of other districts. Many of the 

village shopkeepers are the minor partners or the agents of more 

substantial traders living in the larger towns, such as PAékpattan 

or Kamilia. The commerical classes are, on the whole, thriving 

and prosperous. Many of the artisans in the few towns of the 

district are, as is commonly the case, in greater or less poverty ; 

while their fellows, the village menials, are generally better off, 

and in some cases seem to be more prosperous than the land- 

owners and tenants. Living amonga somewhat thriftless and 

indolent population, they are, as arule, paid fairly well, and com- 

bining, as they generally do, a certain amount of agriculture with 

the pursuit of handicrafts they generally manage to lead a fairly 

comfortable existence. 


The mass of the purely agricultural population of the district, 
including landowners and cultivating tenants, are moderately pros- 
perous. In the absence of permanent and reliable means of 
irrigation, so much depends on the precarious and constantly 
fluctuating conditions of rainfall and river flood that it is impossi- 
ble for 5 ate to attain to any generally very high standard of 
prosperity ; and this state of things combined with the thriftless 
and somewhat indolent disposition of many of the agricultural 
tribes occasionally results in more or less pronounced and wide. 
spread distress, mainly in the parts not benefited by the inunda- 
tion canals, in the not unfrequently recurring years in which 
rain and river floods fail or are unusually scanty. 





SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 


Table No. 1X gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistics, tribes 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion ; while ®™4 castes. 
Table No. [XA shows the number of the less important castes, 

It would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Map 
of them are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many 
other districts ; and their representatives in Montgomery are 
distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, 
and especially those who are important as land-owners, or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sec- 
tions ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter XI of 
the Census Report for 1891. Details of the main agricultural 
tribes by tahsils are given below :— 


Caste superseded 
by tribe. 


Jats and RAjpiite, 
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Jat hs 9,767 45,694 
Kamboh dee 29 ” 16,974 
Kharral a 2,604 21,973 
Khokhar om 2,069 8,577 
RajpGt ibe 18,112 68,925 
Sheikh 


The general distribution of the more ep rss land-owning 
r 


tribes, which is shown on maps attached to Mr. Parser’s Settle- 
ment Report and to the assessment reports of the Dipélpur and 
Pékpattan tahsils prepared during the recent Settlement is broadly 
described below. A good deal of information hee hee 
origin, traditions, and early history of many of the tribes has dy 
been given in Chapter IT, 


In Montgomery, as in all the western districts, where the 
influence and example of the frontier races is strong, caste is, for 
the great mass of the population, little more than a tradition of 
origin ; and the social unit is the tribe, Thus many of the local tribes 
have returned themselves indifferently as Jats or as Réjptits, and 
appear partly under one heading and partly under the other ; 
while many claim Arab or M val descent, and have returned 
themselves as Sheikh or Mughul. The following account of the 
principal tribes and castes is takon for the most part from the 
Settlement Report by Mr. Parser, who had intimate and exten- 
sive local knowledge. In some cases the conclusions he arrives 
at do not exactly agree with those stated in the Census Reports 
of 188land1891, where the field reviewed was broader; but so little 
is known of the people that the difference is only one of opinion ; 


and as regards this particular district, Mr, Purser’s opinion is 
probably the more correct. 


The term Jat is, for the reasons stated in the last paragraph, 
of the most indefinite significance, and is commonly to include 
all those miscellaneous pastoral and agricultural tribes who, 
being Musalméns of Indian origin, do not distinctly lay claim to 
Réjpat rank, In common parlance it is often used as almost 
pantera to peasant or country fellow. Thus it becomes almost 


@ matter of opinion each tribe should be classed as Jat 
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or as Ree, and, as already stated, the same tribe often appears Chapter III, C. 


uuder both headings. The following figures show the headings [ribes, Castes 
under which Jats and Rajpdts were classed in the Census returns aot Renta 
Families. 


of 1891. No further details of the Jats tribes or clans are avail- 


able :— Jats and Réjpute. 
Sub-divisions of Jats and Rajpits. 
Jar. Rasrcr. 
Name. Number. Name. Number. 
Uthwal ra sos S41 Bhatti sea «+ 18,462 
Sindha ane «» 1,079 Chauh4in eos coe 632,043 
Silpra (vaeeee Dhudhi ve (1,865 
Miscellaneous + 38,436 Joiya ... “ we 5,177 
Khichi ~~» 8,375 
Panwar 2,8u2 
Satti ... : G10 
Siyl ... » 9,040 
Wattu... “ -«» 12,382 
Miscellaneous . 8,654 


A far more essential distinction than that between present Pastoral and sgri- 
Jat and Réjpit status is afforded by the political position of the ©*ltural tribes. 
respective tribes, and the corresponding difference in their favourite 
ursuits. CUaptain Elphinstone in his report on the Regular 
ement writes as follows :— : 


“The population is distinctly divided into marked sections—the purely 
agricultural inhabitants and the pastoral tribes. The former consist of the castes, 
’ both Muhammadan and Hindu, which are generally met with throughout the 
Eastern Punjab, vis., Ariins, Kambohs, Hinda Jats, &c. But the latter are 
almost entirely confined to the region which extends from the soathern extremity 
of Mult&n district to within thirty miles of Lahore. They sre all Mahammadana, 
and their favourite occupation is breeding and grazing of cattle, They are 
locally known by the name of Jats, in contradistinction to the more settled 
inhabitants, who call themselves ryots or subjects. Tho most important tribes 
are the Kharrals, Fattidnis, Mardanés, Kathids, Wahniwdla, Bagheld-, Wattds 
and Joiyés, The two latter are chiefly confined to the Sutlej, but the others only 
possess land on the Ravi, and graze their herds in the two Dodbs adjoining that 
river. 


“ The Ravi tribes just enumerated call themselves the ‘Groat Ravi,’ snd Great and Little 
inclade all the purely agricultural class residing within their own limite under Ravi tribes. 
the name of ‘Small Ravi’ or EDS REvh tenes Sk romccone ie ral habit ais 
more settled pursuits of these le, their comparatively a ts, 

bably the state of patdochion te which they were placed when the ‘ Great 
wi’ had uncontrolled authority in this region. Besides the ‘Small Ravi’ 
there is another classin this tract, who unhesitatingly recognize the ‘ Great 
Ravi’ men as their superiors. It is composed of refagees and emigrants from 
other parts of the Panjab, and of the Mhatams, « peculiar Hindu tribe, who 
delight in the most swampy parts of the alluvial Innds, and rarely appear as 
of the soil they caltivate. These are incladed under name of 
Wisiwans, and are not unsimilar in origin to the clase of that name among 
the Afghan tribes.’ é 
The “ Great Ravi” Jats are a handsome, sturdy race. a 
appearance has been remarked epon by several writers. T ie 
Greeks (supposing the identification ot the Kathids with Arrian’s 
Kathmoi to be correct) speak of them as being tall and handsome 
in person. According to Curtius and Dicdorus, Sophites (to 
whom General Canningham attributes a close connection with the 
Kathwans) far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and was up- 
wards of six English feet in stature, 


Chapter II, C. 


aot teating” comely. 


Families. 
Ravi 


Origin of the 


chief tribes, 
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Burves speaks of the K&thiés as ‘‘a tall and handsome race,’”’ and 
the author of the History of the Sikhs calls them “tall and 
“* Captain Elphinstone speaks of the Khbarrals as 
“ generaliy above the average height ; their features very 


Great and Little marked, and their activity and endurance remarkable.” Most of 


the Great Révi tribes lay claim to a Réjptt origin, and they one 
and all look down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
plough. They possess land, but its cultivation is left to inferior 
castes. The most characteristic perhaps of the eustoms attributed 
to these clans is their aversion to early marriages. None of them 
allow their children of either sex to marry until after they have 
attained the age of puberty. It is probably owing to this fact 
that their physical superiority is maintained to this day unimpaired. 
Their language is the local type of Punjabi, and their Hindu ori- 
gin is attested by the fact that they still keep up Hindu parolitts, 
who take a prominent part in their marriage festivals. : 


There is a good deal of similarity among the traditions of 
the different tribes regarding their origin. The ancestor of each 
tribe was, as a rule, R&jpiit, a Raja of the Solar or Lunar race, 
and resided at setae poe or Dérénagar, He scornfully rejected 
the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
between the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, 
or some other place in that neighbourhood. ‘Next he came to the 
Révi, and was converted to Islim by Mokbdém Bah4wal Hakk 
or Baba Farid, Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the 
Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his descendants 
became Jats. In Kamr Singh's time they took to agriculture and 
abandoned robbery a little, and now in the Sarkéri R4j, they bave 
quite given up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed. 


Location of thet’n the Révi to the north, the first considerable clan is that 


principal tribes, 


of the Manes, who are sneceeded by the Kharrals, oceupying 
both banks of the river ; next come the Wattais on the border 
lands of the Montgomery and Guger& tahsils, and after them the 
Khoggaés. They are followed by the Siydls. Then come the 
Kathids and Kamélia Kharrals. The succession of tribes on the 
aren acrgrpses resemblance to that of the Révi elans. Thns 
ve Gugeré Manes are represented by the Di r Arars on the | 
Lahore border ; the WattGs take the place ce Kharrals, and 
extend the whole length of the Sutlej to nearly dne south of P&k- 
pattan. As there isa Wattu colony on the Ravi, so there is a Khar- 
ral colony on the Sntlej, nearly on the border of the P&k- 
pattan and Dipdlpur tahsils. The Khaggés are represented t 
the very similar Chishtis, while the Hans, though as rega 
numbers and influence now far inferior to the Siydls, may, from, 
their past importance, pair off with them. Finally, the Joiy4s in: 
the extreme south-west of the Pékpattan tabsile resent the 
Katbids. Aror4s are numerous about Pékpattan and Kamilia, 





* Canningham’s Arch. Rep. ii., p. 35—6, General Conningham adds the testi- 


mony of Abul Fazl in the 4in-i-Akbari (ij, p. 70); but the passage quoted refers © 
to the people of Kéthiiwér in G anal iets ino. estos setae anes aaa 
are of the same race as the a Jats of this district. 
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while their place is taken in the northern portion of thedistrict Chapter II, ¢ 
by their kinsmen, the Khatris. Kambobs occupy a good deal oe 
of land on the Khanwah canal, between Hnjra and Dipélpur, and Toeding Destes 
and are to be found also to the north and west of the town of Families, 
Paékpattan. 


» The Kharrals are the most northerly of the great Ravi tribes, pe harrale, 
occupying a great portion of the land between Gogera and the 
Lahore district on both sides of the river, and extending: some 
distance into the Gujr4nwala district. ‘The Kharrals were R4)j- 
pats. Their ancestor was Réja Karn of Hastinapur, His descend- 
ant Bhipa left that place and came to Uch, where he and his son 
Kharral were converted by Makhdim Jahania Shah. From Uch 
the Khbarrals spread over the country about the Ravi, They 
appear to have settled first in the Sandal Bar, no doubt with a 
view to having plenty of pasture for their cattle. Ranjit Singh 
is said to have induced or compelled them to move to villages 
nearer the river, possibly with a view to exercising more effective 
control oyer them. Their principal muhins or clans are the— 


Lakhera with head-quarters at Kamalia. 


Upera . ns a Jhamra and Dandbad. 
Rabera " Patal:pur. 

Gogairah ,, i . Gegera 

Ransinh ,, " e Pindi Cheri and Pir Ali. 


The Kharrals never got on with each other. The feuds of 
the Lakhoras and upper Ravi Kharrals have been noticed. The 
tragic adventure of Mirza and Sahibin is said to have been the 
cause of desperate quarrels, Mirza was a Kharral of the Sabi 
muhin, and resided at Danabéd. He went as a boy to Khewa in 
Jhang, where he fell in love with bis cousin Sahiban, the daughter 
of the chief man of the place. Her purents betrothed ber to a 
youth of the Chadhar tribe ; but before the marriage could take 
place, Mirza ran away with her. He was pursued and slain. Her 
relations strangled Sabiban. The Dénabdd Kbarrals then attacked 
the Chadbars and Mahbnike, to which clan Sahibin belonged, and 
recovered the corpses. of the lovers, and buried them at Déndbéd, 
where the graves may be seeo to this day. These murders were the 
cause of such bloody feuds between the clans that it at length was 
thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as soon as they were 
born they were strangled as Sabibin had been. This custom of 
female infanticide was common among the Kharrals till Colonel 
Hamilton, Commissioner of Mult&n, persuaded them to discontinue 
it. It does not appear whether Sahibdo’s father was a Siydl ora 
Kharral. But enmity to the Siydls was the bond of union among 
the Kharrals, Of the latter, Captain Elphinstone remarks :—“ In 
stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height; their 
features are very marked, and their activity and endurance are 
remarkable, In turbulence and courage they have been always 
considered to excel all the others except the Kathids.” They are 
wasteful in marriage expenditure, hospitable to travellers, thiev- 
‘isb, and havo very little taste for agriculture; the cultivation in 
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their villages being largely left to the inferior castes, and the 
Eharrals abaiae themselves with realising their share of the — 
produce, They possess land only in tracts inundated by the 
rivers, mere well cultivation being too laborions a task even for 
their dependants. hey still follow many Hindu customs, espe- 
cially on the occasion of marriage. ° 

The Wattus, who occupy both banks of the Sutlej for about 
60 miles, and the tract about Gugera, claim descent from Réja 
Salvahan of Sialkot. They have probably a close racial con- 
nection with Hindu Bhattis, Mussalman Bhattis, Joiyas, and with 
Sidhu and Barar Sikh Jats (vide pages 124 and 127— 
129 of ths Hissér Gazetteer), One of Salvahan’s sons 
settled in Bhatner. Adham, the 12th in descent, came to the Sutlej 
near Ferozepore. There he found the Rajdda Kharrals, the Dogars, 
and the Joyaés. They picked a quarrel with him, but he beat them. 
On account of venting his displeasure on them he was called Wattu, 
wat meaning displeasure, The next great man was Khewa, who was 
converted by Biba Farid. He expelled the Kharrals, Joiyis, and Do- 
gars, After him there was no famous chief till Lakhaappeared, His 
achievements have been recorded. It does notappear when the 
Wattis of the Ravi settled there; but they came from the Sutlej, 
and were hospitably received by the Kharrals, There is very little 
to choose between thetwo tribes on the Ravi. Therethe Wattis 
rose in 1857, and are still addicted to cattle-thieving, The Sutlej 
Wattis, however, behaved generally well during the rebellion. The 
tract owned by them possesses little jungle ; that part of the clan 
therefore bas taken of late years to agricultural purauits. Some of 
their estates are well cultivated ; their herds have diminished, and 
many of them cannot now ba distinguished in appearance from 
peaceful Arfing or Khokhars, The changein their habits is 
remarkable, as they still speak of the kdarddra they used to kill 
during the Sikh role, and of the years in which they paid no 
revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collectit. The 
Wattis pride themselves on their politeness and hospitality. The 
are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditnre on speci 
occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle. 


Tho Kathids have been identified withthe Kathaioiof Alexander's 
time. The subject is discussed at length at pages 33 to 37, Vol. IL — 
of the Archmwological Survey Reports, It is probable that the name, 
as used by the Greeks, had a wider upplication than to one clan only. 
Whether the Kathiés at that time enjoyed a supremacy over the 

eat Ravi tribes, and their name on this account was applied by the 

reeks to the race collectively, or whether the mistake arose from 
the fact that Sdngala, the capital town of the Kathmans, was brought 
most prominently into notice by its stubborn resistance of the 
Macedonian army, itis impossible to decide with any confidence. 
The coincidences, however, which point to the identity of the race 
of two thousand years ago with that ofthe preseat day are too strong 
to be accidental, According to their own account the Kithids are 
descended from Raja Karan, Sarajbansi, Originally resided in 
Bikaner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar. 
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From there they went to Sirsa, and then to Bahdwalpor. Next Chapter IZI, ¢, 


they crossed over to Kabila and went on to Dera Dinpanah, Here 
ey quarrelled with the Biloches and had to leave. They then set- 
tled at Mirsh Siy4l in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Alawal Khan 
of Kamélia, who was killed pursuing them. Saddat Yar Khan ob- 
tained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account 
of this affair), on condition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 
Kthias obtained a footing in this district. They always held by 
the Kamélia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenever they conld 
get achance, The character given to the Kharrals applies equally 
to them, “They area handsome and sturdy race, Their chief 
and favourite article of food is butter milk; the consumption 
of wheat among them is very inconsiderable,” ‘They, of course, 
took part in the rebellion of 1857, Their leaders were Jalla and 
Muhammed Khan. he Kathids claim to be and not improbably ara 
Punwiir Rajpats. There aretwo main divisions, the K&thifs proper 
“and the Baghelas; the latter are confinedto the neighbourhood 
of Kamélia, and appear to have been originally merely retainers or 
dependants of the more powerful Kathids, 


The Siyals of this district are divided into two principal bran- _ 
ches—the Fattianés and the Tahraénés. They were Panwér Réjputs © 
of Dhaérfnagar, Rai Siyél or Siu, from whom the name of the clan 
comes (Siydl Srdawal), was the son of Réi Shankar who settled in 
Jampur, Quarrels arose at J4mpnr, and Siydl left for the Punjab in 
Ala-ud-din Ghori’s reign. About 1258 he was converted to Muham- 
madanism by Baba Farid of Paikpattan. He settled at Sahiwal and 
married the daughter of the chief of that place. The Siy4ls increased, 
and ultimately ousted the Nanls from the lowland of the Chenéb, 
and founded Jhang Siy4l. They afterwards became very powerfal, 
and, as we have seen, over-ran and held Kamélia and the neighbour- 
ing country, onder Walidai Khan. 1t was about this time that the 
Siyals settled on the Ravi. They took partin the outbreak in 1857 
under Bahdwal, Fattiana, and Jhalla and Murad, Tahrinds. Jhalla 
was killedin action, and the others transported. They are large 
in stature, of a rough disposition, fond of ecatile, and care little 
for agriculture. They observa Hinda ceremonies like the Kharrals 
and Rathids, and do not keep their women in parda. They object 
to clothes of a brown (iida) colour,and the use of brass vessels. 
rina history is fully given in the Settlement Report of the Jhang 

atrict. 


The Wahniwals or Bahniwals appear to have come from the His- 
sér direction. They call themselves Bhatti Kajpits. Thereis a Hindu 
Jat tribe of the same name in Hissar, «nd the adjacent parts of Bikaner 
who appear originally to have been Chauhéin Rajpats of Sambbar 
in Bikéner, whence they spread norilwards. In number they are 
weak ; but in audacity and love of robbery they yield to none of the 
tribes, They were chiefly concerned in the village of Kamélia in 1857, 
as wollag in the nearly total destruction of that city in 1808, 
In appearance and habits they do not differ from other Jat tribes. 
Their leaders in 1857 were Sarang, Nathu and Mokha. The adyen- 
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tures of the last, till his surrender sevoral years Inter, are well 
known. The name is said to baveits origin in the fact of one of their 
ancestors having been born in adepression in the ground (wéhan). 
They with the Baghelés hold the country immediately round 
Kamiélia on the right bank of the Ravi. 


The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the Mont- — 
gomery and Gugera tabsfls, but there are not a few in 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan. They claim to be descended from 
Amir Homza, the uncle of the prophet. Their ancestor emi- 
grated from Mecca to Baghdad, and thence, owing to the 
persecutions of the Abbasides, to Kech Mekran. They sppear 
to have come to this country during the Langa monarchy of 
Multdén, or a little earlier, about the first quarter of the 15th 
century. One Khan Koeméal of this tribe held a large tract of 
country between the R4vi and the central ridge from Shergarh 
to Waliwala, The theh of hia capital exists near Nar Shab. 
This seems to have been about the begioning of ihe 16th century. 
The Montgomery Biloches belong chiefly to the sub-divisions Hot 
and lind. ‘Those of Gugera are mostly Lisharis ; and those of 
Pakpattan, Rinds and Lisharis. The Ravi Biloches are not much 
better than the surrounding clans. They joined inthe rebellion 
of 1857 ; and os they owned some large villages on the Mullan 
and Lahore road, they gave a good deal of trouble by interruptin 
communications. They pay little attention to agriculture, cae 
occupy themeelves mostly with breeding camels and letting them 
out for hire. Though always Mubammadans, they practise 
some Hindu ceremonies ; but attach more importance to learning 
the Kordn than their neighbours do. One of their principal clans, 
the Murddna, possess much land on the main pial g from Multan 
to Labore, between Gaogera and Harappa. 


The Joiyés* are tho last of the essentially robber tribes. They 
are an extensive tribe on the lower Sutlej, occupving both banks 
of the river from nearly opposite P&kpattan to Kahror in the 
Multén district. A few of them have migrated and settled near 
the Ravi. Two of their principal clans, the Admerds and Baleras, 
are almost confined to Bahdwalpur territory. According to the 
accounts given by the tribe in this district they are descended 
from Benjamin, the son of Jacob. One of his descendants settled 
as a fakirin Bikéner, where he married the Réjé’s daughter. 
Their son was Joiya. Before bis birth his father abandoned his 
family, and Wandered into the world asa religions mendicant, 
Consequently Joiya had to endure many gibes about his having no 
known father. The Joiydés of Hissdr snd Bikaner claim descent 
through the female line from Bhatti, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Hindu Bhattis and Muealman Bhattis. They probably have 
a more or less distant racial connection with the Wattis, ttis, 





* Tho Joiyda ore discussed by General Cunningham at 244 to 245 of bis 
Ancient Geography of India, and at pagea 139 to 145, Vol. XLV of hia Arohmo- 
logical Survey Heport, 
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&e. (see above). The word joi meansa “ wife,” and it would Chapter ITY, ¢. 


seem as if the tribe got the name on account of no one kaowing 
who their male ancestor was. They appear to have been Rajpiits, 
residing about Bhatner in Bikéner, who left that country about 
the middle of the 14th century and settled in Bahdiwalpor, and 
became allies of the Langa dynasty of Multan. They subsequent- 
ly took to quarrelliog with each other, and one party called in 
the Diiidpotras to help it. The usual result followed. The 
Datdpotris tock the country from tha Joiy4s, who then came 
across the river in considerable numbers. This was about the 
time of Nadir Shab, or early in the Jast century. In 1857 they 
revolted. They were fined heavily, and have not recovered from 
the effects of their punishment yet, and subsequently lost a 
good deal of land from riverain action, The principal mwuhins 
are the Akhoke and Lakhwera. The Admeris and Saleras 
do not possess any village in this district, though soma Saleris 
do reside here. They are notorious thieves. They care little 
fof agriculture, and occupy themselves with cattle-breeding. 
The islands in the Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their 
buffaloes. They are. prodigal in-expenditure. “ They are of 
smaller stature than the great tribes of the Ravi, and are consi- 
dered inferior in regard to the qualities on which the latter 
especially pride themselves, namely, bravery and skill in cattle- 
stealing.”* The Mahdrs are almost exclusively found along the 
Sutlej, just opposite Fazilka. They claim relationship with the 
Joiyas, as Mahdir, their ancestor, was the brother of Joiyé, and, 
like them, they came from Bahiwalpur too. They own 13 villages, 
generally in poor condition. The Mahfrs are said to be quarrel- 
some, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for agricul- 
tural pursuits, Contrary to the usual Jat customs, they generally 
inherit per stirpes, chindawand, and not per capita, pagwand. 


The tribes already noticed are all more or less addicted to 
eattle stealing, Thefollowing—Manes, Khichi, Aw4n, Sagla, Arar, 
Hains, Rath, and Dhudhi—ere fair cultivators and respectable 
members of society. Tho Manes are found chiefly along the Deg 
stream. Some ure Sikhs, some Hindus, and some Mubammadans; 
the last predominate in this district, They claim to be Rajpiits, 
and to be descendants of Manes, the grandson of Salvalian, Raja of 
Sialkot. They appear, however, to be racially connected somewhat 
closely with the Wattis and Bhattis, &e. As their story involves a 
war between Salvahan (4.p, 90) and the Muhammadaus of Mecea, it 
cannot be acceptel with confidence. Most of the rice grown in the 
Gugera tabsil is raised by them, The Khichis are another tribe met 
with almost exclosively in the northern part of the Gugera tahasil, 
They claim to have been Chauhdn Rijptits residing near Delhi, 





* Mr. Purser qaotes this sentence from Lieutenant Elphinstone's report, aod 
notes on it thos '—“T doubt the groat euperiority of the Ravi men over those of 
the Sutlej]. We know the intter conquered the former (ns the history of the 
Hines and Babrwi)| Nokkale shows) ; but we never heor of the tables being turned. 
The mistake of supposing the Joiyas extinct, made by Tod (Ed. IT, 1’, p, 164) 
and rep.ated in toe History of the Panjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been pointed out 

by Cooningham—History of the Sikhs, p, 7." 
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who emigrated to Multan, where they were converted by Bahdwal 
Hakk. They wandered up the Ravi, and gave up agriculture for 
eattle-breeding, and were hand-in-glove with the Kharrals in all 
their robberies. In Eamr Singh's time they resumed their 
agricultural habits, and are now no industrions and persevering 
set of men, A third Gugera tribe is that of the Awéns, They 
are also found in the upper part of the tahsil between the Réyi 
and the Deg. They claim descent from Ali, the son-in-law of 
Muhammad, and a they are called Awin becanse they were 
helpers (dwin) of Husain in his struggle with Yozid. The tribe 
18 au interesting one, and has been the subject of mach disqnisition 
(Punjab Chiefs, Volume I, page 344, Races of N.-W, P., Edition 
1869, Volume 1,page 113, and Punjab Census Report, 1881, para, 
465). The Awfing in this district were patronized by the 
Kharrals, and they helped their patrons in robbing a3 far as they 
could. They are now quiet and tolerably industrious cultivators. 
The Saglis are a Mubammadan tribe in the Mont fom eee 
Their villages are situated on the right bank of the Ravi near 
Idalwéla, They were originally Rajpits, and claim descent from 
the Raja of Dharinagar. It does not appear when they became 
Muhammadans. They say they came into this part of the country 
in Akbar’s time, but their principal villages were founded during 
the rule of Muhammad Shah and Kamr Singh. The Arars are 
a Musalmin tribe settled on the Lahore border along the upper 
course of the Khinwah canal. Tiey are fairly industrious and 
tolerably good cultivators. They say they are Mughals, and 
ori aay came from Arnbia (7), About 500 years ago their ancestor 
left Delhi, where he was in service, for some reason nnex lained, 
ond settled in the tract where the tribe is now found. Bivae 
contracted matrimonial alliances with, the Jats, his descendants 
were also considered Jats. A few villages of Hindn Jats aro 
sitnated near those of the Arars. The Hinda Jats are also fair 
cultivators, and in this respect snperior to the ordinary run of 
Muhammadan Jats. They are mostly Sikhs by religion and of 
the Sidhn clan. 


In the Pakpattan tabsil the Raths and their kinsmen, the 
Dbudbis, are considered fair ogricultnrists. They are met with 
about 15 miles to the south-west of the town of Paikpattan. They 
claim to be Ponwér Rajpits, Their anoestora settled in the 
Mailsi ilaka of Maltin, where they became Mubammaddns, One 
of the tribe, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a very holy man, His 
shrine still exists in the village Chaoli Mashaikh in Multan, They 
are mentioned in historical records as early as the first-half of the 
14th century. When the Delhi empire was breaking up, somo of 
them left Multan and settled about Kabila, and subsequently 
founded the villages they now occupy. The Hans tribe has been 
noticed in Chapter 11. They are one of the clans who do not 
assert a R&jptit origin, bot say they are Kureshis, who came from 
Arabia, settled in Afghénistin, ond afterwards came to this 
country and fixed their residence where Pakka Sidhdér now stands, 
At present the Hans do not own one entire village, and have 
preserved none of their former influence, 
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There are three hardworking tribes in this district—the 
Mahtams, Ariins and Kambohs. The last two are first-rata 
eultivators ; and if there is anything to choose between them, the 
Kambohs are the best. Mahtams are chiefly found in Dipdlpur 
on the Lahore border, and about the junction of the Dipdlpur 


and Pakpattan tahsils. A considerable number of them have of tribes. 


late years come into the district as settlers in the Sohég-Pira 
colony. There are afew of them in the Ravi villages. Thay 
are a low Hindn caste, and are looked down on by their 
neighbours. Their story is that they were Rajpiits ; and one 
of their ancestors wos a kintingo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. Kiniingos were called maifa, and thus they got their 
name. The first mahta was dismissed, and then settled at 
Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated, and settled 
along the banks of the rivera as they found quantities of sarr in 
such situations, and working in sarr was their chief occupation. 
Tt was not tillthe Nakkai chiefs held sway that they setiled 
down permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of 
marriage with widows according to the form of chaddar dalna, 
and so became Sudris. They are algo called bahropias, which 
name isa corruption of bho-rup-ias, and means people of many 
modes of life, because they turned their hands to any business 
they could find (yet cf. Races of N.-W. P., Volume L, pages 17 
and $4). Uunningham (History of the Sikhs, page 17) says 
“the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by 
family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and 
Chenéb.” This would seem to give the Mahtams a western 
instead of eastern originas claimed by them. They own a good 
many villages, most of which are in fair condition, When they 
are not esis of the whole village, they reside in o separate 
group of huts at some distance from the main dbadi. They are 
t hands at catching wild pigs, but it isin entting down tha 
Jongle on inundated land that they excel. Thoogh industrious, 
they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivatin 
land flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted 
to petty thieving. They are of medium statura and stoutly made. 
The Ardins of this distret are all Musalmdns, and cannot give 
any very definite account of theirorigin. They claim to be Surnj- 
bansi Rajpiits, and to have come up to this district from the 
Delhi part of the Gountry, They are usually supposed to be 
simply Moahammadan Kambohs, and this is borne out by the fact 
that the names of several of the Ardin and Kamboh clans (géts) 
are identical. The Kambohs undoubtedly came from the west ; 
80 it is likely the Ardinsdid too. This ia rendered more probable 
by the fact that the Aridins (Rains) of Sahéranpur are said to 
have come from Afghénistdn about 1650 4.p. (Select Glossary, 
Volume I, page 294), whilethe Ardéins of the Sirsa tahefl state 
that thoy were expelled from Uch near Maltén. Their villages 
are sitnated exclusively in the Dipdlpur and Gugera tabsils, 
They do not appear to ate got much below the Lahore border. 
Their chief sub-divisions are—Gablan, Chandar, Chachar, Sindhi, 


aod Barar. In this district they are far removed from ordinary 
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market gardeners, and are among the best general agriculturists 
which it contains. The Kambohs claim to be descended from 
Réja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to Kashmir, 
and married the danghter of a gardener to save his life. The Raja 
reproached him with contracting such a low alliance, and 
“Tumko kuchh ba Khandani ki nahin hai ; tum kam bi wala ho,” 
meaning, there was no trace of high family in him: hence the 
name. There are other derivations (Select Glossary, Vol. L., page 
294). Itis evident the Kambohs came from across the Indus. 
They are found on the Sntlej side of the centre-ridge, in the 
Dip4lpur and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no Kambohs on the 
Ravi. Those in this district divide themselyes into two main 
branches, according to the country from which they came. These 
are the Lammawéla Kambohs and the Tappawdla Kambohs ; 
lamma means west, and is said to be the country about Multén ; 
tappa, they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district during Si 
rule. They are almost without exception Hindus ; but people do 
talk of Muhammadan Kambohs. They are generally considered to 
be superior in social rank to Ardins. As tenants the Kambohs 
are greatly sought after, as they are most industrious and 
skilfal cultivators. They are,asa rale, well off. Their women 
a said to do a good deal of business in the money-lending 
ine. 


There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar 
sanctity in this district. The principal are the Khaggas in Mont- 
gomery ; the Chishtis in Pakpatten, and the Saiyads in Dipélpur. 
To these may be added the Bodl4s and Tahirs. The Khaggés 
came to the district after the conquest of Multin by Ranjit Singh. 
They claim to be Kureshis ; and name as the first Khagga Jaldl- 
ud-din, disciple of Mahammad Irak. Khagga is said to meana 
pee kind of fish ; and the name was given to Jalél-ud-din 

y his spiritual teacher on the oceasion of his rescuing a boat 
overtaken by astorm, The Chishtis belong to the family of Baba 
Farid Shakarganj, and have settled in the district more than 600 
years. They claim to be descended from the Caliph Umar. They 
ate Farrukhi Kureshis. The first of their ancestors to take the 
name of Chishti was Abu Izh4k, who lived at Chisht in Syria. 
Chisht is said to have beena ward of Damascus. The most illust- 
rious descendant of Abu Izh4k was B&ba Farid Shakarganj, 
the saint of Pakpattan, All local Obishtis claim descent from 
him, but the caste sppears to have been extended by tho inclusion 
from time to time of the followers (murids) of Baba Farid and 
of his ancestors. The Saiyads are met with chiefly about the 
shrines CE Datd Bandagi at Shergarh; and of Mirfn Lal, 
Bahawal Shah and Shah Mukim at Hujra, They settled ic this 
country early in the 16th century. Some of the Saiyad families, 
however, did not come till the Sikh time. The Paikpattan 





e to Blochmann (Aén-i-Aubari, I,, p. 899), it was a distinction to 
welong. 10 Sain ta the tales ot Akar ‘nk antonio The Kambohs, bo 
were Mubammadans. 
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Saiyads are located mostly in the eld Hans country, abont Pakka 
Sidbdr; and settled there during the Hans su macy. The 
Boidlas seem to have come from Maltén ‘through Bahéwalpur. 
They sre found between Vipélpur and Pakpattan, and came during 
the Sikh times. The tribe is supposed to have miraculons powers 
as tegards the cure of hites by mad dogs, These semi-saintly 
tribes are generally somewhat lazy, and affect to live in the odour 
of sanctity. Oddsi fakirs own several fine villages in the west 
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of the Dipélpur tahsil. Among them is Bhuman Shéh at which Bhaman Shah, 


there is a shrine of the saint of that name, The bhai of Bhoman 
Shah contrasts favourably with some of his Muhammadan 
compeers. There is a langar, or place at which food is distributed 
gratuitously, at Bhuman Shab.. This is supported partly by the 
proceeds of the jdgir enjoyed by the incumbent of the rine, 
and purtly by the contributions of the Kambohs, who look upon 
Bhuman Shah as their’ patron saint. He is said to have lived 


from 1687 to 1756. He was a Kamboh who entered the uddsi 
order, 


Tho two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris 
and = Aroras, deserve a passing notice. The latter are 
generally spoken of by the people as Kirdrs. It has ilready 
been’ pointed ont that the Khatris predominate in the Gugera 
and Dipélpur tahsils, and the Arorés in. the Montgomery and 
Pakpatian ; also that Dipalpur is the capital city of the Khatris 
in the Panjab. The Khatris claim to be the second of the four 
great Hindu castes, Theteisno record of when they setiled 
here, but it is only since the time of the Nakkai Sikhs that they 
have become of much importance. They are divided into three 
main classes — (1) the Charjatis, consisting of the Seths, Mahrotras, 
Khannés and Kaptirs ; (2) the Bérajdtis, or the twelve clans ; 
and (3) thé Bawanjétis, or the 52 clans. Among the last are 
the Sodhis and Bedfs, celebrated among the Sikhs, ss Garus Rém 
Das and Govind belonged to the Sodhi family, and Guru Nanak 
to that of the Bedis, sees of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most 
continue .Hindus. They sre active and enterprising, often 
well-to-do, and have a very good opinion of themselves. They 
do not confine themselves to agricuiture or trade, but take service 
readily, The Arords have more than one legend oxplhining the 
origin of the name Arora. One story is that they were originally 
Khatris ; ot the time of the persecution of the latter by Pars Ram 
sone of them found safety in disclaiming Khatri rank by saying 
“main aur hun; by « not too obvious rocess of corruption 
the hame Arora adhered to the survivors, There is another but 
less generally credited version which need not be repeated here, 

heir tribul connection with the Khatris seems not improbable, 
Their main divisions are Utradhi, Dakhana and Dahra. Each 
of them again is subdivited into numerous clans (zat). The three 
main divisions are endogamous, while the clans are exogumous, 

hey were settled about Uch and Shikérpur. When the Nakkaj 
fardirs were establishing some sort of ae in this country and 
refounding thadeserted villages, many Arorda came and settled here. 


The trading tribes, 


The Khatri« 


The Arorks. 
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Chapter ITI, C. Like the Khatri, some are Sikhs, some are Hindos. They are active 
5 Castes “C1 enterprising. They are the money-lenders of the district; 
Seles und have more taste for shop-keeping and trading than for 
Families. agriculture ; bot they are far from objecting to lay their clutches 
The Aroras. on a lightly-assessed village ; almost all the dharwais (village 
weighmen) are Aroris, A good many of thom acquired some 
proprietary connection with the land during Sikh times. Asa 
rule, neither the Khatris nor Aror4s cultivate their lands with 
their own hands. They employ tenants to do this, but the Arora 
when he does tern his hand to agriculture generally makes a 
very fair cultivator. 


Other tribes, Other tribes cf the district are the following :--Moghal, 
Afghin, Bhatti, Khokhar, Langah, Dogar, Jamo, Hindal, 
Phularwan, Nonari, Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Nau!, Baori, Kalera, 
Dahir, Seho, Kes, Nobil and Chhatta. Theso are Mubammadan 
tribes ; most of them are Jata, ond some ara mere sub-divisions 
of more important clans. The menial classes, such as mochis, 
hajims, &c., belong to a different category. The Sards are both 
Hindus and Mubammadans. Other Hindn tribes are the Sandrana, 
Gopirai, Bopirai, Aulak, Hinjra, Brabmin and Rathor. 


Intermarriage Among the Muhammadans, Chishtis, Khaggds, Kharrals 
Rmong trives. __Kathiés, Wattés and Pathéns ordinarily marry their daughters 
in their respective tribes only, but they will all give their ang 

ter in marri to a Saiyad. A Saiyad will not marry his 

daaghtar-ia olber but a Saiyad. Though none of the above will - 

marry their own females to lower caste Mubammadans, they not 

unfrequently take a bride from among the daughters of these 

people. Hindus in this district observe the same customs as 

elsewhere, save that they marry at a later age. With them 

marriage is always inside the caste and outside the g(t. Among 

Aroras and Khatris marriage is also avoided inside the git of a 

man’s mother and of both grandmothers. Among Sikh Jats 

apparently marriage is permitted within the three latter, provided 

that the bride is not nearly connected, The rules as to social 

intercourse in the matter of food and drink are much ag elsewhere, 


though possibly somewhat more lax in the case of Hindus except 
Ehatris. 


Leading families. A large portion of this district was formerly held in jagir by. 
various servants and favourites of the Sikh Government. Some 
of these were resumed at annexation ; others lapsed by the death 
uf the holders, so that, in 1854, the proportion between jigir ond 
khalsa estates had fallen from 60 per cent. to 12 per cent, The 
largest estates of this class are held by Bedi Baba Khem Singh, 
K.C.1.8., whois looked upon as the lineal descendant ani representa- 
tive of Baba Nanak, and therefore held in much veneration among 
a large class of Sikhs, and by his nephews Babis Deva Singh, 
Parduman Singh and Uttam Singh, the sons of Baba Sanpuran 
Singh. He also possesses jdgirs in the Jullandur district, and ia 
&man of considerable influence and resources. His jdgir villages 
are situated near Basirpur in the Dipdlpur tabsil. He also owns 
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eight estates in the Paékpattan tahsil, of which four are included 
in the Sobag-Para Colony ; three others were purchased by him in 
1893 free of land revenue. A Pathan family, of whom 
Mohammad Amino Khan, Zailddr, and Shahbaéz Khan, both 
Honorary Magistrates, are the chief members, bold five estates in 
jagir in the Dipalpur tahsil. With these exceptions there are no 
considerable estates of this class, and the holders ara men of no 
importance or influence. _ There is only one falukddr of any import- 
ance in this district, Saadat Ali Khan, Kharral, of Kamélia, 
the representative of a family which at one period appears to have 
exercised a kind of feudal authority on the lower Ravi. The family 
of the Kamélis Kharral bas already been noticed on page 35 
(see also Punjab Ohiefs, Volume II, page 63). In recognition of 
services performed to the Sikh Government, they were allowed 
to retaina right to collect one-eighth of the gross produce of 
taluka Kamalia; the administration, however, being vested in 
kardars, to whom they were obliged to render every assistance 
their influential position enabled them to give. This right to 
oné-sighth of the produce, hera called athokh, was reduced by 
Diwan Siwan Mal to one-twentieth, a nazrdna, however, of 
Rs. 1,600, and the obligation of repairing the wood-work of wells 
formerly incumbent on them, being remitted at the same time. 
The téuka consists of 43 estates, from the sub-proprietors of 
which the falukdar receives two pdis in the kharwar, or one- 
twentieth of the grain produce : and four annas per kanalon zabli 
crops. Attempts were made in 1854 to convert the demand 
into a rate in cash on the Government jama, but the. ubjections 
of both the talukdar and the zaminddrs to this system were so 
dezided that it had to be relinquished. In all other cases where 
thera were two classes ol proprictors, the Settlement was made 
with the sub-proprietors. 





SECTION D—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure. But the accuracy of the figures is more 
than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any of the aetnaely recognised 
tenures; the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of these sub-division 
follow another form which itself often varies from one sub-division 
toanother. Mr. Elphinstone wrote as follows in 1856 regarding 
the village tenures of the district :— 


“That people accustomed to a semi-independent nomadic life should accom* 
modate.themselves to all the intricacies of tenure which prevail among more 
civilised communities in Indis, could hardly be. expected ; my observations on 
this head will therefore be brief, The samindiri tenure, which involves obedience 
ta the elders of a village, observunco of local customs, wud o generally pacific 
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disposition, ia by no meansin favour with the Jat tribes, except in its most 
simple form, that of a village belonging to a singlo proprietor. It prevaila 
however, among the Ardins on the Khaowah Canal, the Kambohs and 

of Pakpattan and Gagera, and to some extent among the small tribes, who have 
been before explained as being included among the Waaiwins. Inform it does 
not appear to differ from the caminddri tenures of the North-Western Provinces, 
[t includes all estates belonging to a single proprietor, as well as those whero 
Poesostion of land bas not been separately defined among the different share- 
holders, and the Government revenoe ia paid by an allotment on shares accord? 
ing tothe custom of the village, I may remark thet the term biswa denoting 
the amount of each etor's share in the prodnoe of the estate, and his 
liability with regard to the Government jama, was unknown before our rule. Te 
was introdoced by the Hindustani officials, but the people themselves now fully 
understand it, and have adopted it. Their own mode of explaining the amount 
of wm. tor’s share was more simple. They merely designated him Ws 
shardbolder of one-third of the whole, or one-fifth, os the case might be. “ 

tehara form of tenure is very common, and in great favour with th 


Jats. Each member of the brotherhood is in separate possession of his part. 
of the ents He only pays that portion of the revenme assessed on the 
land in ‘his on, and enjoys the whole surplus profite accruing from his 
property. 


joint spe ce y of members of a village community, so 
evalent in some parts of India, and now aleo introduced in this Partof the 
njab, appears ta have had no existence under the Sikh rule—at least as regan 

this divtrict. The Government took its rita! share of the actunl prodace; 
proprietors, therefore, who had allowed F lends to fall out of cultivation, did 
not contribute towards the revenue of tho estate. The existence of scparat 
Village communities, composed of members connected with each other by tied of 
race or blood, appear not to have been owing to any interest the Government 
felt in the matter, but sulely to the kabits of the people themeelres. So long 
as the marketable value of the land shall remain low, and the monied classen 
find no advantage in investing their capital in land, thera iv very pe Sire 
the bAnyachdra communities in this district being broken up by any but" 
causes, ag the deterioration ofthe soil, ur the destruction of the estate by 
inroads of the river. Tho rule of pre-emption caforced by our Gorernmenit 
will also, of course, havea most important effect in preventing #trangera from 
ettering village communities, Cases in which questions of pre-emption wera 
involved could only have beon of very rure occurrence under the Sikh rule, na 
the distinctions between the several classes of the commanity were then more 
marked, and the Hindn, for instance, would hardly have ventured to buy land ina 
village belonging to half-civilized Jate, 1 have therefore not been able to trade any 
precedent of similar rules having obtained ai that period. In somo towns, 
however, it bas been at least customary for the Edrddrs and anthorities not to 
mhction the sale of houses to strangers without the concurrence of the 
villagers. Pattiddri estates are not numerous: their origin may bo traced almost 
in.every instance to the founders of n village having been of different eustes or 


» tribes, and their descendants thus not having been able to amulgamate into a 


Statistica of vil- 
lage Lenures. 


single community, Since annexation a fow sales of land have also tended! to 
introdace this tenure into some estates. 1 may. observe, however, that perfect 
pattiddrs villages are not known. Tho borjar, and often a jon of tha 
inundated land, is held in common throughout the district, whether the tenure 
of the cultivated portion be bkayachdna or pattiddri,™ 


_ According tu the Settlement Report of 1874 the villages of 
the district were distributed in the different parganahs as regards 
their form of tenure uceording to the accompanying statement :— 
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Comparing the above figures with those given in Table XV a Chapter III,D. 
large decrease in the number of villages will appear to have vince Goi 
occurred, This is due to the fact that a large number of small meee 
plots and scattered wells, which were originally held on lease or Tenures. 
other forms of grant from Government, and which nsed to be Statistica of vil- 
treated as separate estates for the purposes of the revenna records lage tenures. 
and agricultural statistics, have in recent years for these pur- 
poses been amalgamated with larger anits, and the latter dealt 
with as estates. Such amalcamated estates are generally classed . 
as bhayachdra, ulthongh, of course, their resemblance to the 
true bhayachira type of estate prevalent in upper India is of 
the amallest, more especially as regards their origin. The 
individual plots or wells are held either jointly or with 
separate possession regulated by ancestral or other shares. The 
ordinary classification into zaminddri, pattidarit and bhayackéra 
tenures, 04 distinguished in the stereotyped official nomenclature, 
is in point of fact not very applicable to the kinds of estates 
found in this district, Among the nomadic and pastoral tribes, =~ 
the majority of the popolation, joint tenure of a village or 
villages by the family or clan was in all probability the original 
form of’proprietary right so far as the germs of this existed 
under native rule. In some cnsea the separate possession, 
which has been subsequently developed, has been defined by 
ancestral or other recognized sharas ; in others it has depended 
on the number of wells sunk by the respective shareliolders 
individually or in groups, together with the amount of area 
attached to such wells. Well-sinking has in fact been, thera is 
every reason to believe, at once the motive for the separation of 
joint interests and the measure of the extent of such interests. 
he shareholders or group of sbarekolders who sank a well in 
the village waste soon, if not at once, obtained a recognized 
right to its exclusive possession, and to that of a reasonable area 
round it which it could irrigate; and such right subsequently 
developed into proprietorship under onr rule. Among the more 
strictly agricultural tribes, such as Kambohs ond Arding, it is 
probable that in the case of many estates there was no initial 
stage of joint tenure of the whole village area, but that from the 
first separate possession by fumilies or groups obtained, conse- 
quent on separate well-sinking. The construction of a well 
seems in short to have been the chief form of original separate 
appropriation of portions of the village area. In Sikh times the 
local officials would, with a view to further development, frequently 
ullow outsiders to appropriate portions of the waste area of 
villages and to sink wells, It is common to find the same 
individual proprietors included in varying combination or with 
varying shares in several joint holdings in one and the same 
estate, Qne reason for this, no donbt, is that the original settlers, 
where they formed a body of agriculturists, or the descendants 
of the original single pastoral owner or group of owners, 
combined in different groups and in different shares to construct 
the several wolls iu the village area. The complication in some 
gazes goes even further, and the proprietors who own the actual 
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well cylinder form a group differing more or less from those 
who own the land attached to and irrigated by the well. Whera 
separation has progressed far the areas attached to individoal 
wells ara themselves owned in separate holdings. The 
process of the separation of interests by means of wall 
construction may in some cases be seen in operation 
even now, where an estate or sub-division of an estate recorded 
as held jointly by several shareholders has been in reality 
divided among them by the appropriation of separate portions of 
the joint ares and the construction of wells therein. On a 
formal partition taking place the wells wouldin most cases be 
allotted to the sharers who bad sunk them so far as this was 
consistent with recorded shares, Tbe holy clans, Chishtis and 
Saiyads, have in the past acquired a good deal of land in some - 
parts of the district by a process known as huth rakhai (protection). 
In,the former days of perpetual turbulence their religious 
position seems to have secured them a good deal of immunity from 
the attacks of robber tribes; the weaker clans taking advantage 
of this in 2 good many cases transferred a share of a village to 
them, and thus shielded themselves under their superior sanctity. 
The Chishtis of Pakpattan appear to have acquired # good deal 
of land in this way. 

On the Ravi the custom which regulates the limits of owner- 
ship in riverain villages varies considerably, In the Mont- 
gomery tahsil as between whole estates on opposite sides of the 
river the kishtibana or deep stream rule modified for cases of 
so called avalsion is universal. The main channel of the river 
in the cold weather as determined by tha course which boats 
take 13 the common boundary of ownership except in cases whera 
the main stream has otherwise than by gradual erosion bodily 
changed its course and left land (chékar or gattt) so far in 
statu quo between its old aad present course as to be recognizable. 
In the latter case the proprietary right, both as between whole 
estates and as between individual owners, is left unaffected. In_ 
these cases of ¥o called avulsion due toa bodily shifting of the 
river's course the dry bed is, as a rule, divided equally between 
the two estates which it separates. 


As between estates on the same side of the river, land not 
shown in the field map of the previous settlement and gained by 
nceretion due to the gradual retreat of the main channel is divided 
in proportion to the mahdz or frontage of each estate on the 
river; but where an estate has lost land shown in the Jast 
settlement map fresh land subsequently thrown up on its site 
belongs to such estate. Tho custom regarding the distribution 
of acereted land between individaal proprietors varies a good deal. 
The general custom is that land shown in the settlement field 
map and subsequently washed away, but which has again ~ 
emerged (burd shuda barimad) belongs to ita former owners, 
while land thrown up in excess of that included in the settlement 
field map (nau-bardmad) is the common property of the estate or 
sub-division ‘of an estate (cshamilit deh or patti or we 
opposite which it emerges, Hera again the mahaz r 
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comes into play. In some estates, however, all land which 
aceretes by alluvion is considered shamilaé whether it be 
nau-baradmod or burd shuda baramad, and in others again 
nau-baramad is divided by the mahdz rule between individual 
Proprietors. 


Tn the Gugera tahsil ont of 94 riverain villages in not Jess 
than 73 the boundaries, whether in the stream of the river or on 
either side of it, are fixed, and changes whether by gradual 
shifting of the river’s course or by avulsion do not involve any 
change in ownership. The custom is known as twedr-pdr. In 5 out 
of the remaining 21 villages, viz, Chendpur, Chak Chendpur, Kot 
Téhir, Sandrana and Sheikh Baliwal, the deep stream rule pure and 
simple without any modification for cases of avulsion prevails. 
[n the remaining villages, 16 in number, the rule is the more 
common one of the modified deep stream which prevails in the 
Montgomery tahsil, and as the dry beds in cases of avulsion are 
divided equally between the opposite villages, the general custom 
regarding the division of acereted land as between estates on the 
same bank of the river and as between individual proprietors of the 
aby estate is, with one or two exceptions, the same in bath 
tahsils, 


On the Sutlej throughout its whole course in this dis- 
trict the rule regulating the limits of the proprietary right 
is the deep stream modified for cases of avulsion. Tn the villages 
fronting the Ferozepore district in cases of avulsion the dry 
bed is divided equally between the estates on either side of it ; in 
the case of those opposite Babiwalpur the dry bed goes to the estate 
which has not suffered the avulsion. The general custom regulating 
the distribution of accreted land as between estates on this side of 
the river and as between individual proprietorsin the same estate 
is, a8 on the Ravi, t.c., burd shuda bardmad belongs to its furmer 
estate or individual proprietor, but nau-bardmad is divided between 
adjacent estates by the mahdz orfrontage rule, while within any 
given estate it is shamila!, There are exceptions to this custom in a 
few cases, e.g.,in Dona Taija nau-bardmad land goes by the mahdz 
rile tothe proprietors against whose holdings it is thrown up - 
while in Lalaki Mohar allland gainet by allavion, whether hurd 
shuda bardmad or nau-baramad, becomes the common property of 
the whole estate (shamilat-deh). 


The question of the jurisdiction boundary arises on the Sutlej. 
As between this district and Ferozepore, it is regulated by Punja 
Government Notification No, 121, dated 25th February 189), onder 
which thecommon boundaries of ownership of certain riverain 
estates in each of these two districts were declared to be the com- 
mon boundaries of the two districts. 


_ _ Formerly the boundary of jurisdiction between this district and 
Babiwalpur was the deep stream of the Sutle), but since 1874, 
when the ruling given by the Government of India in 1860 in the 
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Kachi Chauhin case was mada applicable to all cases of river chan- 
ges between British territory and Bah@walpur, this rule has been 
modified in the usual wey for cases of avulsion, The boundaries of 
jurisdiction as between Bahfiwalpur and British territory thus 
coincide with the boundaries of ownership as between villages in 
Gahiwalpuar and in this district, 


For the few estates on the Ravi in the Gugera tahsil which face 
the Lahore district and follow the deep stream rule in regard to 
ownership, no definite rule for determining the boundaries of 
jurisdiction has ever been laid down: in practice they coincide with 
those of ownership. 


Table No. XV shows the nomber of proprietors or shareholdera 
and the gross area held in property ufder each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tennres, Here again the acenracy of the 


figures is exceedingly doultfal ; indeed, Innd tenures assume so 


Tenants and rent, 


many and snch complex forms in the Panjab that it ia impossihla 
to classify them snecessfnily ander a few general headings: but 
they serve to show that the area per proprietor and lessee is 
sufficient over the whole district, and in the Sutlej tabsils, 
Dipalpur and Paékpattan, ample. In the Ravi tnhsils the area per 
propristor woald come out Jarger were it not that in many cases 
the same proprietor has been connted more than once beeanse he 
owns land in several estates. There is in point of fact no conges- 
tion of landowners in any part of the district except in the cuse 
of a limited nambor of estates belonging to Arains in Gugera and 
to Kambohs in Dipalpur. It mast, however, be borne in mind 
that ss expensive weill-irrigation is an essential ad juoct to the 
agriculture of the district, the capital expenditure falling on the 
proprietor is heavy, and this r-nders it necessary that the area 
owned per proprietor should generally be larger than in tracts 
where the initial. expenses of cultivation are lower owitig to the 
less need for artificial irrigation, i 


Tuble No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenaney 
a8 they stood in 1896-97 ; while Table No, XX1 pives the current 
rent-rates of various kinds of land as retarned in 1896-97. But 
the accuracy of the latter set of figures is probably doubtful ; 
indeed, itis impossible to state general rent-rates which shall 
even approximately represent the letting value of land throughout 
a whole district. Table XV shows clearly how important a posi- 
tion the tenant-at-will occupies in the agricaltural economy of the 
district. Of the total area cultivated in 1890-97 the percentages 


in the hands of oceupaney tenants and tenants-at-will paying rent 
were ns follows -— 
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The area in the hands of occupancy tenants is very small 
comparatively in all tahsils. The figures for tenants-nt-will 
include Jand cultivated by persons who sre co-proprietors in 
such land and who pay rent for it to the joint proprietary body ; 
but even allowing for this it is clear that by far the greater part 
of the cultivation, more especially in the Sutlej tahsils, is carried 
on by tenants-at-will. The proportion would be greater than 
appears from the figures for the Ruivi tahsils were it not that 
in 1896-97, the famine year, and in the two preceding years 
many tenants threw up their wells and went to the Chenab 
Cana). The fact is that in a tract like that comprised in this 
district, where laborious well-irrigation is an indispensable adjunct 
fo agriculture and population is comparatively sparse, a self- 
cultivating proprietor can by himself cultivate only a com- 
paratively small area, the profits of which would searcely suffice 
to recoup his somewhat heavy initial and recurring annual capital 
expenditure ; he is forced therefore to supplement his income by 
the rent derived from the cultivation of tenants. Mr. Purser 
_ estimated the cost of starting a well with six pairs of bullocks 
and irrigating 25 acres at Rs. 640; and the annual cost of 
keeping it in'work at Rs. 80, Itis certainly not less now than 
it was in his time. 


While stating that the distinction between hereditary and Tenants. Rights 
non-hereditary tenants was unknown under native rule in this part of occupancy. 
of the Punjab, Captain Elphinstone says :— 


“Tt ig romarkable, therefore, that the cultivators should in some portions 
of the district, notwithstandiug their uncertain tenure, have had the right to 
eoll the fdaht or cultivation of land; instances of such a right being acknowledged 
frequently came under the cognizance of the Settlement Courts, ‘This claim to 
soll the right of cultivation was always fonnded on the fact of the claimant 
having been the first ploughor of the soil. 1 was therefore of importance when 
determining the position caltivutors wero to eccupy, to ascertain to whom the 
claim of butdh md, or first ploughing of the land, belonged. In accordance with 
instructions iesued on this subject by superior authority, all cultivators who 
could make out their claim to the butdh mode wore recognized og hereditary 
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‘ H cultivators—no priviloge also conforred on thoeee who had cultivated ff tight 
Chapter ITI, D. tars, if residents ir. the village, and twelve years, if non-residents, ‘The bis rg 


Village Com- , however, owing to the abundance of land, was by no means sought after 

i lere Com. at the Setulement of 1°50; facility of removal, on the contrary, being the chief 

“Tenures. object aimed at, An idea was prevalent that by becoming. mowrtisi (hereditary) 

: they would eventually become respoosible forthe land revenus to Governmont. 

‘Tenants. Rights Thos, a spectacled unusual in the Funjab, was often seen atthe time of 

of ocqupanry. Settlement, of cultivators strenuously refusing to he recorded aa hereditary, to 

the despair of the proprietor, who in the desire of the cultivator to be recorded 

86 non-hereditary, recognised a sure indication of his readinees to leave the 
village, whenever euperior temptations should bo held out by his neighbours,” 


. Bulih mdr. Tt must always be remembered that under native rule no 

such thing as absolute proprivtary right was recognized. Tho 
missing class was not the hereditary tenant, but ihe proprietor. 
When the British Government made o present of the land to 
certain individuals, all the hereditary cultivators did not share in 
this boon, yet they meanest had rights of oecupaney which 
the Sikhs would kave respected, and it is for this reason that we 
find Captain Elphinstone giving buldh mdr as a ground for 
superior tenant right, while Major Marsden says :—‘ The principal 
title to proprietary right in this district seems to be clearing 
the jungle and bringing the land under cultivation. Jt generally 
extends to each member of a fraternity or sssociation engeged 
in this original task, and does not reach beyond the land actually 
cultivated. Thus buédh mdr here conferred proprietaty right, 
and proprietary right was simply tbe right to biol the land as 
long aa the tenant cultivated it, or arranged for its cultivation.” 
No doubt he might dispose of it with the approval of the karddr, 
as Captain Elphinstone’s buéah mir tenants could do. In the 
Atiri tlie it was a regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lands. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to 
the position of hereditary tenants after they had cultivated the * 
same land fora certain number of years, was continued sfter 
completion of the Scttlement of 1856, tillit attracted notica and 
was stopped. In his report on the subject, the Deputy Cormmis- 
sioner stated that no eases had been known of proprietors sceking 
to oust their tenants, but that they had occasionally tried to make” 
them stay by an appeal to the law courts. 

Migratory charac. Irom the earliestdays of our rule, the migratory character 
tor of tenant popu- of the tenant population of thia district has been a subject of anxiety ” 
lation. to the revenue officers. In 1853 Major Marsden, then Deputy Com- 

missioner, wrote on the occasion of the failute of the Khanwah 
Canal :—* There is a strong probability that extensive desertions 
of asdinis willtake place, and the villages proportionally suffer. 
It is ‘unfortunate that the present unusual sald on the Sutlej 
should occur in a year when the Khiinwah has so signally failed, 
as it holds out inducements to enltivatora to abandon their 
villages and reap a more profitable harvest with less labour.’? 
And again, Writing of villages with low jamds, he says :—“ The 
extent of sailiba land, which could be enltivated at small expense, 
enables the zaminddrs enjoying these easy jamde to offer such 
advantageous terms to cultivators as might induce them to 
abandon their present heldings, and thus embarrass the more 
laborious and less favoured farmers,” These lucky villoges were 
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subsequently ruined by the failure of saildb. In 1855 Mr. Vans Chapter III, D: 
Agnew recanted his opinion that it wus the “ Inziness of the ee, 
enltivators which caused them to abandon their villages and lands munities and 
on the slightest pressure.” In paragraphs 50 and 51 of his 3. 
Settlement Report, Lieutenant Elphinstone speaks in no charac. 
uncertain’ tone of the supremacy of the tenant. He describes ter of tenant popu- 
the tenantas declining te be recorded hereditary, “ facility of 

removal being the chief object aimed at;” and the despair of 

the proprietor at his tenants insisting on being entered os 
non-hereditary. He points out the evils of the competition for, 

tenants caused by the taste for cultivation that was springing up. 

 Seyeral instances have come to my knowledge where 

saminddrs have been obliged to agree to receive only one-eighth 

of the produce from their cultivators, in order to prevent’ their 

leaving, although the usnal rate had formerly never exceeded one- 

third or one-fourth of the produce. Mr. Cust says of the 

cultivators :—‘ The least pressure, cither of season or demand, 

would cause them to abscond.” In 1864, Mr. Ford, Commissioner 

of Multan, wrote apropos of new grants of Government waste 

lands :—"* Cultivation has spread during the past year, but with 

our scanty population * * ° T think that wo are giving 

with ono hand and taking with the other * * * We are now 

weakening our villages and forcing them to become impoverished. 

Mr. Blyth mentions this fact very forcibly,” The manner in 

which the grant of Government waste lands has encouraged this 

tendency frill be noticed under the land revenue history of the 

district. 


It will bo seen from what has been said above that the Economic position 
economic position of the tenant-at-will, or, as he is locally termed, of the tenant. 
the rahak, isa strong one. [tis no exaggeration to say that he 
is the mainstay of cultivation, The demand, except in a limited 
number of estates, is for tenants to cultivate the land, and not for 
Jand to be cultivated by tenants. The prosperity of individual estates 
and proprietors depends on their ability and success in attracting 
and keeping tenants. For this purpose advances more or less 
liberal have to be made to the tenant for seed, for food and for 
personal expenditure either in cash or in kind, or in the case of 
the poorer proprietors by giving collateral security for the 
tenant to the money-lender. Tenants insist on being allowed to 
cut jowir and wheat freely as fodder for their agricultaral cattle, 
and also to some extent for’ those which are kept for domestic 
purposes, and, as a rule, for such enttings no ront is paid. In bad 
seasons or even at other times tenants have little hesitation in 
migrating to more favoured estates or tracts, very often without 
repaying the advances which they have received. Outstanding 
advances .due from an incoming tenant to his former landlord 
are, on the other hand, often paid by his new landlord. The 
tenant is, broadly spesking, master of the situation, and the 
expenses incurred in connection with him are generally a con- 
siderable tax on the landlord’s agricultural profits. There are, 
of course, more or less marked variations in the tonant-sttracting 
power of different estates ; tenants going far more readily to those 
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which get plentifai canal-ircigation or eailéb than to those mora 
dependent on well-irrigation. 

Rent is almost universally taken in the form of batdi or actual 
division of the produce; kankit is rarely practised and zabti 
crops are generally divided. Zabéi cash rents are in a few cases 
taken on pepper and cotton, and range from 9 to 1% annas per 
kanal, or Rs, 4-8-0 to Rs, G per acre. The share of produca 
paid by the tenant varies in different parts of the district. In 
the Montgomery tahsil the common rate for well-irrigated 
crops in riverain estates is given in the assessment reports as 
one-third, and in the bdr estates ns one-fourth, but in some 
estates where well lands get abundant sailad the well-irrigated 
rate is one-half. In Gugera the usual rate is one-fourth, while 
one-fifth is common in the Ganji Bar. In Dipélpur one-fifth 
is generally taken for well-irrigated crops if they do not receive 
canel water as well, and one-fourth if they do; in Pakpattan 
the latter is the prevailing rate for all woll-irrigated crops. 
For crops receiving canal-irrigation alone two-fifths and one- 
third are the common rates in the Gugera tahsil; while in 
Dipalpar it is nearly always one-fourth ; the latter is also the 
usual rate in Pékpattan, but there one-third is not unfre- 
quently taken. For crops grown on river sai/db one-half is the 
most usual rate in Montgomery, but two-fifths is also taken ; in 
Gugera, the latter rate is not uncommon, but one-third is more 
often taken ; in Dipdlpur one-fourth is the prevailing rate ; in 
Pakpattan one-fourth and one-third rates are equally «ommon, 
For pure bardni crops the usual rates are one-third in Montgomery, 
one-fourth in Gagera and Dipilpur, and one-third and one-fourth 
in Pikpattan. Tenants supply their own secd and well cattle ; 
although in order to enable them to do so they very often receive 
takdvi advances from the landlord either in eash or by the 
lattér giving security for such advances from the money- 
lender, Insome estates tenants who receive takavt advances 
pay in consideration thereof ahigher rate of batdi than those i 
‘who do not. On the Révi and also in the Pikpattan tahsfl the 
landlord supplies at his own expense all the woodwork of the. 
wells, while in Dipdlpnr its cost is generally shared between 
landlord and tenant by the payment of 6 maunds of grain per 
annum per well wheel from the ¢i/a or common heap mentioned 
below to the cwner of the wheel, In tha latter two tahsils tha 
landlord nearly always bears the cost of the annual silt clearances 
of the canal water-courses, 

~ Besides his share of the ripe prodace,the owner is entitled to a 
cerfain amount of green foddereach harvest. This varies from 10 
mariia to one kanal per well each season, and is caleulated to be 
worth Rs. 5 per kanuad for wheat, and Rs. 2-8.0 per kanal for jowur, 
On the other hand, the tenant is allowed to grow turnips and to 
cat green jowdr and wheat for fodder ; and such fodder is exempt 
from batdi or other rent charge. In theory there are certain 
limits to the area which may be devoted as above to fodder, but 
10 practice the tenant expects and generally succeeds in obtaining 
as much of the turnips, jowir and well-irrigated wheat os he 
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. needs for his agricultural cattle, and to some extent also for those 
kept for domestic purposes. From thfee-fourths to the whole of 
the turnips grown are generally used for fodder; in the case of 
purely well-irrigated wheat the limits are one-fourth and one- 
seventh in different parts of the district ; While in the ease of that 
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Green fodder and 


receiving both well and canal water they are one-twelfth and one. straw. 


fourteenth, In the eases of purely canal-irrigated, sai/dh and 
birdni cultivation the only crop ent for fodder is jowdr ; the 
proportion of this crop so consumed varies from three-fourths to 
the whole for all kinds of cultivation. [n addition to the above 
the tenant takes tke whole of the straw of harvested crops which 
receive well-irrigation. Inthe caso of those ripened by canal- 
irrigation alone the landlord in Gugera generally takes the same 
share of straw gs of grain; in Dipdlpur and Pikpattan he does 
s0 in respect of a small Proportion of such crops. The same 
share of straw as of grain is generally token on saildb and barinit 
crops (except where Eatii is one-half, when one-third share is 
‘taken), The main straw crops are jowir, mash and wheat. If the 
tenant leaves his well before all the dry fodder is used up, or if he 
sells it he has to give the owner the same share of it as of the 
grain produce. 


Division of the crop is carried ont by the dharwéi, or village 
accountant. When the grain heap is ready he commences to 
divide it at the appropriate rate of batéi 3 the division is carried on 
until the amount of grain left, called téla or talwera, is considered 
approximately sufficient to cover the payments which have to be 
made to the village menials and others, and the Iandlord’s mélik- 
dna, also called malba or khareh, which he takes over and above 
his batdi share. ‘The above amounts are taken fromthe Ydla; if 
thore is any deficiency it is made up rateably out ofthe amounts 
previously distributed to the landlord and tenant,and any small 
Surplus that there may be in the tdla is given to the chihra or 
mochi, or sometimes to the tenant. Cotton, the chief rabi crop, 
is picked at intervals from the middle of September to the midille of 
December. The pickings are made by the women of the village 
under the superintendence of the muhidsil, or landlord's care-taker ; 
after picking the cotton is at once divided between tenant and 
landlord, the payment in kind to the pickers being first 
deducted. 


Milikéna, or the landlord’s extra roprietary due, comes out 
of the tila, In the Ravi tahsfls and a so in Dipélpur it is, as a 
rule, calculated at a definite rate on the ljandlord’s share of the 
produce which is known as lei, For well-irrigated crops the 
common rate is one topa per man, which is equivalent to one- 
sixteenth ; but it is often higher in estates where canal-irrigation is 
obtainable, and also on sailab and birdni crops. Where one-half 
bata is taken on sailah crops in the Ravi riverain mélikdna is not 
charged in addition, In Pékpattan the milikéna is generally 
ealoulated on the whole produce divided between the landlord and 
tenant. On well-irrigated crops One pdi per méni, equal to one- 
forty-eighth of the produce, is the most common rate; on nahri 
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Chapter If, D. eaildh and birdni enltivation the rates are often higher, sometimes . 
Vi ar Hous nu much as 3 piis per mini, or one-sixteanth of the divisible produce. © 
wine and Forthedistrict,asa whole, the ma/i kina averares from 2to3 per cent 
Tenures. of the divisible grain produce after deducting the payments made to 
Malikina, taming, In thecase of sabi crops, cotton, pepper, tobacco, and 


maize tha rate is commonly one sér per standamd maund of 40 
sérs calculated generally on tho divisible produce, At tha 
regular settlement malitdua was often recorded as malha. 


Canal rates, Tt is the almost universal custom on the Inundation Canals in 
the Sutlej talsils for the tenants to pay the fluctuating canal 
water-rates charged for irrigation, exeept where one-half bafai 
ig taken on porely canal-irrigated crops when the water-rates ore 
paid by the landlord. These rates have béen recently converted 
formally into oceupier’s rates payable by the tonant, supplemented 
by a fluctuating canal-advantage land-revenue rate payable by the 


landlord, : 


Payments to vil- The principal village menials, who are paid in kind for seruioes 
lage menisla ond rendered out of the prodace of cultivated land, are the kumhdr 
one (potter), and tari:hdn (carpenter), who are known as superior (vada) 
kamins, and the lohdr (blacksmith), mock (leather-worker) 
and ndi (barber) who are inferior (laude) kamins, Tho first four 
are all more or less directly concerned with the provision of agri- 
cultural implements ; the ndiia not directly concerned with agri- 
eulture, but as the village barber, messenger and general fnctotam, 
he renders a very considerable amount of indirect assistance in 
agricultoral operations. These kamins are called sepi, from the 
sep or enstomary services which they render. A considerable 
number 6f payments other than the above are made out of the 
grain prodace ; such as those to the mullah (village priest), mirdat 
(bard), dharwai (weighman and accountant), muhdail or thapé 
(guardian of threshing floor), chuhra (sweeper) and others. The 
payments to the first two are, of course, not agricultural expenses, 
nor those to becoars. In many eases no thipiia employed. The 
dharwai generally pays a Inmp sam to the proprietors in con- 
sideration of the grain dues which he takes for weighments,. It 
forms a kind of tnx on his business; he also generally takes the 
contract fer the dharaé dues levied on sales and purchases in some 
villages which will be noticed below. The chuhra is paid both 
for winnowing grain crops and for domestic services. He ia 
considered a sept, The above payments are made as o general ~ 
rule out of the common heap or dla, and thus fall partly on the land- 
lord and partly on the tenant. In some cases, however, the tenant 
defrays the payments to the five agricultural kamina and to the 
chuhra out of hia own share; while in others the two superior 
kamina are paid ont of the ¢éla and the tenant settles with the 
remainder. In addition to grain the kaming generally receive some 
head loads or bundles of the unthreshed crop, and are also allowed 
the Inst day’s cotton picking (od). On lands attached to welts the 
grain payments to kamins are generally made at so many 
maunds per well; in the case of others at so mach per plough or at 
~ a certain proportion of the produce, In the kharif they are made 
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from rice, maize, jowar, mash, ching and kangni ; when there is a 
deficiency in these it is made up from cotton at a lower rate. In 
the rabi the dues are paid from wheat, barley and gram. The 
rates at which the payments dealt with above ara made vary con- 
siderably; they will be found recorded in full detail in the settle. 
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ment records. On lands attached to wells the farkhdn and loge menials 


kiimhdr generally receive more than the lohar, mochi and nai; 
three to four local mannds of 16 topds each per well of six yokes 
per harvest is a common rate for each of the first two, and two to 
three matinds for each of the othor three. Not unfrequently less 
is given in the kharif than in the rabi harvest. Each of the above 
also generally gets one or more loads (bhari, pili or gadda) of 
unthr2shed crop of varying size per cultivating holding (banna) 
atiached to the well. On sailib land the practice is very various. 
Jn a good many'cases only the tarkhdn, lohdr and ndi receive 
dues on this class of cultivation, but the mochi is sometimes paid ; 
4 topds per plough for the first two and two fopds forthe nai, and 
for the mochi when paid are common rates, or two fopds per mani 
of 12 local maunds for the tarkhdnand lohdr each, and one topa for 
the nti. Asin the case of well lands, each of the above receives 
one load or bundle of unthreshed crop per cultivator’s holding. 
Tho sweeper generally receives four topds per mani of the grain 
which he winnows (uddi) in addition te further grain payments for 
doniestic services. A farther payment of four topds per mani is also 
made to the kumhdr for carrying grain from the threshing floor 
(dhiai). The dharwai’s weighment fee varies from one to two 
topds per mani on the whole produce, and is taken from the (d/a. 
The muhdsil or guardian of the grain heap receives generally 
one fopa per mani of 12 maunds, or per khalwer of lO maunds. He 
is also called /idpi, a name derived from the wooden stamp or 
thappa with which he stamps bits of mud placed here and there 
on the grain heap to prevent its being tampered with prior to 
division. The five agricultural kamins, tarkhan, kumhér, lohdr, nai 
and mochi, ge* a fee of one or two topds per plough fromthe cultivator 
atseed-time ; this is known as biydi. The tarkhdn also gets one 
topa of grain for fixing the pole (hal) of the plough in the boot, and 
the lojuir the samefor puttingon the staple into which the share fits. 
These fees are known as dhurdi and kunddi, whence the saying : 
Katik liydi, Siwan dhurdi. The chuhra generally gots the dead 
cattle, including the hides. Other village servants and retainers 
who have to be paid at harvest time from the td/aare the village 
bard (mirdsi sepi) and the wandering bard (sirdsi jakh), They 
receive a small amount of grain, generally one ¢opa per heap or per 
cultivator’s holding. The former also gets a share of thanapatti 
where levied ; this isa charge made on the occasion of the marri- 
age Of the daughter of a non-proprietor, and paid by the conductor 
of the marriage procession. The mullah writes charms to keep 
off goblins and cattle diseases. His fee is called rastidedhi, and 
umounts to about the same as that of the mirdsi; so also does that 
of the brahman. Faqirs aud attendants at dharmsdlds. receive 
small gratuities, The herdsman (vdgi or chhern) is generally paid 
in grain out of the édéla atthe rate of four fopds per well, and one 
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and has plentyto do. Mullahs, brahmitns antl fagire do not reside 
in every village ; they have villages as their constituents, but residé 
where they see fit.- : bee 
: “4% ™~2i4% 
Tho dharat is a tax levied on sales in the village; it general 
amounts to 8 pies, or one pice in the rupee ad valorem,cand 
paid by the buyer. It was.a legacy of the Sikh rule. The dhars 
wai takes the farm generally. He pays the proprietors a lump 
sum annually, part of which is the price paid for the right to 
collect the dharat and part is in consideration of the weigh- 
ment fees which he levies at harvest time for dividing the 
produce. ms ' 


Theproceeds are used as matha for common village expenses, 
such as feeding destitute travellers, travelling expenses of /ambar- 
dirs ‘attending court, &c. Dharat is now levied in only a few 
villages. Malba used to be levied as such, either by a money bachh 
or hy a fixed charge on the produce. The latter was the more 
popular methed, ‘The accounts were kept by the diarwai, and 
were subject to annual scrutiny in the former case, and half-yearly 
examination in the latter. The /ambardérs had full control in 
this matter: . : . > 


There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenant is to grow. 
The customs regarding the supply of. the wood-work of wells 
and the clearance of cana] water-courses have already been 
noticed in connection with rent rates. When the owner of the 
well-cylinder is a person other than the owner or cultivator of 
the land irrigated by it, he generally receives one-eighth share 
of the divisible produce after deduction of kémidna, &. This 
is called athok. 


Day labourers (mazdiirs) are rarely employed except 
at harvest time. In the canal villages they may be enter- 
tairied to clear the silt from the water-courses, but this is 
more'frequently done on contract. The lava or reaper is paid 
in one of two methods. He receives 45 to 50 handfals (katns) 
of unthreshed crops per diem, or otherwise 3 smaller amount 
per day sufficient for subsistence while engaged in reaping, 
plus an amount of grain after the crop has been threshed, 
calculated either at 4 topds per diem or at the equivalent of, 
a daily cash wage which is generally 4 annas. The amount is 
kept by the muhdsil or the dharwai. The grain payment is 
geuerally made from the fala or common heap. ‘The reaper 
cuts‘on the average two kandls per day. Cotton picking is 
generally done by the women of the village, They are gen-" 
crolly paid bya share of the amount picked, the share varies > 
in the earlier pickings when the yield is less, they get ,j;th'or 
more ;in the later pickings when it is more plentiful their” 
share is th. The wages of labour are shown in Table No.” 
XXVII; but the figares refer to the labour market of towns 
rather than to that of villages, Pe ae 
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Farm servants, not daily labourers, but who sre kept on -Chapter'EH,D. ~ 
for a period of time, are called kama or ddhjogia. The wages emer i 
of the former vary in different localities ; bat he acseniyaee vale “Tete 
vight annasa month in cash and two pairs of shoes @ ‘Tenures. 
blanket in the year. In addition, he gets two meals a day, or Farm servants— 
12 maunds of 36 sérs each of grain, with two suits of clothes, Xémds and ddhjo- 
consisting each of a turban and two sheets. The ddhjogia gets ™* 
no pay, but he sharesin the produce. When the have 
been cutand dressed, and the preliminary deductions (which 
have been dealt with above) have been made, the master and 
bis man divide what remains. First the master deducts his 
malikana, the seed-grain, and the value of the mahls of the 
well used tp during the season. The remainder is then 
divided, so that the ddhjogia gets half the share he would 
have got had he been the owner of the yoke of bullocks he 
minded, ‘The master pays for the seed of jowdr eaten by tho 
bullocks. Sometimes the ddhjogia gets an advance from his 
master, for which he pays nointerest, and which is recovered 
as may be arranged. ‘The ddhjogia, or half-yokeman, is the 
more commonly found farm-servant. For each yoke one man is 
usually considered necessary. But five men are enough for six 
yokes. One man is required to drive the cattle at the well, 
and another to open and close the water channels leading into 
the beds. When these men have done their turn of work, they 
have to be relieved by two others. A fifth man is required to 
look after the bullocks not at work. The persons employed in 
turning on the water must be stout fellows; but the cattle- 
drivers may be boys orold men. The herd will usually bea 
well grown lad. 

The figures io the margin exhibit the existing numberof  Villege eficers. 
TTF = these in the tabsils of 
Village this district. The vil- 

















Tabail. Zaildirs.| bead- lage headmen succeed 

men. —_ to their office by here- 

‘a | | ditary right, subject to 

| the approval of Deputy 

Montgomery owe 7 | 3 Commissioner, each 
| | village having gener- 

” ent ee eS ee ally one, some large vil- 
Dipilpur we) Sl4 lages and a few small 
rs a we am | 10 | 935s ONES, have each three or 


four lambardars. They 





: —— all represent their cli- 
Total <4 8s | 266! ents in dealing with the 
————— Government, and sre 
a for tke performance of their duties, such as the 
collection of the revenue, ey kad out the orders of Gov- 
ernment, and reporting all deaths, and abscondings, &c., of 
méfidars, and ate bound to assist in the prevention and 
detection of crime. The numerous small scattered well plots 
in the district have generally a separate lambardar for each, 
sometimes even more than oue. Such plots, asa rule, originated 
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in separate grants from Covernment, and at the time of the 
grant each grantee was either tacitly or i recognized 
as lambardir. Proposals are being w out for the reduc- 
tion of many of these lambardirix. The office of chief 
headman or ala lambardir has recently been abolished through- 
out the district. Zaildére are appointed under the ordinary 
rules, The /ambardér is remunerated by a five per cent. cess 
on the fixed and fluctuating land-revenue of his vi » which 
is known as pachotra. 


Sroposis have been submitted for a reconstruction of zai/e. 
The -quarters of those proposed with the prevailing tribes 
in each are as follows :— 
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ii 
Tabsil. tail, 5] z Prevailing tribe. 
=| 42] 
6 | E= 
Zi< 
y Es. ; 
Kamilin Kharral, Arora, Sayad, Kithia, Jakhar, 
Chishti. 
Chichéwatui ..| 40 3,611] Kathia, Arora, Sanpal. 
; ' . 
Harappa vot 7 1,550) Kathia, Fatidna, Hine, Bagbela, Sibu, 
= | Dhavlri | 27) 2,002) Kiithia, Sayad, Baghela, Webniwél, Dadra. 
= be | Khagga, Dullu, 
E | Montgomery ...| 6% 2.756 Murdina, Fatiéna, Sayad, Sagla, Kathie, 
S$ Tarina, Bodla, 
Nur Shah | 3 3,005 Axots, Khagga, Sayad, Fatiina, Biloch, 
attu. 
Garh 3,608) Fatidos, Sayad, Purbins, Khugga, Wali . 
Kureshi. = 
Chendpur 4,643) Manes, Kharral, Khatri, Bath, Chadbar. 
Bucheke dee | 6 Kharral, Awin, Manes, Khatri. 
Faridabad | 4, Kharral, Awdu, Mahtaw. 
Danabid 6,984) Kharral, Arora, Khatri, Sayad. 
: Jhamwra 5,411) Kharral, Watiu. 
_— 
2 Guygera 5,100 Wattu, Khurral, Sayad. 
5 
Akbar Sindhu Jat, Kharral, Ardin, Mughal, 
Jandrika 5, Kharral, Khatri, Khichi, Sayad. 
Mapalke 5,671) Kbarral, Chakarke, Biloch, Jat Sikh. Bhat? 
| Réjpat, Aréie. ee 


Khurrsl, Mujiipa, Khatri, = ob 
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s\ee Waa = Chapter III, D. 
&\/ ae epee? te 
ei" Li Shi 
= > 

;~ ; : ‘and 
i | vs is Prevailing tribe, T 

* | 88 Village officers. 
wil 








i ES 





Re. 
$9 8,615) Sayad, Arora, Sheikh, Artin, Kamboh. 


\Dipdipnr ... | 42| 9,285 Khatri, Ardin, Kambob, Arora, Khokhar, 
| ! Wattn. 


Manchariin ...' 38 9; Eamboh, Arora, Sarai, Sayad, Ardin, 
Wendla .. | 31/ 10,745 Khatri, Kamboh, Pathin, Wattu. 








| | 
Haveli | 5200 Rajpét, Gil, Jat Sikh, Arora, Watta, 
e5. | | Khatri, Chishti, Kharral, Mabtam, 
oo | | 
5 | Oborangn | 47) 6,572 Mahar, Wattn, Kharral, Mahtam, Arora. 
= | 4 
& ! r 
a | Basirpur vos | Cb 18.0151 Pathan, Arorm, Watta, Khatri, Arain, 
| Gihiehtl. 
Atari |) ST 9.497) Pathan, Wattn, Mahtam. 
Dograi : | $7. 11,803 Pholarwan, Khatri, Watton, Mahtom, Jat, 
| Sikh. 
| 
Shahpur | $2 11.008 Kamboh, Arain, Sayad, Arora, 
Thintians my a7: 07h Kamboh, Arar, dat, RAjpat, Chishti, Arora, 
Mahtan. 
————— eee <<. ES 
Bunga Worie .., | 34 6.023 Pathan, Waid, Khatri, Aror. 
Malka Hans .,.) 28 9,510 Arora, Modla, Khairi, Saynd, 
| 
| Sheikhopor ...| 49 2,005) Chiahti, Joicn, Arom, Snvad., 
* | Tibbi bes, ig ae Rajpat, Arora, thishii, Sayad, Kambnh, 
| Rath, luiva, 
. | Hota on | AD 4,998, Arora, Chishti, Saynil, Dhadthi, Flotiina, 
= Rath. 
2 Wee , 
2 | Kalyana ie | 21) 4,556) Arora, Sayad, Jas, Dogar. 
) 
p=. | Chainwnt | 3% &725| Jat, Bajpit, Kamboh, Jot Bikh, Dogar, 
| Khatri, Wattu, 
Pakpotian =... 5,442) Arora, Chishti, tnt Bikh, Khatri, Biloch, 


| a sa a 
Watt, . 
Malieke Tarnke aa 3,547| Watta, Mahtam, Bodla, Arora, Pathan. 





. Ghomariwala ..) 22 6486) Watto, Mabtam, Khatri. Arora, Int. Sikh, 
| | Kamboh, ' 


At the Settlement of 1874 sailaére "were appoin ed over  Zaildars, 
clasters of villages. These office-holders are meant to serve as vem 
alink between the Government officers and the lambarddrs. 





LS 
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Chapter IIT, D. They were selected with reference to their personal fitness and 
y ine Com the influence they possess among their clansmen. As far as 
mutes and could be managed, villages of the same clan were included in © 
res. =s-s the same <ail ; but, of course, this principle could not be carried 
* Zailddrs, out in its integrity. The cailddr is lambardir of one or more 
villages, and as such receives his remuneration as lambarddr. 
As zatldar he is at present paid a deduction of one per cont. 
from the fixed and fluctuating land revenne of his zail ; but it 
is proposed to arrange zaildare in grades, and give them fixed 
grade pay outofafund formed by deduction from the land 
revenue of the district. The grades proposed are as follows :— 








Tahsil. | lst grade, | 2nd grade, 3rd grade 








Goygera ... 2 f z 
Montgomery 1 4 | 2 
Dipaélpour .., a | i 2 
Pékpattan: eae st a a es | # 5 a 

Total me 9 20 Y 





———_—_— ——— = =— = : — 


In the Dip&lpnrand Pékpattan tahsfls small portions of | 
waste land were at last settlement exempted from revenue by 
Government and made over to the <aildars. Similar granta 
were made in some cases in Gugera and Montgomery, but as 
they were not made ina strictly correct manner, the saildarg 
have oceasionally not been able to get possession. It has now 
been proposed to abolish these grants. ‘The average namber of 
estutes in each sail is 38, Of the zaildars six are Kharrala and 
six Wattus, and five are Arords ; the Khatris, Kathia, F'atinas, 
Joizés, Jat Sikhs and Kambohs have each two representatives ; 
and the Khaggés, Marinds, Sandrénés, Mughals, Pholarwans, 
Jathins, Arars, Hans and Chishtis oneeach. 


Indmddrs. In addition to the sailddrs it has been proposed to appoint 
48 sufaidposh indmddrs on Ks. 40 per annum, one toesch zail. 
The post of dlalambardir has been abolished. The namber of 
lambarddrs in the disrict is 2,661, which gives about 7 lambardars. 
to every fonr estates ; many men are lambarddrs in more than 
one estate. 


J egalag . Avcording, to, propostls. which. hgxe: been,.sabmittedythe 
sivength and pay of the patwsiri staf, will, bp as.followacei '- 


* 
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ATERIGES PER 
CIRc4e. ; 


Nomper oF Patwaets, 


per 
a 


i on 
Nafb Potwaris 


14 per 





Tahail. 


10° per 


inyeerL a, 








let £ 

Ra 
_meneem. 

Tha, 

Ita. 

on Ra, & per 

Monee, 
Epiates, 


| 2nd grade on 
12 
monsem 








{3rd giode on 





Total 


There are no Hindi-khinin patwaris, The pay of patwdri 
is all fixed. 


The patwari, we are told, is the village servant. In this 
district he never was, and neyer will be, a village servant. He 
ia, 48 Qaptain Elphinstone says, “a new creation of onr 
Government." The dharwai, who still flourishes, was the vil- 
lage accountant ; the modern patwiri corresponds rather to the 
Sikh mutsaddi. The dharwai still keeps the village acconnts 
and weighs the grain as he did of yore. He keeps a shop, and 
generally takes the contract for the collection of the dherat. 
His papera are drawn op in Landa, not Gurmukhi. In former 
days he used to accompany the mutsaddi, and make a copy of the 
papers prepared on the field ; and he assisted the lambarddr in 
collecting the revenue from the tenants, and waited on travellers. 
In 1863 it was proposed to employ the dharwais as a subordinate 
patwari agency. It appeared then that in some villages there 
was uO dharwai, in some there were two. Some dharwais 
actually collected the revenue and paid itin. The patwaris got 
all their information from the dharwais, So books. with columns. 
were prescribed for the use vf dharwais, But the dharwais did 
not use them, and the whole thing came to nothing. The 
dharwai is the village servant. ‘he patwan is a Government 
servant, Village watchmen are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per 
mensem, ‘Their beat inclades often more than one village, ‘The 
amount due is bichhed every six months, 


Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one form, 
known as lekhi mukhi, the mortgagor manages the cultivation, 
The mortgagee pays the revenue and takes the produce. Ac- 
counts are made up annually, and interest is charged. If the 
produce iain excess of the expenses, the surplus is credited to 
the mortgagor 5 and if less, he is debited with the deficiency. 
. Sometimes the mortgagee takea possession and manages the estate... 

In the second form of mortgage, called vidj pandra, no acconnta 


Tenures. 


Patvaria. 


The Daaricsai, 


Villace watchmen 


Mortgages. 
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Chapter III, D- are kept. Nointerest is charged. Ths mortgagee holds the 
Sey ae land till the mortgage-money is paid up. He is responsible for all 
unities and loss, and takes all the profit that may accrue on the land. It is an 
| ordinary usofroctuary mortgage. Both forms are common on the 
Mortgages. Sutlej ; on the Ravi the lekha mukhi form is the more frequent. 
ove A stipulation for conditional sale after a fixed period (bas-beF- 
wafa) is often inserted in the deed in both forms of mort- 

gage. 


pet or wenlth Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
the proprietors. 14nd; Tables Nos. XX XIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent - 
of civil litigation. ‘The old agriculturists mentioned in Table No. 
XXXII include many Arordia and Khatris who, although they are 
now money-lenders, were proprietors at the settlement of 1871-72, 
and are therefore shown in the returns as old agricultnrists. 
Mr.’ Porser wrote as follows on the subject of the indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes :— 


“The revenue and the seed are usually borrowed ; and there are very few vil- 
lages that are not seriously in debt, This is a matter of little importance #0 loog 
as the kardr does not try to oust the proprictors and get the land into his own 
hands, But such a course is very rare in this district, becanse, except in the canal 
villages, a karde makes & | t deal more ae creditor of the owner of the land than 
be would as owner himself. But the poople are very bitter about the exactions of ~ 
the kardrs, and make unpleasant comparisons between now and the good old Sikh 
times. Then, if a mon owed a kardr money, and they could not arrange matters, 
the case went before the kdrdir. Tho kdrddr had the karde’s books examined, and 
on being told how much principal and bow much interest was doe, he would say : 
‘strike off so much interest!" Then he would inquire how many cattle the debtor 
bad. He would be told, so many. ‘And what are they worth?’ ‘Ten rupees 
each head.’ ‘Good! the hardr must take the cattle at He. 12 cach in payment of 
his debt; ' and everybody went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle; but 
the creditor prefers chehra shdAi rupees. A snit is the consequence, and the debtor 
has to pay the costs in addition to the claim. The creditor who before the snis had’ 
no desire to have the cattle, suddenly discovers that they are not without merit. 
He executes hia decree, attaches the cattle worth Ra, 10 each, and buys them him- 
self for Ra, 5, There iso great denl of truth in this account of mattera; bit the 
fact seema to be totally forgotten that the kardra did not rob the people then gn 
mach aa they do now, simply because the Sikh kdrdair took very good care that the 
people should have nothing whereof to be robbed." 


With the exorbitant interest generally charged and the 
mortgagees’ opportunities for juggling with the prices at which 
produce is credited the lekhd mukhi form of mortgage generally 
precludes any possibility of redemption. In addition to the 
indebtedness secured by mortgage there is, of course, a very large | 
amount of floating debt on book account or secured by bonds. 
The latter class of liability it is which is more directly harmful to 
the zamindér than the actual alienation of land; indeed the 
former ia generally the cause and precursor of the latter; the 
resnit is due to the extortionate interest charged on floating 
accounts; very commonly the rate is 4 pies (pakka paisa) per 
rupee per mensem which is equivalent to 25 per cent. per 
annum. 


* The following figures show the percentages of total area _ 
under mortgage with possession in 1896-97:— ths 


¥ ne aie 
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$< Chapter WES 
Total To old To new = » Com- 
Tehsil. sacHakioad: agriculturists. | agriculturists. v ‘ities and 
a nm SS | — a [ee Poverty or wealth 
of the proprictors. 
Montgomery i F at 16 | 
Gurera ‘ Lo a 5 
Dipalpur .,. | s | 4 | 4 
Pakpottan 000 ice esos | 5 3 | 3 
Total District ... if 9 | a | 4 
| 








The proportion is not alarming in any tahsil, but itis quite 
sufficiently high in the first two. Under the action of processes 
now at work it will, no doubt, increase. As regards causes of 
agricultural indebtedness the assessment reports prepared 
during the recent settlement should be consulted. They may 
be summarized as follows :-— 


(i) The thriftless and extravagant disposition of many 
of the agricultural tribes. 


(i) ‘The heavy capital expenditure involved in the con- 
struction and maintenance of wells and in a minor 
degree of canal water-courses, both of which, but 
more especially the former, are essential to success- 
ful agriculture. Under this head may also be in- 
cluded unrecouped advances to tenants. 


(tt) The precarious nature of agricultural incomes in 
this district, depending as they do on precarious 
river food and rainfall. 


(iv) The rise of an enterprising and energetic ‘class of 
traders and money-lenders, fostered as itis by our 
educational and legal system, and hankering as 
it does for land both as a source of income anda 
door to social consideration. 


(v) Onur alien law of contract and the consequent. tep- 
dency te regard the samindar as a free agent 
capable of properly judging of his own interests ; 
a tendency which is exaggerated when the ad- 
ministration of the law is left in the bands of 
native Judicial officers of the money-lending and 
trading classes, 


(vi) The fact that the zamindar incurs debtin cash and 
hus to discharge it by delivery of grain which 
may be and is credited ut a depreciated rate. 


Eee eer 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBU'TION. 
SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI. 
CULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
Chapter IV, A. irrigation, and for Government waste land; while the rainfal!l is 
Agriculture and shown in Tables Nos. IIL and IJ]JA and B. Table No. XVII 
rboriculture. shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 
General statistics the areas under the principal etaples, and Table No. XXI the 
of agriculture. © average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found 
in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their 
various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field 

labour, have already been noticed in Chapter IIT, Section C. 
Agricultural The months of the year are known by the following 


calendar. The, : 
weather. ces = 


Chetr, middle of March to middle of April. 
Visakh ,, April a May. 
deth i May nH Jone, 
Har “ June ~ July. 
Sinwan ,, July = August. 
Bholron ,, August Pa September. 
Ase 6 September ,, October. 
Kiitik . Oetober “ November 
Mahar ,, November ,, December, 
Poh nh December ,, January. 
Magh s January * February, 
Phagan ,, February March. 


The agricaltural year commences on the day of the first 
full moon in Chetr. ‘hat day and the eight following days 
<naurdia) are lucky days. 

Caets.— Rain,—Two or three moderate showers are good, 
as the rabi outturn is then better and the grain large, and 
there is less danger of the diseases kunghi and tela. Wasse 
Phagan te Chetr, an na mewe ghar, namewe khetar. “If it rains 
in Phagan and Chetr, neither the house nor the field will contain 
the grain.” Wind.—The wind should always be moderate. If 
strong, the grain is light and the ground dries up, and if the 
crop has been watered, the plants shake about, and the roots 
become exposed, ‘The wind should be from the east to bring up 
rain. After rain, from the west to ripen the crops. Sunshine 
and Aeat should be moderate. . 

Visaku.—ain is most injurious. It injures the grain and 
rots the straw. Wind should be hot and a average strength 
coming from the west. This dries the grain and straw, and 
facilitates threshing and winnowing ; sunrhine and heat should 
be strong. In this month the spring harvest ripens, and is 
cut. “ 
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Jeta.—In this month the harvest operations are completed Chapter IV, A. 
and the crops housed. Weather should be asin Visakh. The ssextiei aan 
hotter the wind and sun the better. Thoriculture. _ 

Har.—Up to the middle of Har the weather should be asin ,. 47" 14" 1" "tip 
Jeth, for some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle woather. . _ 
there should be heavy and repeated showers, These are 
favourable for preparing the land fur next harvest, and for 
the production of grass. The rains should commence in this 
month. The wind should be from the east, the rainy quarter. 
Strong sunshine aud heatare bad, as crops artificially irrigated 
are injured by the water getting heated. 


Sanwas.— Weather should be as in the latter half of Har. 


Baapron.—In this month the crops commence to flower; 
rain is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the 
east, to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist 
the maturing of the crops, The sunshine and heat ought to be 
moderate. 


Asev.—Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but 
a few light showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit 
to the rabi harvest, and injure the kharif crops little. Wind as 
before up tothe middle of the mouth, then west. Sunshine and 
heat should be moderate. The month is thus described :— 


Assu mah nirale ; ? 
Dihdn dhiipén ; rétin pale. if 
*€ Assu peculiar month, sunshine by day, chills at night.” | 


Katix.—There should be no rain, ag rain stops the rabi 
sowing, and spoils the ripe autumn crops, However, it never 
does rain in Katik. ‘The wind should be from the west, and not 
strong, as otherwise irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. 
Heat and sunshine should be moderate. 


Macaar.—The weather should be asin Katik, Frosts a 
night retard the growth of the crops. 


Pou,—lIt should rain in Poh, according to the saying— 


Wase Pohin mahin, 


Kaun akhe meri jami nahin? 


“TE it rains in Poh and Magh, who will say my (crop) has 
notcomeup?” The less wind the better, as the weather is 


cold, and cattle suffer from the wind, especially from the north 
and west winds. ‘ 


Maca.—There should be rain inthis month. Gentle wester- 
ly breezes are good for the crops, as they bring them on and 
keep off kunghi and te/a. The north wind is injurious, as it is 
cold and dries up the crops. The east wind, too, is hurtful, 
according to some, but not so according to others. 
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Chapter IV,/A. Paacan.—The weather in this month should be of the same 
Aptioitare-end kind as in Ohete. ie is wie end of the cold weather, 
Arboriculture. Piila gay singdlian charhda Phagan Mah, 
Agricaltural Turidn bhi jhulian sattion charhda Phagan Mik : 
tsa baat The «The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commence-— 


ment of Phagan ; horses, too, cast off their coverings at the com- 
mencement of Phagan.” 


The winds and The winds are the north-wind or pahkir ; the east-wind or 
their effects. pura ; the south-wind or dakkhan; and the west-wind, called 
dhawi by the people, because it keeps off rain, and so floors or 
knocks down (dhaona), the farmer. Bat mahdjans call it sont 
or the golden, according to village etymology, but the word may 
come from suna empty, or sona to sleep. ‘lhe effect of the winds 
is thus expressed :— 
Dakkhan mele, pura wasawe ; 
Dhiwi wasdein nun wanjawe. 


“ The south-wind collects (the clouds), the east-wind causes 
them to rain, the west wind disperses them when raining.” 
One may have too much of the east-wind though ; for “if the 
east-wind always were to blow, that were also exceedingly 
bad:” “Nit ghule pura, oh bhi bure se bura.*” 
Winter and The winter rains are so important that one is'tempted to 
cea: rrains com- nyt them on an equality with the ordinary summer rains. 
When the winter rains are good, the radi crops flourish, and the 
maximum outturn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent 
in irrigation. But the summer rains besides greatly aiding the 
preparation of the land for the rabi sowings, produce abundant 
grass, and on this account should be held the more important of 
the two. ‘Tables Nos. Ill, LILA, IIIB, show the rainfall of the 


district. 
Monthly state. ‘A statement of the operations of ploughing, sowing, and 
oer wag sgricultural raaping for each month of the year is given below for eonveni- 


ence of reference. When ploughing immediately precedes 
sowing, no special mention is made of it :— 





Crops for which 








Month. ploughing Crops sown. Cropa cut, ° 
tukes place. 
- |) — a) ce | ES 
Chetr (middle of ty rit Zira, barley, gram, 
March to) | churel, mideor, #ar- 
middle of hoa, poppy and 
April). saunf during the 


latter half. Vegso- 
tables, turnips (for 
eecd), and methra, 





——————— —_ Sa 


_ * One more distich, partly bearing on the weather, may be quoted. It rans 
thas ;— 











Titer kambhi bedli, rdud maldi bAde : 
Oh wasee, oh ghar kare, bochan nu khali jde. 
_ “Tf the clond is like partridge feathers and if a widow eat cream, the former 
will rain, the latter will marry ; this saying will not prove empty.” ‘There are 
several yorsions of this proverb. 
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=o Er BE 
Cropa for which 
Month. | ploughing Crops sown. Crope cot. Agriculture and 
| tukes place. 
i Monthly —state- 
—————— ment, of agricaltaral 
works. 
Visokh (middle of ms | Charri, cotton, san- | Zira, wheat, rawan, 
April to middle kukra, melons,rordn| gourds, gram (at 
of May). | | and rice (in beds). beginning, if late}. 
Jeth (middle of | ; | Cotton, sankukra, ri ‘Gourds sand rawan. 
May to middle (broad-cast), radu.) In second hal f 
of June). In latter half senni.| china and tobacco. 
STE ; | ated 
# ] | 
Hur (middle of ins Rice broadcast, saani,) Rawde, tobacco and 
tir to middle | jower, bdjra, makki, ching, In first-half, 
of July). kangni; pepper is| charri and gourds. 


| transplanted at the 
| beginning of the 
month. 








————d 


1 


Sdwon (middle ot| Wheat, barley, | Rice broadcast. and 
July to middle | and éarhon. Ree kes ja raid, 
f August). | bdjra, til, mot 
aia ol makkis Tasaecond: | 
half. mung, 





si 





—_—_——_ 








Bhodron, (middle | As in. Siwan ip Srat- halt, matki,| Ruods; in secon d- 


ook] ats | 
mi ch ; 
‘September). turnips, sarhon anid 








ner Vegetables, gram, |), Gretcbalf keneni 
S Becteestian * - ‘ee “e ret, h epee | oottan, maki, rasdn ’ 
middie of -Oc- are ae om 2M) and snnkukra; rice 
tober). sige POPPY | jn second-half. 


and barley. 


—e——_———O a el 


~ | Rice in first-half; 














Kidtik (middle of 
Uctober to 
middle of No- 
vember). 


; cotton, bijra, makki, 

first-half. Also, to- pepper, sanknkra, 
and #«anmi,, In, 
second-half jowdr, 
moth, mah, mung, til, 
and <a 


bacco in beads, 
Wheat, barley, ma 
charal, siru, and 
vegetables 


—_—{ SF 





— a | EE 





—_— 


‘In first-half. jotear, 


Maghkar (middle Tobaeco Barley in first-half. | moth, mah, mung, 


of November Wheat ond stra. and ti, Cotton, 
ta middle of pe, rao popper 
saci whhsbs tsonkhis china 

and tops of turnips 


in holf. 
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MA. =. | = So ee 
oo Crops for which | 










































ay herp and Month. | ploughing takes Crops sown. Crops cut. 
\rbhoriculture. place, 
Monthly siate- 
ment of agricultural —— Oo | OOOO 
works. | : 
Poh (middle of | Tobacco, cotton, Zira, In first-half cotton 
December to] vegetables and and china. Sugar- 
middle of | sugarcane if it | cano, pepper and 
January). raing tops of turnips the » 
whole month 
Magh (middle of | Again Poh eH . Tarnips (roots). 
Jantary to 
middle of Feb- 
ruary). 
Phagon (middle Sngarcanc, | Pepper | Tarnips in first-half. 
eigale. at slenstinas ae Prmbien, 
rowan, a0 L- 
March). plant tobae 
Soils. The soils of the district aro, as usual in the plains, of three 


kinds: clay, loam, and sand. By loam is meant a mixture of 
clay and sand. The common name for clay soil ia sikand or 
pakki in the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugera tabsil, and mal 
in the south-western part of Paikpattan. A sandy soil is 
known as retli, and a loamy soil as gasra. In the purest sikand, 
however, there is always some slight admixture of sand, and no 
ret/i is cultivated that does not contain some little clay. The 
oy of pure clay or sand, respectively, is so small though 
hat it need hardly be considered. Sikand is the Hindu- 
stani dakar, Gasra is rausli, and retli is bhur. If well cnlti- 
vated, sikand is the best soil, and will give the largest 
onttarn ; but with the system of cultivation now in vogne among 
Sikand, the people, gasra must be held to rank first. Sikand is the 
only soil in which rice is grown, chiefly it would seem because it 
is the only soil which, when thoroughly saturated, will support 
the bullocks ploughing it up. Seed does not germinate in it as 
well as in garra, and so a larger quantity of seed-grain, about 26 
per cent. more, is required. Owing to its greater capillarity itis 
considerably less absorbent than gasra, and water consequently 
lies longer on its surface before percolating down. The irriga- 
tion beds or kidris on sikand soil can thus be more quickly 
filled “up with water than on gasra, and the saminddr therefore — 
considers that sikand can more quickly irrigated than 
gasra. Sikand, however, driea more quidtiy: There is usually 
a sandy substratum to both kinds of soil ; but it is not unfre- 
quently moch nearer the surface when sikand isthe upper 
crust than when gasra is. ‘This substratum is said to act aga 
sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, and ita being 
nearer the surface in sikand soils isone cause why more water 
is required, Another cause is the greater evaporation that 
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tnkes place owing to the ahiysovreanetas qualities C sikand Chapter IV, A. 
which are due to its great capillarity. Two waterings of sikand sear 
are stated to be required where one watering of gasra would be areas Ma 
sufficient. Sikand is of a blackish colour, it splits into fissures soils. 
when drying after irrigation, and is very hard, as a walk across 

a rice-field will prove. The test of sikand, if one is in any 

doubt, is to throw a Inmp into the air. If on reaching 

the ground it splits into little pieces, the soil is sikand; if it 
pulverizes completely itis gasra. This latter soil is soft, and Gass. 
of a soft brown colour when irrigated. It is excellent soil for 

all crops, except rice; and is much liked by the people on 

account of the little labour and irrigation it requires to produce 

a good ontturn. If it has not been sufficiently plonghed, or if 

there is any admixture of kallar, it will crack too after irriga- 

tion, but not to the same extent as sikand. Sikand is common 

in the tract lying near the Deg ndla in the Gugera tahsil; in 

estates irrigated from the Khauwah Canal in Dipalpar and in 

parts of the canal-irrigated tract in the Pakpattan tahsil and 
generally in lowlying areas which receive local drainage. In 

the rest of the district gasra or loam of varying consistency is 

the prevailing soil; when the admixtare of sand is marked it is 
sometimes known as reflior hauli; but the latter term simply 

“means light, Sandy soil-is of poor quality and khip, burw, 

and resham floarish on it; though found in light gasra too, 

The soil of the Kavi riverain is generally of more uniform acd 

better quality than that of the corresponding portions of the’ 

Sutlej] tahsils, Soils impregnated with soda and other salts 

and known as kallar or kallardthiis common, It is often hard allarathi, 
and clayey. Itis found extensively in the Ganji Bar;in part 

of the Sandal Bar bordering on the Ravi riverain; in the 

tract between the Ravi and the Deg ndé/a; in the north- 

western part of the Pakpatten tahsil; in a good many of the 

older estates in the Dipalpur tahsil which have been long 

under canal-irrigation, and in several riverain estates in that 

tahsil. When the kallar is not bad, wheat can be grown with  Kalar-shore, 
fair sncoves. Other crops do not do so well. The seed is 

sown in such soils with a drill and not broadcast, as is usnal in 

good land. Soil impregnated with kallar is highly non-absorb- 

ent, Up to the present the canals have done very little dam- 

age, as regards producing it. . 


As a rule, the soil of the district is of good quality and the 
people rarely complain of it. It is not unlikely that it has 
grown somewhat old and exhausted in the older canal-irrigated 
tracts, but there is no reason to think that any serious deteriora- 
tion hag taken place. The vicissitudes of seasonal conditions 
engore a certain amount of rest and fallow, 


With ascanty and precarious rainfall anything like system- Meany of culti- 
atic birdni cultivation in this district is impossible. Agricnl- %¥- 
ture depends almost entirely either on artificial irrigation from 
wells or inundation canals, or on river floods (sai/ab) or river 
water lifted by jhallars (abi), Even wells if unassisted by canals 
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Chapter: V,A, or river floods are except in seasons of uname? good rainfall 
gricultur a precarious and uoreliable means of cultivation. In tracts 
a eoientiane? Sarsl¥ dependent.on them, cultivation is generally confined to. 
Menna of culiiya. Stattered plots which are favourably situated for collecting 
tion. local rain drainage such as it is, and if the district had to depend 
on its wells alone, it would soon become an uninhabited desert. 
With the exception of a comparatively few scattered estates 
varying in size from 50 acre well-plots to. fairly sized villages, 
coltivation is confined to tracts which have in more or less 
recent times received river floods or floods from the Deg, or 

which are irrigated by the Sutlej Inardation Canals. 


‘he inundation canals have been noticed in Chapter I. 
‘The dates at which they commence sand cease flowing are 
uncertain, depending partly on the rise ana fall of the 
rivers, aud partly on the direction in which the main stream 
» rons. From the middle of May to the middle of September 
may be taken as the normal time for the canals to flow. Under 
ordinery circumstances they thus supply full irrigation for the 
sowing and ripening of the kharif crops, though not seldom wells 
have to be worked to afford moisture for sowing when they begin — 
to flow late or to ripen crops when the flow ceases too soon. For 
the rabi crops the canals can give only the preliminary foshing, 
and wells have to be worked to ripen wheat ; although im many 
places wheat sown on canal water can, with fair winter rainfall 
be matured in areas of snitable quality and situation. ‘The 
system on which the Government canals are administered, nud thy 
arrangements for their clearance, are described im Chapter V: 


ae 


Value of the in- 


The inondatio abt oneertain. Someti 
J nentiplllee Che inundation canals are doubtless oncertam. Sometimes 


they fail justin time to rain the harvest; but for all that they 
are most essential to the prosperity of the country irrigated by 
them, ‘They have considerably raised the water-level in the 
wells, among other benefits, Without them the Dipalpur 
tahail would be na dreary a waste as the western portion of 

Canal ood well- Pakpattau. Canal-water js, according to popular report, better 
water compared. than well-water for all crops except onions, melons, and tobneco, 
but it is held to he good for cotton and other plants that flower 
conspicuonsly, to water them with well-water just before they 
flower, as canal-water is too yt. 


Feel a ago The greater portion of the cultivated land of the district 1s 


awellins year, watered from wells, of which there were 10,884 in the district 
in 1896-97 ; of these 9,588 were in use, The nse of the lao and 
charsa ie not known, Water is raised by the Persian-wheel. 

; Wells are lined with hrick-work, in which case they are called 
pakka; or they haye no sach lining, and are known as kacha, 

The depth of the well to the water varies from a few, feet in the 
kunds and donas along the rivers to about 60 feet or more in the 
Ganji Bar and the Sundal Bar, The cost of n well and the area 
it-can irrigate annually depend very much on the depth. to the 
water. ‘he area a well can water depends so mach on the 
nature of the soil, the character of the season, the quality cf the 
cattle employed, and the industry of the cultivators, that it is 
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not possible to'say the area irrigated is so mach, neither more Chapter IV, A: 
nor less. Mr. Furser found the average area irrigated in. the PRSR 
spring was just 34 acres per yoke, in fair average soil, with Agricniinns pat 
water 25 feet from the surface. This would give about 25 acres wo11,, general: 
as the aren irrigated from a well per annum. The area, how- Area irrigable from 
ever, varies in different parts of the district ; fair averages would ® wel! im a year. 
be 25 acres in Dipalpur, 20 acres in Pakpattan and Guoyera and 

ldacresin Moutgomery. Including chd/i-nahri and chihi-eailiba 

land, no doubt more than 30 acres might be irrigated from a 

well. The cost of constructing a single-wheeled pakka well 

varies from Rs. 250 to Rs. £50. The depth of water, the cost of 

a well, and the area irrigable by 11, are shown for different 

parts of the district in maps attached to Mr. Purser’s 

Settlement Report. In sinking a well, a hole rather larger Constraction of 
than the proposed brick cylinder is dug down tothe sand," 

This ia called par. Then a circular frame is laid down in the 

par, and the cylinder of brick and mud, or in rare cases of 

brick and lime, is built on it. When this has got a few feet 

above the surface, the sand and earth inside and under the 

chak are dug out, and hoisted up and thrown aside. As the 

cylinder sinks, it is built op at the top. The excavation, after 

laying down the chak till the water is reached, is called tor. It 

is made by a class of men called tobds or thobas. The toba 1s 

armed with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exaggerated kahi 

or kaasi, This he strikes into the sand or earth, and: when it 

has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those above. 

When the water is reached the excavation is called tobi. On 

the water becoming deep the foba has to dive. The work is 

very hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon 

as the cylinder hus been sunk deep enough, the parapet ts 

completed, and the wood-work put im ita place. There is no 

fixed depth to which a cylinder should be sunk below the water 

leve). 1f the chak rests on firm soil, a smaller depth will suffice 

than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled well 

the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten to twelve 

fect, and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches 

to two feet, Sometimes in sinking a well, hard sticky clay 

occasionally mixed with kankar, called jillhan, is met with, If 

there is much of this, it is found impossible to sink the large 

cylinder or kothi, and a smaller onc has to be sunk inside 1t. 

Similar smaller cylinders are sunk, when. the water-level 

in well has fallen, or the bottom has given way. They 

are known ns éachcha, The cost of sinking a well which Costof sinking a 
was 40 feet deep and one mile from the brick-kiln is given in “ell 

great detail by Mr. Purser at page 91 of his Report. It 

amounted to Rs, 300-7-6. ‘The account begins with an item 

of Re, 1-4 for gur, for good luck, and ends with Rs. 2 given in 

charity. A foba will be fed in this way: flour, one ser four 

echittiks ; dal, two chittéks ; ghi, two chittaks; sugar, three 

chithike ; and tobacco, two chittaks. The labourers get some 

parched gram ‘in ‘the afternoon to encourage them. Wells Double-wheoled 
are built sometimes large enough to allow of two Pereian-wheels Wels or sane. 


Chapter 1V, A. 
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wella or wane. 


Water-supply in 
wells. 


Cleaning of wells. 


Eucha wells. 
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working at the same time. Sach a well is called wan. Its 
cylinder has an interior diameter of about 15 feet. 1% costa 
about one-quarter,’or as much as one-third more than a single 
well of the same depth. When water is near the surface, 
and the supply is good, sach double wells are common. But 
where the water-level is deep tenants dislike working at wang ; 
for the men working one wheel may be put to much inconveni- 
ence by those at the second wheel driving on their bullocks at 
an extraordinary pace, and so reducing the water-level below the 
limit reached by the buckets of the first wheel. In this district 
wells have no springs. They are filled by percolation. In 
some wells the water level is never much reduced—the water 
is then said to be pakka-pani. In some the water-level is 
reduced by ordinary working of the well; the water in this caso 
is called ubkda, If a well is not subject to much influx of sand, 
it is cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but otherwise in five or 
six. The cost is small. As long a3 the water is shallow, 
the cultivator does the clearance himself; when it becomes ~ 
deep, tobis are employed. Kacha wells are not common. They 
are found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last very 
well—four or five years ; but two years would be a high average. 
They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment; 
and sometimes do, just when they are wanted to mature the 
crops. From the bottom to a few feet above the water they are 
lined with a cylinder made of wood, or branches of pilehi or: 
kana. ‘They cost about. Rs. 20, of which a little more than half 
is the cost of excavation.. Such wells are the only ones found 
in tracts subject to serious inondation, as it matters little wheather 
they are knocked in or not. The irrigating capacity of a kacha’ 
well is but little inferior to that of a pakka well. 

The wood-work of a well is called harat. This is the ordi. 
nary Persian-wheel. It consists of many parts, the names of 
which are given in great detail by Mr. Purser. The size of the 


' wheel depends upon the depth of the well. ‘The larger it is, the 


vasier work for the bullocks. The jora or horizontal and vertical 

wheels are made of kikar, but on the Ravi ukhan is sometimes 
used. A jora of ukhdan costa Rs. 20; of kikar, aboot Rs. 30. 
The mahal or rope frame to which the buckets are fastened is 

made of munj. Ropes made of dab grass are sometimes used, 

but they last only a month. On an average five mahals dre 
required in a year, and cost about Rs.2 each. In kacha wells 
the mihal is subjected to rougher treatment than ina pakka 
well; and so seven or eight mahals are used up in a year. The 
size of the water-pots depends on the depth of the well—the 
deeper the well the smaller the pots. Where wells are deep, 
there will be 11 or 12 to the hath of depth ; where shallow, 9 to 
10. The usual number is 10 or 11. 

A jhallar is merely the Persian-whoel of a common well 
transferred to the bank of a canal, the margin of a jhil, or the 
high bank of a river or creek. A small pool is excavated 
immediately below the jhalldr to collect the water, and afford 
the wheels a sufficient surface to work upon. As almost the 
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whole expense conaista in the wood-work, jhallars are constroct- 
ed in great numbers, and abandoned again without materially 
affecting the prosperity of the zaminddra. On the banks of the 
Deg river, which ara high and narrow, they ara in universal 
use. They are also frequently met with in favourable situations 
on the Ravi and Sutlej, but the caltivation depending on, them 
in these situations is very precarious. On canals they can only 
be used for kharif crops, as they contain no water from October 
toApril. In the case of an ordinary jhallar the water is much 
nearer the surface than in an average well, and so the jhallar 
will irrigate much more than the well; at least half as much 
more. 

A kémil, or thoroughly found well, haa six yokes of twu 
bullocks each. In some cases there are as many as eight yokes, 
but the average is under six. Ifthe well is fully yoked, there 
are, as a rule, more than one set of cultivators. In thia case 
they take turns at irrigating. These turos are called wdris or 
bdris. ‘The length of each bari depends on the number of yokes 
and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes the longer each 
bari, the drier the soil the shorter each turn. The leagth of the 
bari is generally six hours in Montgomery, 12 houra in Pak- 
pattan and Gugera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are 
eight yokes at a well, each will work one pahur or three hours ; 
if there are six, three will work during the day, the others 
during the night.. If thera are four yokes, each works one 
poker aud a quarter; and when the fourth yoke has done its 
work, the first beging again. Four yokes can keep the well 
going day and night. s3 than four cannot. A well with six 
yokes willirrigate about 5 kandls, or tha of an acre of fair 
‘gasra land in 24 hours, when the water ia 25 feet from the 
surface, but very much depends on the seasonal conditions ; if 
there has been good rainfall 6 or 7 kand/s can be watered. The 
deeper the water and the more sandy the soil, the less the area 
irrigabie. About one acre of sikend could be irrigated by tha 
same well in the same time, but less thoroughly owing to the 
slower rate of percolation downwards in sikand as compared 
with gasra. During the hot months irrigation is carried on only 
during the night. In the cold weather euch homestead well is a 
small village in-itsel&R ‘The cultivators with their families, 
cattle and goats, reside at it. Sheds are put up for the cattle, 
nud feeding troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular 
stacks mada of cottou-stalka (called palla); the oratory or 


tharha is put in order and strewad with straw; and every one 


settles down to five months’ hard work. And standing out in 
a slushy field in one’s bare legs, a couple of hours before sunrise 
on a January morning, with the thermometer marking 10 
degrees of frost, opening and closing the water-courses leading 
into the little beds into which the fields are divided, is not the 
work those people would chovse for themselves who are fond of 
calling the natives lazy. 

The area attached to a well, some, but by no means the 
whole, of which is actually irrigated in any one year from the 
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Chapter IV, A. well varies considerably; 40 to 50 acres is probably a fair 
Agriculture ana ®*®t#® for 4 single-wheeled well. In villages where wells ara 
boriculture, BUmerous the area is often a good deal smaller; while where . 
Well cultivation, Well cullivation is strong and canal-irrigation to aid the well 
plentiful they are larger. In sinking a well it is always an 
object to include as mach low-lying land as possible. Where 
canal-irrigation is available in plenty the outer portions of the 
area attached to the well often cannot be reached by well water, 
or only with difficulty. The well cylinder is placed as high as 
possible above the surrounding Innd. Ina well estate which 
ets little or no aid from canal irrigation or river sailah the 
tharif crops have to be placed as near the well as possible, 
in order to economise labour and water in the summer months, 
The small area immediately round the well, locally known as 
kada, naturally gets more manure than the land ata great 
‘distance. The cropping here is largely dofasli. On well 
lands which receive a fair supply of caval-irrigation, those por 
tions of the well area which arent a distance from the well 
will generally be devoted to purely canal-irrigated kharif crops. 
The area nearer the well and the kada will be devoted to rabi 
crops. Ina tract where scanty rainfall and exeossive heat’ 
render well-irrigation especially arduous in the sammer months 
rabi crops naturally oceupy far the larger portion of the well- 
irrigated cultivation. In many parts Of the district, more 
especially in the Ravi, well-irrigation and river water obtained 
either by direct spill or by artificial water-courses or lifted by 
jhalldra intermingle largely ; and in such cireamatances every 
effort is made te supplement and, as far as possible, to supersede 
the former by the latter. In fact in some parta of the Rayi 
riverain a wellis regarded not so much as an indispensable” 
means of cultivation, bot rather as one for eking out the supply 
of river water when it is deficient in quantity or fails, : 


Canal irrigated The combination of canal and woll-irrigation has been dealt 
cultivation, with above. Canal-irrigated cultivation unaided by wells ia 
found chiefly in the Sutlej tahsils, It is carried on in 
suitable and comparatively low-lying areas which receive 
sufficient water for theeowing and ripening of kharif crops,.or 
aftera flashing (rauni) from the canal retain sufficient moisture 
for the sowing and germination of the rabi crops, wheat and 
gram, which are subsequently ripened by the winter rainfall; 


___ The overflow of the rivers is called saildb. The flooded land 
is saildbaland. ‘The area Hooded varies greatly. Between tho 
Regular Settlementof 1857 and the Revised Settlement of 1872-73, 
® great and permanent decreasa took place in the area inun- 
dated from 156,585 la 82,412 acres. The cause of this decrease 
is not clear, There may have been less water in the river than 
formerly, and there certainly had been a series of dry years, 
The Sutlej set towards the west, covering what was once culti- 
vated land with sand ; but this occurred in very few places, 
ee reting was due to the silting up of riallas like the Bakhil- 
wah and Ding. Changes in the course of the rivers were 


Saitab, 
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probably as much the causa ss anything. In 1852, the Ravi 
changed its course, going to the west; and A serious decrease 
ja the eailah took placa in consequence in Gugera. In 1853 
the Sutlej carried away a projection of stiff clay soil on the 
Bahawalpur side of the stream which had acted as a sort of dam, 
and the result was an immediate diminution in the satliba lands 
of Paékpattan: and other similar changes may have occurred. 
Whatever the canse mav be, the result was mostdisastrons. In 
many instances the abandonment of the greater portion of the 
well lands in the sailiba regions followed on the failure of the 
salah. This ia a very usual sequence of events in the Ravi river- 
ain tracts. If there is one thing a Jat likes nearly as much as his 


Chapter IV, A. 


‘roa 


buffaloes, it is a fine fat piece of saildba cultivation. The flood , Result. Per 
gaturites the land and leaves a deposit of rich mud. When the Raa oe 
river goes down and the sowing season comes, he ploughs up the,;,"""" cult™® 


land and puts in the seed, and then can rest himeelf till the crop 
is ripe. If the saturation has not been through and the winter 
rains are not good, the outturn will be poor, and it may be need- 
ful to work the well (if one happens to be near by) to bring the 
crop to maturity. River food water becomes available for agri- 
culture broadly in one of three ela by passing down 
oféeks and old river beds (budhs) over the shelving banks of 
which it epills, flooding the adjacent low-lying allavial land ; (if) 
hy being headed up syainst the apex of a sudden sharp bend 
of the river; if the bank is at this point nottoo high, and the 
set of the stream and the levels of the adjacent land suitable, 
the flood water will overtop the bank and spill over the 
country for many miles from the mnin stream of the 
river ; such spill is locally called a dhak (iit) by chhars oc 
attificial channels, which generally have their heads on creeks 
orold river beds. The flood water thus made available is, when 
needful, raised to the required level by jhallars The latter 
are generally, however, used on the high bank of the main 
river or of the fudk», The principal savlaba crop is wheat. 
Very few kharif crops are, from the nature of things, grown on 
saildba land. Sometimes the land remaina under water so long 
that it cannot bo cultivated in time for the next spring harvest. 
This oceurs only in very low-lying spots. The floods of the Ravi 
are more beneficial than those of the Sutlej, and the silt deposit- 
ed is generally much superior. In eome instances land ia 
found along the rivera sufficiently moistened by absorption, 
though not flooded, “to. prodoce crops withont avy further 
watering.” ‘This absorption or percolation is callod ugay. It is 
ugaj which is one of the cnnses of kallor. Cultivation by 


Ons 


Dgay. 
Abi (jhallari) eal. 


jhalldra has slready been incidentally dealt with. In addition tivation. 


to being used near rivers they are extensively employed on the 
Dag nala for the caltivation of rice, and a!so. to some extent on 
local depressions (fods) filled by rain water in the desert tractin 
the western part of Paékpattan, 

* There is, properly speaking; no birdnior rain cultivation. 
In a few villages on the Lahore border there may be a little in 
good seasons, But there are numerous depressions in the 


* 
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ground into-which the drainage water of the neighbouring 
highlands pours, and in these depressions crops are grown 
without further irrigation. The area thus cultivated, and the 
quality of the produce, vary with the season. In autumn fil 
and moth are neually sown ; in spring, wheat and gram, The 
total rain cultivation of the district within village limits is only 
about 4 per cent. of the total average annual aren of cultivation, 
About three-fifths of it takes place in the kherif. But though 
the rain cultivation may be scanty and of no great value, it is an 
entire miatake to say that ‘“dronght, which, in regions that da- 
pend much on rain, form the chief cause of distress, is not likely to 
affect materially the resources of this district.’” There are few 
districts in which drought is more mischievons. Cattle die of 
starvation ; the survivors give scarcely any milk, or are unable to 
do any hard work. Dhagge turde nahin—the bullocks cannot 
get along—is the complaint of every cultivators’ The result is 
that the cultivated area is about half what it is ina good year, 
Then the white-ants cummit serious ravage when there is no 
rnin; and the yield of the crops is poor. Besides, the unfortn- 
nate ggriculinrist, instead of growing food for himself, has to 

row an extra quantity of fodder for his cattle, and support 

imself and family on what he can borrow or steal, Again, 
cultivation is s0 expensive and requires such large means that, 
if once beaten down, the cultivating classes find it much. harder 
to recover themselves than in porely barani districts. 


Table No. XXIL shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
plough in each -tahsil of the district. The agricultural imple- 
ments in use in the district are very folly described, and their 
prices stated at pages 95 to 98 of Mr. Purser’s Settlement Re« 
port. They present few peculiarities; and it does not seem 
necessary to describe them here. The names of the principal 
implements which are constantly used in the following pages 
willbe found in the glossary given as an Appendix te the 
Settlement Report. 


If possible in plonghing, several plonghs are bronght to- 
gether in the eame field, ag bullocks work better in company. 
The furrows are straight. Itis quite an unknown thing to 
plogh in curves, The ploughman should make his furrows 15 

ng as possible, according to the saying — * 


Lami usri haliyan, chhoti lawi har. 


“ Long tacks for ploughmen, short for reapers.” A plough 
will break up 4 kandle of sikand or 5 kandls of gasra in o day. 
On the Sth, fth, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 24th of each month 
the ground is supposed to be sleeping, and it ia not considered 
lncky to commence any agricultural operations on these days; 
but, once begnn on another day, there is no objection to goin; 

on, whether the ground is asleep or not, Sunday, Monday, an 

Thersday are the best days on which to commence sowing. 
Most crops are sown at once in the field in which they are to 
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grow. They are sown either broadcast or with the drill. In Chapter IV, A. 
unirrigated lands, sach as sajliéba and bdrdni lands, generally in 4 criculture and 
eanal-irrigated lands, and where there is much kellar, the drill arbe 
niliis used. In kallar soil, the object is to get the seed below 5e*™é- 
the mass of the ka//ar, which is found usually at the surface ; 

in nahri-sailéb and bardni lands the object is to get the seed 

into a stratom that will not soon dry ap, and to shield it from 

the influence of the weather, which would often prove fatal to 

it in unharrowed and unrolled fields. On Jands which receive 

well water (rauni) before sowing the seed is generally scattered. 

Some crops are, however, always sown broadcast. When the 

seed is very small, like that of poppy and ¢il, it is mixed. with 

earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to 
distribate it equally. Cotton seeds are smeared with cow-dung 

to keep them from sticking together. Some crops are grown 

from seedlings (paniri) raised in nurseries : such are tobacco and 

pepper, and rice on the Deg. Sugarcane is grown from cut- 

tings. In broadcast sowing the seed is held in One end of a 

sheet coming over the left shoulder ; the other end, after pass- 

ing onder the right shonlder, is tucked in under the end on the 
‘left shoulder. Seed is not changed, and is said not to de- 
teriorate. A drill will sow nearly one acre in the day. The 

crop of conrse grows much thicker when the seed is scattered 

than when it is sown with the drill, whence the saying— 

Nali nala muthi darya. 

Except in the canal villages, ‘seed grain is almost invariably _ Seed-grain gener- 
borrowed from the kardrs. e They give the grain at the at sihacoigient 2 
ket rate of the day, or a little under it, and when the harvest 
is completed, they are repaid with interest in kind, at the mar- 
ket rate of the day, or somewhat overit. A kardr gives, say, 

8 topas of grain and debits the caltivator with one rupee. He 
charges 4 pies interest per mensem on this amount, a rate equal 
to 25 per cent, per annum; when Har comes round, the kardr 
makes up his account and finds, say, Re. 1-2-8 due to him. The 
market price is then 12 topds; so he takes 14 topds from the 


borrower in repayment of 8 ¢opds he lent him eight months 
before. 


After ploughing, fields that are to be artificially irrigated Harrowing—clod. 
are harrowed. The clodsare broken and pulverized and the crashing. 
surface smoothed down at the same time that the seed is covered 
by means of the sohdga or clod-crusher, This is drawn back- 
wards and forwards by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, 
ani answers its purpose very well. The man guiding the 
bullocks stands on the sohdga to increase the weight brought to 
bear on the clods. Weeding is admitted to be a good thing, weeding, hoeing. 
but is very rarely practised. Anything more disgracefa! than 
some cotton fields can hardly be imagined; here and there a 
melancholy bush in a jungle of weeds. Weeding is dove either 
with the mattock or the trowel. In the former case the ground 
is dug up as well as weeded. When the trowel is used, it is not 
uncommon to manure the roots of the plants at the same time. 
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The former operation, which may bea called hoeing, ia Ienown as 
godi karna, the later as choki karna. Fields are not usually 
fenced near the village; aud slong roads where cattle are con- 
stantly passing, fences are made of branches of kikar, kari! bush. 
es, thorns,—io fact, of anything that comes handy, In river 
villages fences of pilchi are not rare, where wild pigs are about. 
They are made by sticking stoct pilchi branches intothe ground 
and weaving smaller branches in among them. When young, 
some crops have to be protected against deer and other animals. 
For'this purpose scare-crows, called dardwa, are put up. Bones, 
beaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, ara tha usual scare- 


‘crows. But rustic art occasionally shows iteelf in the form of a 


straw man with one leg, and arms stretched ont at right-angles 
to it; gram, poppy, melons, charri, and wheat. have thus to be 
protected. When the crop is ripening, birds have to be kept 
away fromit. In the case of jowar, makki, and bajra, a plate 
form called manna is raised on stakes or fixed on the top of # 
tree, about J0 or 12 feet from the ground, or a mud pillar (Wurji) 
is rnised to that height, and on it a watchman stands, armed 
with a khahdni with which he slings mud pellets made by him- 
self at the birds; Each time the sling is discharged it causes @ 
crack, and the watchman yells, One person can watch about 
two acres this way. Poppy is watched with the khabani, but the 
watcher does not ose any platform. Wheat, gram, barley, and 
moth are also watched, but not with the khabani, nor is the 
manna in use, ‘The watchmanis provided with a long hempen 
rope, called fldla, with which he goes wandering about the field. 
Every now and then ha whirls it round his head and brings it down 
with a crack, One man can watch about 10 acres this way. Tho 
fields are watched only at night in Assu and Katik, Phigan and 
Chetr. The watchmen are mostly Machhis and Menhs. They are 
paid 3 mana (lopa), or abont 2 pakka mans for each harvest, 
Reapers are called /awa. They belong chiefly to the clasa.of 
village servants. But they do not confine themselves to their 
own village. They go wherever they can get work. ‘The 
method in which they ate paid has been already noticed in the 
last chapter. Reaping is carried on during moonlight nights 
in the last few hours before day if the straw ia very dry, as the 
moisture of the night air is supposed to strengthen the stalk and. 
prevent the cars falling off. Ifclonds gather, great efforts are 
made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this season ; 
but hail is very uneommon in this district. Sunday and 
Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As soon 08 
the grain is cut itis stacked, The reaper gets his share when 
the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from the 
dheri shami/at or common heap. There ara several ways of 
threshing. The most common is to yoke a number of bullocks 
together, fasten the one at the left hand of the line to a post, 
round which the straw to be threshed ig piled, and drive them 
round and round from right toleft. This is known as khurgai nal 
gihna, to thresh by the trampling of hoofs: Wheat and barley 
are first threshed with the phalha or threshing-frame, A-pair 


s - = 
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of bullocks are yoked to the phalha and driven round the stake 
about which the straw is heaped ; there may be several phalias 
at work one after the other, but there are never more than fonr. 
One man is required with cach, and a couple more with forks to 
throw the scattered straw back into the heap. One pair of 
buillocks with the phalha will thresh the produce of a quarter of 
anacreinadnay. They will work 8 hours at a stretch, from § 
‘au. to 4 pu. in the sun. Boffalocs are never used for 
threshing. When the wheat or barley has been threshed with the 
phatha, the straw is shnken up with the pitchfork, and is blown 
on one side, while the grain falla to the bottom. Many un- 
threshed ears are found, and these and the grain are called 
send. They are again threshed khurgah nd! without the phalha. 
Generally there are four bullocks in a row, and two rows may work 
atthe sametime. Eachrow is called merh. Only wheat and barley 
are threshed with the phalha. Rice, jowar, china, kangni masar 
charal and gira are threshed by bullocks, The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, ming, mah, and rawan 
are treated at firat as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, 
and, alter being well shaken, ara threshed by bullocks; gram 
is treated as wheat, but both threshinga are by bullocks. Ti/ 
is not threshed atall; the pods open and the grain is shaken 
out; makki, saunf and dhanta ore threshed with sticks: China 
is often threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet. wide and 
2) deep is carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle of 
china straw by the side where the roots were, and beats the 
ears against the side of the hole. Or else a pieca of ground is 
swept and wlog of wood put onit, against which the ears are 
beaten, One man ie required with each merh, and there should 
be one man with a pitchfork for each heap. Eight bullocks 
will thresh two acres of gram, jowdr, chard/ or masar, or one 
acre of rice, china, or kangniin one day. KhAurgah nal thresh- 
ing and winnowing should be carried on, if possible, whor thera 
is. & hot wind blowing and o fiery sun blazing over-head, as the 
thorough breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain 
are facilitated by thesa circumstances. There should properly 
be three persons winnowing. One fills the chhojj and gives it 
to another, who shakes out the contents to the wind; the third 
sweeps down from the heap forming below all the bits of stick, 


earth, straw and unthreshed ears, which are found in the heap. 


after threshing. From the time the grain is eut till it is 
finally weighed, the agriculturist has to bé on his guard against 
bhile, or cheats and goblins. Fortunately they are of but 
middling intelligence, and their principal habits are well known, 
and soa goblincan be done with a little care. Till winnow- 
ing, all that need be done is to get the mulwina of the village 
to write a charm on a piece of paper, which is then stuck in» 
cleft piece of kana, and put on the heap of grain and straw. 
‘This is paid for by a fixed fee called rasiilwahi. Hindus ara 
said to neglect this precaution, unless there isa mulwana in 
their village, Greater care hag to be taken when winnowing 
commences, Friday is the regular weekly holiday of the 
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blins, and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that 
ay he may expect to have his grain vauish. When a fit time 
has come to winnow the gruin, the cultivators and a couple of 
chihras proceed in silence to the heap, and a couple of other men 
stay at a little distance to prevent any living thing approachiog, 
Then winnowing is carried on vigorously, but no one speak 
In the evening, if the operation is not complete, the charm 
remains on one heap and the other is carefully pressed down 
with the chhajj. Goblins are always asleep at night, but an 
somuambulist is unable to do harm if this plau is adonien: 
When all the grain has been winnowed and the time comes to 
divide the prodace, the same precautions are adopted. As the 
goblins are always asleep, or engaged on honsehold duties, at 
noon and in the eveuinug, one of these hoursshould be selected for 
weighing the grain; this is done with the fopa; or if there 
is any burry, the amount of « ch/ajj-full is ascertained, and the 
number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighman is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puta down for 
each topa or chhajj. He mast carefully avoid counting the 
number aloud. As soon as the quantity of grain has been as- 
certained, the goblins are powerless. It is not clear how far 
the people really believe in these matters, or how far they act 
up to their belief. But there are very few who do not believe 
most thoroughly in goblins being abroad, though they some- 
times seem shy about admitting it. . 


Manured Jand is commonly called gorha, Bat the proper 
name is said to be nidin. Some crops are always maoured, 
such as tobacco and most vegetables; some are never mauured, 
and some only occasionally. The total manured area at the 
Settlement of 1874 was only 16A58 acres, or 4°4 per cent, of the 
total cultivated land. Most of the manored area was under 
wheat. Manure is sapposed to force the stcaw at the expense of 
the ear ; aud as clobat-oatue have to be fed on greeu wheat, it 
is an advantage to have a thick crop of stalks, Muaoure consists 
of the excrement of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and human 
beings, and all sorts of refase thrown on the village or well 
dung-heap ; or of ashes, or of kallar obtained by scraping up the 
earth on the sites of old villa or brick-kiln, or where saline 
matter appears in streets and laues. Buffalo’s dung is consi- 
dered the best of all manures, especully for tobacco, as it 
increases the size of the leaves. Droppings of sheep and goats 
are usvally put iu tobacco trenches. ‘The tobacco acquires af 
acrid and pungent taste from this manure. The quautity of 
stable manure used depends much on a man’s means. About 
10 tons an acre is probably a fair average. From one to two 
bords, weighing about one maund and a half each, are applied 
to each marla; that gives from 240 to 480 maunds per acre. 
The dung-heap is removed twice a year ; the cold weather heap 
in Phégan and Chetr, for tobacco, cotton, &c.; and the hot 
weather heap in Asa and Katik, for wheat. Such manure is 
called Ghal. A fire cf cow-dung is always burning at each well. 
The ashes are used asa top-dressing for poppy, sira, msthra, 
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und sig. Four bords go to’ the andl. A bora of ashes is Chapter IV, A. 
reckoned at a quarter of a maand less than that of dhal. So Agriculture and» 
nearly a ton and a half'of ashes go to the acre. Ashes are Arboriculture.» 
called suka. Kallar is upplied to tobacco, pepper and cotton ; 
and to wheat, barley and onions. It is put to the roots of the 
first three, and scattered over the others; as regards wheat and 
barley, when they are about 18 inches high, about 24 hours 
before they are irrigated, generally in Magh. Seven or eight 
boras are put on one kandl. The people collect the kaltar 
themselves, and do not buy it. No attention is paid to the 
difference in soils in choosing what manure to apply. No 
manure is used, but those kinds mentioned above. Fallowingisa Fallows—Rotation 
matter which is by no means universally attended to. In the Of crops. 
wells with small areas, such as are found in villages where wells 
are more or less crowded together, itis largely dispensed with, 
more especially when canal water is available; the principle 
then is to make the most of the water by sowing every acre 
possible. In the case, however, of canal-irrigated wells with, 
big areas attached, and in the case of many of the dcr wells 
fallows are more or less systematically given., Among the 
better cultivators,’sach asthe Kambohs, the area attached to the 
well is divided into four portions (phirdnas), each consisting of 
disconnected plots or fields; of these two of a larger area are 
kept for rabi and the other two smaller ones for kharif crops. 
A kharifand a rabi plot are cultivated each year, and the 
other two lie fallow. In some cases only two phintinas are 
made up ; one lies fallow during the year and the kharif and 
rabi crops are sown it the other. As regards rotation of crops: 
on well lands which get no canal-irrigation the small kada@ area 
close to the well is to a considerable extent double cropped ; 
the area beyond this generally gives one crop in the year ; 
i.e, arabi crop one year followed by kharif ic thenext. A 
succession of rabi crops can, however, be taken on the same plot 
for two or three years, but this cannot be done with the kharif 
except in the case of maize and perhaps jowdr, as kharif crop- 
ing appeurs to exhaust the soil more than rabi. Kharif, 
vowever, does well in succession to rabi on the same plot»as it 
gets some advantage from the superior tillage given to the 
latter. The most distant lands commanded by the well are 
cropped with rabi ench year as far as possible, but short rain- 
fall, of course, largely contracts this kind of cultivation ; while, 

- if rainfall is good, a certain amount of bdardai kharif crops, 
mainly jowdr, will be raised on the outer parts of the well estate. 


If the well lands receive plentiful canal-irrigation the low- 
lying area at a distance from the well is cropped regularly in 
the kharif and that nearer the well in the rahi. On purely 
canal-irrigated lands a rotation of crops occurs in the case of 
rice and gram. In rice cultivation the ground gets very little 
air, in gram cultivation a great deal : so gram succeeds rice, and 
rice gram, and the soil is benefitted. The leaves and roots of 
gram Gre said to be good for rice ; and then, as the rice lands 
are moist, they can be ploughed up for gram without any fur- 
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ther trouble as regards irrigation, Manured lands may be crop- 
ped harvest after harvest till the effect of the manure is ex- 
hausted, but most land is cropped only once in the year; after 


Fallowa= Rotation 5° time the land gets an extra fallow, Forced fallows, owing 


of crops. 


Manner of laying 


out land ot a well. 


Principal staples. 


List ef principal 


crepe. 


to want of cultivators to sill the land, or adverse seasonal condi- 
tions, are in most placesonly toocommon, Owing to some crops 
not being off the ground when the time for sowing othera ar- 
rives, the latter cannot immediately follow the former. For this 
reason, excepting cotton, kungnt, rice, sawink and makki, none 
of the kharif crops are followed by rabi crops ;and the same 
remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to china, as akharif crop, 
Cotton may be followed by methra and sinji; rice and sawank 
by gram, chardl, masar and coriander ; and makki by all the 
rahi crops. Kangni is held to exhaust the soil, 80 no rabi crop 
follows it. As regards the spring crops, sarhon, poppy, tobacco 
onions, melons, mefhra and sinji may be followed by any 
autumn crop ; wheat snd barley by cotton, jowar, moth and til; 
gram and coriander by rice, sawink and mah ; zira by moth; 
charal by sawink, mah, and mting ; and masar by almost all the 
antumn crops. 


Atawell, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the 
year, the land will be laid out somewhat in the following 
fashion. Three-quarters of an acre of early china or charri will 
be sown to bring the cattle over the end of the hot weather and 
commencement of the rains. Halfa kanal will be put down 
under vegetables of sorts. The regular autumn crops will be 
an acre; or an acre and a half of cotton ; the same of charrt; one 
acre of china or kangni ; halfa kandl of pepper and 2) to 34 
acres of jowdr, most of which will be cut for fodder. The regular 
spring crops will be 24 acres of turnips or sarhon ; 15 acres of 
whgat ; and one kanal of tobacco. This scheme gives 64 kanals 
of intermediate crops ; 6 ghomaos (or acres), 44 kandls of automn 
crops ; and 17 ghomdos, 5 kandls of spring crops. Often no 
china or kangnt ia sown in the autumn, and sometimes a couple 
of acres of barley may he put down in place of as much wheat, 
The-crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowdr in the 
autumn, acd turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irri- 
gated lands there is no custom as to what crops should be sown, 
or as to the proportion of each to the others ; and cultivation 
oo saidliéba lands depends on the character of the inundation. 


Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agri- 
cultural staples, 


In the following list the names in English and vernacular 
of the crops principally grown are given, The botanical names 


: ’ 


usually employed are added :— 
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————_ Chapter IV, A, 
Engiish name. | Vernacular name, Botanical name, ticulture and 
‘boriculture. 
‘ Autumn Crops. List of principal 
Rice , » Dhan oF munji | Oryna sation. 
Great millat von | J Oentie . | Sorghum vulgare. 
Spiked millet ww. | Bajra a. | Peniteillaria spiceatar. 
Tinlinn ‘millet a. | Bang ow. | Fesigetiim Dfaliewm, 
Maize w+ | Makki ve | 20a mays, 
Sesamum oe | Tut «- | Seeamum orientale. 
ae we | Moth ww | Phaseolus acontifolius, 
a vw | Ming .. | Phaseolus mungo ond Ph, 
TELE, 
ass we | MGh ve | PAoeeolus Rorburghar, 
Cotton vw» | Kapok .. | Gossypium herbaceum, 
Hemp ws | Sonn or sonnet « | Crotalaria jwacea. 
ir w | Senkukra or sinjubara .,. | Hibiscus connabinus, 
Red pepper ae | [nfl Mirich ww. | Capsicum fastigratum, 
Eugarcane ws | Pounda (karmndd) ww | Sacchorum officinarum, 
Melons, &c. «+ | Khorbuca Sc, a. | Cucumis melo, Se. 
Aufumea end Spring Crops. 
~ wt | China we | Ponicum eviliaceum, 
» | Rawde wo» | Dolichos sinensis. 
Spring Cropa, 
Whent «« | Kanak a | Triticum vulgare, T. 
durum. 
Barley we | fou ae | Hordeum heraetichum, 
Gram we | Chhola -» | Cicer arietinum, 
uS ' Charal ws | Dathyrus saliva, 
Lentila 1 | Masor as | Lene esculenta, 
rd ae | Methra em “0 
Turnipa ene | Gongla vs | Braesion rapa, 
Rape ae | Gorhon we | Sinapiz yuncea, 
Tobacco we | Tambdkw w+ | Nicotiana tabacum Je. 
Poppy oe | Poat oe | Paparer someiferom, 
year oe | own ws | Folniculom culgere, 
Commin ana Zina bat Cuminem oficinals, 
Vegetables | oon Tarkiri eae "a 









In autumn, gudr (Cyamopsis psoraloides), miandwa (Hlensyne 

caracona),and sawink (Oplismenum Jrumentaceum), all three 

pulses ; and hemp—i.e., bhang (Cannabis sative),—and senna, ire 

grown, but very rarely. In spring ¢aramira (Brassica erucal), 

sinji or trefoil (medicago ft), dhanian or coriander (Coriandrum 

sativum), and ajwdin (Ptychotis ajwdin) are occasionally grown. 

In the following list the time of sowing and cutting the pcr of sowing 

inci eutting cropa, 

principal crops are noted :— 





————===— — 





Cropa. Time of sowing. | Time of cutting. 
Autumn Crops. 
Rice . | Middle of April to middle of May in | 
beds. | 
Transplant second-half of Joly as October. 
Broad-cust from middle of May to end 


of July. 
Seen ese 
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Chapter IV, A. 
Agriculture and Crops, Time of sowing. Time of cutting, 
‘Arboriculture. = - 
Time of sowing Joudr oo | Middle of Juneto middle of Angnst ... | November, 
and cutting «rope. Fira = Do, do, a | Middle of Oeteber to. 
miidle of November, 
Kongai oo | Middle of June to middle of July ... | September, 
Maixo a. | Middle of June to end of Augush ...| Middlo of September 
bes middle of Novem- 
PEs 
Til es | Middle of July to middle of Sneontne | November. . 
Moth ok Do, do, Do, 
Miing .. | First helf of Angnat ancl To. 
Mah . | Seeond Half of Anguat a De, 
Cotton .. | Middle of April to middle of June .., | Middle of September 
to end of December, 
2 Sann or Sani... | End of May to middle of July «. | Middle of Ootober to. 
middie of December, 
Sonkukra w. | Middle of February to middle of March, | Middle of September 
and middie of April to middle of June. 2 middie of Novem. 
ir. 
Red pepper ... | In bede middle of February to middle | Middle of October to 
of March. Transplant middle | middle of January. 
of June. 
Sugareone =... | Middlo of February tomiddleof March.,, gpd pasos to middle 
Melons, &e. ... | Middie of February to middleof March...) Middle pert April to 


middle of Septom- 


Middle of April to middle of Mar, it | Middle of July to mid. 
sown with cotton, _ |. dle of Augnst if sown. 
with cotton. 
Autumn ‘ond Spring Cropa 


China (1)... | Middle of February to middle of | June. 
March. 


(2) 2 | Middle of Anguet to middle of Sep- | December, 
tember, 
Rotedn w. | Middloof Febrnary to middle of March | Middlo of April to 
April ddle of J Mi haaies ome 
Middle of lto middle of Jone... ddle o to 
middle of Oetobor, 
Spring Crops. 
Wheat .» | Middle of October to middle of Decem- | Middle of April to 
ber mitkdle of of Mny. 
Barley | ins October aud November First half of April. 
Gram .. | September and first-half of Getober .. Do, 
Chard! «| Middle of Septomber to middlo af Do. 
November. 
Masir ase: Da. Tho. 
Metira a. | Middle of iicaatties ty ‘ead nf October | Middle of March to 
coe Soa 
Turnij ini Regtaning of Boptember to middle of | Jan , 
. wierd and March. 
Sorhon in do. + | First-balf of April. 
Tobacco .. | Beoond a kal of October in beds, Trane- | Juno. 
plant from middlo of Febroary to 
middie of March, 
Poppy «. | October i | Firwt-half of April. 
Saunf .. | Middle of September to middle of Oc- Da, 
tober 
Zira ua pr of October to middle of Janu-| Middle of March to- 
| middleof May. 
Vegetubles .. dartomber: October, and first-half of | Middle of December 
November to middle of April. 





tt 
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The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, Chapter IV, A. 
methé and palak. Agriculture and 
boriculture. 


In the following statement is shown whether the crops are yannor of culti- 
grown on canal, well, sailaba or bardni land, whether they are vating the various 
manared or not, and the manner of propagation adopted, whe- staples. 
ther by seed sown broadcast or by drill, or by transplanting 
seedlings or by cuttings. An asterisk in any colamn implies 
that that column refers in the affirmative to the crops opposite 
which the asterisk is placed. Thus an asterisk opposite 
rice in the column “ canal-irrigated land ” means that rice is 
grown in such Jand. For rabicrops in the canal tracts the 
canals can generally give only a preliminary watering (raunt) 
to provide moisture for sowing ; but ouly such as can be brought 
to maturity by canal-irrigation are shown as growu on canal 
land. “ R” stands for “ rarely.” 


Autumn Crops. 


———— oo — 
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Chapter IV, A. Rica grown on the Degis generally transplanted. Charri, which 
riculture and 12 J¢t@r grown for fodder, is often manured, Bajra is scarcely 
rboriculture, known here. Saunf and gira too are rare. angni 13 grown 

Manner of culti- In the spring also occasionally. The seed of ti/, sarhon, poppy, 

vating the various and often of turnips, is mixed with earth before being sown. 

Lapis coe Cotton should be manured if possible ; so should turnips be if 
grown with well-irrigation. Wheat and barley are sown by 
drill on sailiba and bardni land. 

Diseases of crops. Some account of the diseases to which crops are liable will 
now be given. Kunghiis rust. It attacks wheat, and, accord- 
ing to some, churd/ and masar. All agree that barley is not 
attacked by it. ‘This disease muy occur at any time from the 
end of the year till the corn is cat. [tis supposed to be cansed 
by 8 continaance of cloudy weather, without wind, sun, or rain. 
It occurs chiefly to wheat sown late. Sunshine is the best 
remedy ; and as the west wind disperses the clouds, itis useful, 
but in itself it possesses no virtues. If the disease attacks the 
crops before the grain has set, the ears are empty. If after, 
the grain is small. 


Kadur.— An orange-coloured rust settles on the leaves and 
stalk, which comes off on the plant being brushed against, The 
grain is not discoloured. The leaves are attacked first. 

Khudru.—This is another disease of wheat. Only a plant 
here and there is injured; the grain becomes small, round, and 
black, ‘The diseaso commences in Chetr, when the ears are first 
appearing. ‘The canse is not known. 

Va/ai and kundi are naines for the same disease of wheat. 
The stalk grows spirally like acorkscraw. If the ear has form- 
ed, it is also twisted in coils, No grain is formed. Only a 
few plants are attacked. Valdi is\nsed in respect of the stalk 
and kundi as regards the ear. Va/ai occurs in Mah and 
Phagan, and kundi in Phagan and Chetr. 


Dhanak and jabdar or gandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Uhanak seems to be a sort 
of wild oats, and jabdar or gandel simply a weed which produces 
a small brownish-yellow grain, not unlike that of china in size 
aud shape. 


Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and 
melong in Jeth; wheat. and sag (greens) in Poh and Magh ; 
jowdr, til, china, cotton, mting and maA in Asu and Katik, 
Wheat is not, however, injured by it; but generally the plant 
attacked dries up, and an oily liquid is found on it. This 
ia cansed by a small yellow-winged insect. The only remedy 
is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A foll account 
of the disease ia given on page 487 of the ‘“* Hand-book of 
the Economie Products of the Panjab.” This disease is also 
called saresa from sarés, glue; as tela is from fal, oil. | 

Hadda is a disease to which melons, gourds, and that class of 
plants are liable. It oceurs in Jeth and Visikh, and is supposed 
to be caused by excessive heat and dryness. The plant withers 
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away. The remedy is to burn, bones of camels to windward Chapter TV, A. 
of the field, 30 as to get the smoke to pass over the plants. The Acriculture and 


name of the diseass is derived from this remedy. Erboricnl ture. 


Bhakri attacks jowdr in Bhadron and the beginning of Asu, Diseases of crops. 
It is attributed to excessive dryness; and some say a sort of 
“spider does the mischief; a web like that of a spider forms across 
the top ofthe plant and prevents the ear forming. Rain is 
beneficial. 


Tukmar or tuklamar occurs to jowdr at theend of Asu and be- 
ginning of Katik. Itis attributed to excessive rain and the east 
wind, An insect eats the stalk at the place where the ear is 
joind on to it ; the ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. 
The stalk just below the ear is called fakka or tukla or tila; 
the name of the disease is derived from the name of the stalk 
and marna. Tukka is said by the dictionary to be a corn-cob. 
In tila, which attacks jowir atthe same time as tukmar, the 
ear does not form, bot in its place a number of shoots are 
thrown out. The canse isnot known. Only a few plants are, 
attacked ; the stalk is unusually sweet, and is nsed as fodder. 


Kini or kangidri attacks barley, and, according to some 
though others deny it, wheat, in Phagan and Chetr, and cotton 
and jowar in Asa and Kartik, The grain of wheat, barley, and 
jewar turns black and is just like soot. Jowidir grains become 
long and pointed. In cotten the balls do not open at all ; if 
they do, there is nothing inside but alittle yellow lint., The seed 
is affected like that of cereals. This disease seems caused by 
excessive rain, This disease seams smut, and smut undoubtedly 
attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are derived by the 
people from Mina, one-eyed, because some grains are sound 
and some diseased ; and from kil, famine, and angidri, a small 
coal, 


Bihmni or chittri occurs to moth, mith and ming and some 
say to melons. It occasionally attacks sann, It appears in 
October, Whita spots (clitt) appear on the leaves. No grain 
forms. Only plants here and there are affected. The spots in 
the casa of tahmni seem larger than in chtliri, but otherwise 
there is no difference, The name badhmni comes from the 
custom of Brahmins to adorn themselves with white spots of 
sandal. ‘The cause of the disease is unknown. 


Batur attacks moth, mah, ming and hl; the first three in 
Aso and Katik, and the last also in Bhidron. It generally 
occurs wher there has heen much rain. The plant shrivels 


up, and the pods do not fill, The whole field is not attacked, but 
only scattered plants. 


Most of the above affections may be called diséases. The yy.-hanical tetartan 
following are more mechanical agents in causing injury than to crops, and agents 
diseases, Wii: wheat and barley are damaged in Chetr by of such. 
heavy wind, hawa or wa. Khewan or lishk 1s lightning. All 
conspicuously flowering ptants are affected by violent lightning 

in flower, due possibly to the generation of ozone by the 
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electrical disturbance. The flowers drop off and no pods form, 
or the grain gets black, as in the case of cira and saun/, if it 
has set. One side of a field may be injured and another escape. 
The sohdanyna or horse-radish tree is similarly affected, Kumioi 
occurs to jowir, china, and kangni, and some say to rice and 
melons. Jowdr and china are attacked in Asu and Katik, and 
kangni in Bhaidron. A small-winged reddish insect, about 
the size of a grain of jowdr, appears and regales itself on the 
llen (bira),or, according to some, on the ear and stalk, just 
aon the ear (tukka), Ofcourse the ear does not mature, This 
insect does not come in swarms, Very little damage is dons. 
Kumma means a tortoise. The insect is ronnd-backed like a 
tortoise ; hence the name. It seems a sort of lady-bird. Maile or 
ukhera is an insect that attacks the roots (hence the name) of 
tobacco in Visékh and Jeth, of cotton and pepper in Asu and 
Katik and of gram in Phagan and Chetr. It is said to bea 
kind of ant with a white body and red or black head. It is 
not the same as sionk, or the white ant, which eats up 
everything it comes across; for mi/a occura on flooded lands, 
and white ants are destroyed by irrigation. White ants do 
much mischiefin dry years. Sundiisa green caterpillar that 
attacks gram and charal in Phagan and Chetr. It gets inside 
the pod and eats up the grain. ‘oka appears to be a grasshop- 
per of a greyish-brown colour, which eats up the young shoots 
of all plants. Jackals have a great partiality for melous 
and other gourds. They also get makki and jowdr stalks 
between their legs and walk down them when they feast on the 
cobs. Hats are not strong enough for thut; they nibble at the 
bottom of wheat and barley stalks when the grain is forming. 
Down come the stalks, and the rats eat the young ears, 
They also injure sugarcane and rice, if there is no water about 
it. Parrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy-heads, joirdr 
eara, and sarhon. Crows devote themselves to jowdr, matkt 
and germinating wheat. Deer (hiran), poreupines (seh), and 
hares (saiyar), eat all green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy 
everything they can, Wild cate (bar-illa) are particularly fond 
ef maize cobs, But they and porcupines are rare. Not ao 
tilyar, Tilyars are the birds called goliya in Hindustani. They 
are very common and fly in flocks. Their breast and neck are 
brown, otherwise their colour is black. According to popular 
report, they appear in Asu and Katik, by which is probably 
meant that they then first attract notice ; and in Chetr and Visskh 
their colour changes to black with brown spots. They eat moat 
fruits and seeds, such as those of the karil, wan, ber and pipal, 
and of jowdr and bijra. But ic return they devour grasshop- 
pers (toka) and locusts, It may be mentioned here that fogs 
(kuhéir) are-considered rather good for crops; and if rain comes 
on while the fog is on the ground, the result is as if land had 
been manured. peer? 
The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some 
remarks concerning them. will now be stated. Rico is usually 
called dian on the Sutlej and munji on the Deg, In Dipélpur, 
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dae seed is sonked in water till it tah unt and is then aoxn Chapter IV, A. 
cast; twenty-four sérs of seed go to the acre. a ae 
ground ia Betsey and ploughed three or four times and harrow- Agriculture and " 
ed. Itis then mated again and ploughed up twice, and har- pomarksconcern 
rowed while under water, By this process, called vafad karna, ing individual cropa 
the water gets thick wth mud; the seed is then flang on it, —Bice. 

The particles of earth held in suspension attach themselves to 

the sced and sink to the bottom with it. Onthe Deg a bed is 

prepared, and about two srs of seed tothe marla scattered 

over it. This is covered with manure and irrigated for about 

a month till the plants are a cubit high, when they are picked 

out and transplanted. The rice field 1s thus prepared. Water, 

plough twice, and harrow. Water again, plough and harrow 

twice while field is under water. Then plant the seedlings. 

The land should after planting be kept always under water. 

By the Deg plant 16 sérs of seed go to the acre, aa one 

marla of seedlings suffices for one kanal of the rice-field. Seven 

kinds of rice are cultivated—safeda, shakarchint, rafua, sohan- 

patar, nagoi, khasru, and mushki, Safeda, a beardless variety, 

with white ear and stalk of madinm’thickness, is the only kind 

commonly grown. The othera are very rarely met with. If 

rice is watered just before cutting, the weight of the grain is 

supposed to increase ; but the grain breaks in husking. 50 

people water the fields of which they intend to sell the produce, 
and not those they intend for their own use. Rice is reaped 

when the ground is-dry, bound in sheaves and stacked, It is . 
threshed by bullocks without the phalha, After separating 

the straw and grain, the latter is husked in a mortar by Chang- 

urs, a wandering tribe stated by Cunningham (* History of the 

Sikhs,” page 9) to be the same as the anjars of Dehli; and 

probably the same as the Gypsies of Europe. They are paid 

two pies forevery sér of cleaned rice, or 6 annas and 8 pies pe 

man. Two men can clean from one man to one man an” & 

quarter in the day. Rice husks are not specially applied to 

rica fields as manure. They are eaten by the Changars’ donkeys, 

burnt or thrown away as refuse; nearly one-third of threshed 

rice is husk, so three sérs of threshed rice yield only two sérs of 

cleaned rice. The straw of rice is called prdl or préli. Itis 

considered warm and good litter, but inferior fodder, being 

devoid of strengthening properties. It is given to cattle mixed 

with green fodder. Rice does not seem to suffer from any 

disease. A plant called dhiddan is found in rice fields, The 

grein is red. The plant is not altogether unlike wild sawdnk, 

tis picked out and given to bullocks as fodder. Some imagine 

this to be rice which has deteriorated owing to disease. 

Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case itis Jowir; Chart, 

called jowdr, or for fodder, when it is known as charri, As 

already noticed, a great part of the crop is cut for fodder, The 

best soil for both is good gasra, The ground is first watered 

either by well or canal, then ploughed twice and harrowed. 

Next the sced is sown broadcast; the ground is ploughed again 

twice and harrowed once, Beds are formed, and the planta 
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which come up in about six days are watered every three 
weeks. Good cultivators will harrow after each ploughing. 
Twelve ecrs of seed are sown for jowér and 40 for charri, in 
each acre, Charri is used as green fodder; it is not dried and 
stored. It is sown either at the same time as jowdr orin Vis&kh. 
In the latter case it is cut from the middle of Jeth and given to 
the cattle mixed with tiri. About six wesks’ supely is grown: 
Jowir plants are tied together like sugarcane to keep them 
from being blown down. They are cut down and placed in 
stocks with the ears pointing upwards. Then the heads are cut 
off and threshed by bullocks without the phalia. Jowdr stalks 
are known, whether green or dry, as ténda; when green they 
are sometimes eaten as sugarcane. They are the best fodder 

obtainable, and are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. A 
bullock will eat about twice as much jowdr stalks when dry by 
weight as it will of broken wheat straw (tirf) ; say 30 sers per 
diem. Jowdr husks are eaten by bullocks. All jowdr stalks 
are turon or kangar ; names derived from tar, moist, and kédna, 
the stalk of sarr, which is useless for fodder, Turon stalks are 
juicy and good fodder ; kangar stalks are dry and useless. Tho 
rib of a leaf of a turon is green ; of a leaf of kangar white. The 
seed of a kangar plant is said to produce kingar plints. Nins 
kinds of jowdr are commonly known, but only four are generally 
grown. The four are chichka, rattar, bagar and gummi. The 
other five aro jhandi, chtihri, hoji, kubi, makhan and ramdk, 
‘They are mostly grown for the purpose of being roasted 
in ashes and eaten. ‘Tho stalk of chichka is coarse and liable 
to become kingar ; so this variety is not usually sown for eharri. 
The ear of chihri is black ; of rattar, blue; of makhan, red and 
white ; and of the other varieties, white. The ear of gummi is 
more compact and contains more grain than that of the others. 
Its stalk is turon. Kdngar stalks are, no doubt, caused by some 
disease. Jowéir is attacked also by tela, bhakri, tukmdr, tila ” 
and kangiéri, ad 


Bajra is very little grown, but it seems to be making some 
way in popular favour. [tis cultivated as jowér: water, plough 
twice and harrow, then sow broadcast, and plough and harrow 
as before, Make beds and irrigate about every three weeks. 
The field should be weeded in Asu. The crop is very inferior 
to jowdr, as the stalks are worth very little. They are almost 
useless as fodder. This is the reason it is so little grown, and 
not, as the people say, because the birds won't leave them any 
share of the grain. | 


_ Kangni is extensively grown. Tho proper mode of culti- 
vation seems to be to plough up the land in the cold weather. 
When the seed time comes, it should be plonghed up three or 
four times, and harrowed each time but the last. The seed is 
then sown broadcast, and the field smoothed down. Some 
plough once after sowing. Tho crop is irrigated five or six 
times. About 14 sere of seed go to the acre. Itis a 
thing to manure the ground for this crop, which is consi 
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an exhausting one. Good gasra is the best soil for it. Kangnt 
is threshed with a stick, or trampled out by bullocks without 
the phalha. Two varieties of this crop are recognised—kangan 
and kangni ; but they differ only in size, as kangan is larger and 
coarser than kangni. Kangan is rare. The straw of kangni is 
called pral or préli. It is not broken up like turi. Itis consider- 
ed good, strengthening food. The grain of kangni is used as an 
article of dict. The grain of dried hanges is to the straw, by 
weight, nearly as 27 to 73. Plants of tandla, wild sawdnk, and 


kira are very common in kangni fields; and the green seeds of 


the first two and the black seeds of the last are generally found 
mixed np with kangni grain. Kangui is subject to the disease 
tela, and is attacked by kummi. Itis very rarely suwn in the 
spring, in Phagan. It ripens then in four months, 


For maize or makki, the ground should, if possible, be 
plonghed in the cold weather and manured. It is then 
watered and ploughed and harrowed three or four times, The 
seed is sown broadcast, at therate of 12 to 18 sers to 
the acre. The ground is next ploughed up twice and har- 
rowed once and Inid out in beds. e month after sowing 
the field is hoed and weeded, and again if the weeds 
become thick. Asa matter of fact maize often does not get 
all this attention. At sowing time the ground is_ watered 
either by well or canal, the seed scattered by hand and plough- 
ed in three times and the ground harrowed. Not more than one 
weeding is given. ‘The maize irrigated by wells generally gets 
mavure, but this is much more rare ia the case of canal-irrigat- 
ed crops. It is necessary to keep the ground moist ; and so ib is 


‘said to be irrigated every fifth day, but the number of waterings 


is almost always exaggerated in the accounts given by the peo- 
ple. A watering is said to be essential as soon as the cobs appear. 
The stalk of maize is called. tanda, and is good fodder when 
green, especially when given with the cobs, but bitter and use- 
less when dry, oxcept mixed with green food. Maize suffers 
from tela and some say, bhakri and béhmni. Bat jackals and 
crows are its most dangerous enemies. Two varieties are 
known—the dodban and desi. The former grows as tall as jowdr ; 

roduces two, sometimes three, cobs on one stalk ; the stalk 
is coarse and of a brown colour above the roots; the leaves are 
broad, and the grain coarse, and of a yellow colour. The grain 
of the desi is small and white ; the plant is from 4to 4} feet 
high, and of a straw colour just above the roots. It rarely 
produces more than one cob on each stalk, he yield of the 
dodtan is more than that of the desi; but ittakes three months 
for tho former to ripen, and only 24 for the latter. 


fil is often’ sown with moth and ming, or moth alone ; 
sometimes with jowdr. Til is extensively grown on canal-ir- 
rigation and to some extent on rain, It never receives well 
water. After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing seed with 
earth if not sown with some other crops, and plough again. 
Sometimes the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and 
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ploughed in. On canal-irrigated land a watering is given and 
one or two plonghings. The seed is then seattered and ploughed 
in ; the preliminary ploughings are often dispensed with. Two 
sere of seed go to the acre. Til plants should not be close 
together, according to the verse :-— 


Jau wirle, til sanghna, mahin ji kat ; 
Nuhan dhiydn jaidn;chdron chaur chopat. 


“ When barley grows scattered, and #i/ close together, and 
the buffalo brings forth a male calf, and sons’ wives give birth 
to danghters—all four are utterly bad.” Only one kind of Wil, 
the black, is known. The plant is affected by te/a and lightning. 
When the crop ia cut, the stalks are placed in acircle with 
their tops pointing inwards, and are left there for a fortnight 
witha weight upon them. This heatens and softens the pods. 
Then the stalks are placed on the ground with their tops point- 
ing upwards, leaning against each other, or a straw-rope. The 
action of the sun causes the pods to open, when the grain is 
shaken out onacloth. Fifteen sera of / seed produce 6 serz 


of sweet oil. Til stalks, when dry, are used for fuel. They 
give forth a fierce flame. 


The cultivation of mofh is very simple. The seed is thrown 
ou the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasionally the ground 
is ploughed up before sowing. Moth is often sown with til and 
mung ;8 to 16 sere of seed are sown on theacre. On barant 
lands the smaller quanity would be ased, and on canal lands 
the larger. There are three kinds of moth : bagga, jhijru, and 
garadra. The first grows upstraight ; the leaves are not in- 
dented ;it throws out no runners ;and the grain is white. The 
other two kinds throw out runners ; the leaves of jAijru are in- 
dented ; those of gardraare not. The*grain of jAijru is white 
with black spots ; of garara black with white spots. The three 
kinds are found growing together or alone. The plant is left 
to dry after being cut ; then collected aud beaten and shaken 
with the tringal, and the stalka aud leaves thrown aside ; the 
rest of the plant is then threshed by bullocks. The stalks 
and leaves are excellent fodder for cattle. It ia broken up 
like furi. Moth suffers from te/a, baohmni and batiur, 


Afiing ia sown very much likemoth. It isthrown broadcast 
on the field and plonghed in; some plough before sowing 
and give two ploughings after sowing. The amount of 
seed is from 8 to 16 sere per acre. This crop is very 
commonly grown on canal-irngated lands. There are two 
varietios of ming, viz., the black ming, called also bharung, 
on the Réyi towards Lahore; and the green miingi, which 
is that found on the Sutlej. Miingi agnin is divided, acoord- 
ing to the colour of the grain, into green and yellow. It 
is often sown with jowdr or til, and sometimes with mdh. It is 
threshed like moth, and the stalks and leaves broken up are used 
as fodder, It is attacked by the same diseases as moth. 
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Mah ia cultivated in the same way as mung ; the usual quantity 
of seed to the acre seems to be 16 sera. Two kinds are known, 
the black or éharung, and the green or kachia. The former grows 
asa creepér along the ground, the latter upright. The pods of 
éhartung are blackish-purple, long and thin, those of kachtia 
greenish-yellow, short and thick. ‘The grain of the one ia green, of 
the other black. The da/ of kachwa is larger, has a better taste, 
and requires Jess time in cooking than that of dharung ; hence 
it sells at 3 or 4 sere the rupee dearer. Miah and ratwdn are 
sometimes grown together. It is usually grown on sat/dda land. 
It is not eaten raw by homan beings, and in that respect differs 
from ming. Itis threshed as ming; andis a good fodder for 
all cattle, and especially so for camels. 


The ground intended for cotton should receive two or three 
plonghings on the winter rainfall; but this is not often done 
except among the better class of cultivatora. On well-irrigated 
lands before sowing in Visdkh or Jeth manure is put down and 
a preliminary watering given. The soil is then ploughed and 
harrowed two or three times ;the seed mized with dung is then 
scattered and ploughed in, and the ground levelled and beds are 
formed. After one month the crops should be watered, and 
afterwards once every fortnight or three weeks, till the plants 
flower, when water should be given every week. When the 
plants are a span high, the field ought to be weeded, and 
again when the weeds grow high after the rains have begun. 
Kallar ia often applied to the roots on this occasion. If needed 
a third weeding takes place. The weeding may be either with 
ramba or kahit, Lesa tronble is taken with the cultivation of 
cotton on canal irrigated lands. Manure is seldom used. If 
the canal supply is available sufficiently early in the season, the 
land is ploughed once or twice after receiving the preliminary 
watering and the seed is then scattered ; the ground is then 
ploughed once or twice and harrowed. When the canals are late 
in commencing to flow, the plonghings between the preliminary 
wateriog and the sowing are dispensed with; the seed being mere- 
ly thrown down on the moistened ground and ploughed in, and 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. The flowers form early 
in September, and the balls after the middle of that month. 
Cotton is picked chiefly by women, who are paid in kind, getting 
a smaller or larger share of what is picked, according to the 
emallnesa of largeness of the picking. This share ranges from 
Ltody and averages } to ,1. It isdetermined on tha principle 
that each picker should get as wages one ser of raw cotton per 
diem. Most cotton is, however, not manured ; and generally 

aople plough only when about to sow ;and many cotton fields 
ook as if they were never weeded atall. Sometimes cotton is cut 
down in the cold weather and the roots are left ir the ground 
for another year wheu the plant grows again and yields a second 
crop ; but the outturn is inferior, A plant thus cut down is 
called mudhi. It is well to sow cotton early so as to escape the 
frosts of next cold weather 
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Chapter IV, A. In some parts coe si le a Hacks where er 
are are too high to be reached by the canals in the early part o! 
ann ne the flow elec cotton sowing has to be done on weil ieonatiags 
Cotton, _ " the plants being subsequently watered from the canal; on the 
other hand, where the canal supply fails prematurely, wella are 
used to save such of the caval-irrigated cotton as is sufficiently 
near, Three kinds of cotton are lovally known: Aazdra or 
nerma, also called rafti, kurmi or kapdh, the ordiaary kind, and 
tillar, The flower of Aazarais red, aud the leaves have a reddish 
tinge, A field of it looks as if withered. The lintis finer and - 
Jonger than that of kapah. The latter has white or yellow 
flowers. Hazdra produces less than kapih, and on this account 
ig not commonly sown by itself. It is said to have been intro= 
duced by Major Marsden. ‘The fibreof fillar is somewhat fine 
and delicate. It gives the best yield. Faridkote near Dipalpur 
ia noted for producing it. Uncleaned cotton contains about 29 
parts by weight of seed and ll‘parts of fibre. he cultivator 
retains what cotton he wants, and sells the rest after having 
had it cleaned. He keeps the seed for his cattle. ‘Cotton is 
mostly cleaned by karivs. They are paid one anna for each 
eér of clean cotton they turn ont, and can earn four annas a 
day at this rate. 


Sonn or sanni: Sankukra or mnyiodra is not grown by itself, but around 
een ky or sinjd- Folds of cotton, and the ground is not spectolly prepared for it. 


The object of sowing o single row of sankukra round cotton 
fields is not clear. The people say itis to prevent passers-by 
helping themselves to cotton. The pods, leaf and flower of 
sankukra are not unlike those of cotton, The fibra is inferior 
to that of sanni. ann or sanni is rarely grown in larger 
patches thana kandl. The land is ploughed and harrowed, 
Then the seed is sown broadcast. The plot is ploughed twice 
and harrowed after the second ploughing. Fiity-six sdre of . 
seed go to the acre; the object of such wholesale expendi- 
tare of seed being tomake the plants grow close together, and 
so oblige them to shoot up. Sanni has to be watered about every 
15 days. When the crop is cub, it is tied in bundles and soaked 
in water for 10 or 12 days. It is then dried, and the skin is 
peeled off and twisted into ropes. ‘he wood is used for fuel. 
Sanni is attacked by baimni or chitéri, but the harm done is 
trifling. Sanni with its tall and slender shape, yellow flowers, 
and narrow tapering leaves, is pretty plant. 

Red pepper. Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. 
When the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are transplanted. 
They are not removed all at the same time; but when each 
plant has reached the proper size, it ig transplanted. The 
pepper field is ploughed twice and harrowed after each plough- 
ing. Then beds are made and irrigated. The seedlings are 
next transplanted, holes being made with the hand to receive 
them, After transplanting the crop has to be irrigated every 
seventh or eight day. About one month after transplanting, the 
field should be weeded, and some manure put about the roots 
ofeach plant, and this treatment is repeated after another 
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month has elapsed. After the third month the crop is weeded. 
Whon the pods ripen, they are picked every fourth or fifth and 
sometimes sixth or seventh day, till the frost comes, when all the 
remaining pods, red or groen, are gathered. The pods are dried 
in the sun to keep them from rotting. The wood of pepper is 
of no use, noteven for fuel, Pepner is another mudhi crop. 
It is cut down at the end of Maghar. At the beginning of 
Phagan the ground about the roots is dug up, and manure 
applied to them. Water is given every 15 days. The pods can 
be picked from the middle of Jeth to the end of Asu. Weed- 
ing should take place at the first watering in Phagan, and 
again a month after. Pepper does rot suffer from any disease, 
bat mila, white-ants, and parrots prey on it. 

Sugarcane is very little cultivated, principally on account of 
the difficulty of getting a continuous supply of water. The 
Sikh settlers in the Sohig Para colony cultivate it to soma 
extent. Sugar (yur) is seldom made from that grown. It is 
used simply a3 a pleasant article of food in its raw state. The 
soil may be cither sikand or gausra, but it must be manured. 
The ground is watered and ploughed up twice and harrowed 
onee (in Phogan), and then manured. It is again watered, 
ploughed and harrowed in Chet. Both these waterings have 
to be given from wells, as tle canals do not begin to flow by this 
time. Then shallow trenches are made, and pieces of cane, 
each containing a joint, are Inid in the plano of the ground with 
the length of the piece at right angles to the length of the 
trench in holes made in the trenches, at intervals of about one 
foot. The holes are then filled up, and the trenches watered. 
Every fifth or sixth day water has to be supplied. After one 
month hoeing and weeding should take place, and should be 
repeated afterwards four or five times, whenever grass grows 
high, About three months after the young shoots appear, the 
earth is banked np, about the roots, and when the stalks get 
long aud are in danger of being broken by the wind, several 
are tied together, so as to support each other. The abova 
method of preparing the ground ia slovenly. Good cultivators 
plough twice und harrow ones in Poh and again in Méh. In 
Phagan they water, manure, plough twice, and harrow once, and 
again water, plough twice and harrow. Sugarcane is called 
pornda or paunda. There are two kinds, the sahdrni or Sahéran- 
puri, and the desi or Jullonduri. Tho former is the coarser and 
larger of tha two. The desi is sweeter, softer, and more juicy. 
Cultivators sell a certain area under cane to kardre who cut the 
canes and retail them inthe bazar. A single good cane will 
fetch one anna or five pices. White-ants seem the most danger- 
ous enemy of sugarcane. 


Under melons, &c., aro included khira, wanga and far, caten 
raw before the sceda ripen ; kharbiza and hadwana, eaten raw 
after the seeds ripen, and tori, karela, tinda, kadu, peta, and all 
eaten cooked. Kharbiszaand hadwéna are grown on unmanured 
sandy soils, the others on manured land, good gasra if possible, 
On well-lands the ground is ploughed up several times during 
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the cold weather, and harrowed each time. When seed time 
comes the ground is watered, and the seed sown broadcast. 
Two ploughings aud one harrowiog are then given ; beds are 
made, and irrigation afforded about once a week. One weed- 
ing, about a month after sowing, is enough. On sailéba lands 
the ground is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The seed is 
then sown by drill. No weeding or watering takes place. 
Melons are often sown among cotton. In this case they are 
treated just as cotton is. From 4 to8 sérs of seed are sown 
in an acre. Hadda is the characteristic disease of melons. 
piped are also attacked by chittri, and jackals are very fond 
of them. 


China is extensively cultivated both in spring aud autumn. 
It is not generally grown on mannred land, but if the soil is poor 
it should be manured. Some also scatter manure over the field 
after sowing. The best mode of cultivation is to plough up tho 
ground twice, and let it lie for some time. Then plough twice 
again and sow broadcast. Plough again twice. every 
second ploughing harrow. Some only plough four times and 
harrow twice, and some simp! ages ta three times, harrowing 
after each ploughing but the last. en they sow and harrow. 
From 12 to 16 sérs of seed go to the acre. This crop requires 
constant watering. Fifteen waterings are said to be necessary ; 
but ten are certainly required. The oe have a marvellous 
legend about a Raja declaring china should pay no revenue on 
account of the quantity of water it takes. It is s precarious 
crop, especially in the spring, as high winds shake out the ri- 
pening grain, hence the saying— 


China wa wahina 
Je ghar awe ta jape, 


“ China, a thing knocked down by the wind, if it gets to 
the house, then perbaps (i.e., perhaps the cultivator may get 
something).” There are two varieties of this crop—china, which 
is white, and chini, which is red. The former is larger and 

ields a larger return, but requires more water than chini. 

tis more commonly sown. If there is great deal of china, it is 
threshed by bullocks, otherwise by knocking it against the side 
of apitor a block of wood. It is commonly grown as green 
fodder. The dry straw, called prél or préli, is eaten by cattle, 
bnt is not considered good food as itis heating. China is 
sometimes grown with charri. As less irrigation is required 
in autumn than in spring, and there is then less wind, china is 
more commonly cultivated in the former season. Tela and 
kummi attack it, The straw isto the grain, by weight, very 
nearly as 3 to 1. 


Rawdn is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is 
given to cattle while green mixed with téri. The land is plough- 
ed up twice and harrowed once or twice ; and then the seed 
is sown with the drill. Cattle are sometimes turned out into 


rawéin fields to graze. The plants are usually pulled up, not 
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cut. When sown for the grain, which very rarely happens, the 
plants after being cut or pulledup are dried Then the leaves 
and pods are shaken off the stalks, and separated by the chhajj, 
and the pods are threshed by bullocks. The leaves are 
delicate, and would be destroyed if trampled on. When dry, 
they are used as food for cattle. ‘They are fair fodder, but not 
for horses. About 12 sérs of seed are sown in an acre, 
e/a is the chief disease of rawdn. Only one variety of this crop 
is known. 

Wheat is the staple crop of this district. For purely well 
irrigated wheat the gronnd should be ploughed two or three 
times after rain in August; this, however, as often as not is 
omitted partly owing to short rains and partly to the indolence 
of the cultivator. Chahi wheat frequently gets manure ; nearly 
always so when it is sown dofasli on a kharif crop. At sowing 
time the ground is watered from the well, and ploughed and 
harrowed once or oftener, generally twice or thrice. The seed 
is then scattered, and the ground again ploughed and harrowed, 
Tn years of short rainfall in August the ground is in many 
eases not ploughed after the preliminary watering, and the seed 
ig sitnply thrown on to the moistened ground and ploughed in, 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. This, of course, has a 
marked effect on the yield. For chahi-nahri wheat one or two 
preliminary waterings are given from the canalin August; 
the land is then peers two or three times and 
harrowed and levelled in order that the moisture may be 
retained till sowing time. If the moisture left is sufficient 
the seed is scattered by the hand and ploughed in, if less of 
the moisture remains it is sown with the drill. The crop is 
subsequently irrigated by wells. Pure nahri wheatis culti- 
vated inthe same way, except that it gets no well irrigation, 
and is generally sown with drill. For sailib wheat the land 
when it is sufficiently dry receives two or three plovghings 
and the seed is sown with the drill at the end of October 
somewhat before well wheat. Not unfrequently, however, 
the seed is simply thrown down the unploughed lJand and 
ploughed in. #arini wheat is grown in much the same 
way. A couple of ploughings and harrowings take place 
in Séwan, Bhadron and Asu. In K&tik the seed is sown with 
the drill, and the field harrowed. Purely well-irrigated wheat 
is watered four or more times according to the soil, character of 
the season, &c. Wheat sown after the ground has been flushed 
by the canal needs far less watering from the well. A to 
dressing of manure is sometimes given. Wheat is not weeded. 
Abont one maund of seed per acre is, as a rule, used, bat the 
amount is somewhat greater in the case of late sowings. The 
way in which wheat is threshed bas already been described. It 
is considered a point of good husbandry to commence to reap 
on the Ist of Vistkh, whether the crop is ripe or not ; but reap- 
ing need not continue. But all the wheat should be cut before 
the end of the month; for—kanakan te kiinjan, mahna je Vudleh 
rahin, “It is a fault (reproach) if wheat and kinj are not off 
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in Visékh.” The average height of wheat is 34 feet. Four kinds 
of wheat are grown: Pamman and ratti or nikki, both red 
wheats; and déudiand ghoni, white wheats. Ratts and ghont 
are beardless ; the others are bearded. ‘he beards and ears 
of the red wheats turn black wheu they ripen; those of datidi 
remain white. So does the ear of ghont. The ear of ratté is 
sqnarish, and does not taper; that of pamman is rectangular, 
and it does taper ; so do those of dévidi and ghoni, which are 
roundish. Pamman is the largest kind ; next comes ratti, and 
then the white varieties. Pamman requires more cultivation 
than the others. It appears to be the same as-the vaddnak of 
other districts. The grain of it is considered more strengthening 
than that of the other three, and will sell desror ; but well-to-do 
people prefer the white wheat. It is the regniar castom to 
ent. down green wheat, and give it as fodder to cattle. Each 
pair of bnilocks will eat up about one-third of an acre of wheat, 
on an average, before the crop is cat. Green wheat is often 
more valuable than ripe wheat. But the demand is very limited 
being chiefly for fodder for milch-cattle of non-sgricultarists — 
in large towns and at fairs. On an average, the weight of the 
grain is to the straw asl to 3. In some détidi wheat Mr. 
Purser found 4} sérs of grain to 64 straw; but in the 5 feet, 
11 inches pamman there were only 6 sérs, 11 chittékes of 
grain to 35 sdrs, 5 chitlaks of straw. The average number 
of grains to the fola is 355. Wheat is very often mixed with 

ey, not intentionally, but owing to carelessness in selecting 
seed. It is said that if the seed of wheat grown on the Deg 
sailaba lands is used there twice running, the crop deteriorates ; 
that is to say, if the grain ot one harvest is used as seed for 
the next, the produce of the grain of the second harvest will 
be deficient in quality and quantity. Wheat is sown mixed with 
barley intentionally. This crop is called goji, It is also sown 
mixed with gram. This crop is known as berdra. 


Barley is treated as wheat, but is corsidered an inferior 
crop, and gets less attention from industrions cultivators. It 
cannot get any from the idle. Barley is considered only fit for 
horses : ioe kachche, pakke, daddare, jo joban turiyan. © Unripe, 
ripe, half ripe barley, whatever esl ence (it possess) is onl 
for horses.” The usual amount of seed grain to the acre is 
about one maund. Dry broken up barley straw is considered 
good fodder. Kini is the chief disease of thia crop. The 
yield of barley iv this district is to that of wheat on the same 
areaas 5 to4. Only one kind of barley is grown. 


Gram is the earliest of the sabi crops to be sown. Itis 


_ Cultivated in the most simple way. For canal-irrigated (nahri) 


gram two or three prelimimary flashings are given from the 
canal in August; as soon as the soil is dry enungh to plongh, 
the seed is scattered and ploughed in twice. If the prelimi- 
Re aashing has heen deficient the seed is sown with the drill. 
Nahri gram is often sown dofasli on rice without any farther 
flushing. Op watlih land: the seed is simply scattered and 
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loughed in twice, the harrow not being used ; if, however, the 
and is full of weeds or grass it is ploughed twice and the seed 
sown with the drill. Irrigation after sowing is considered 
injurious. About 30 aérs of seed are sown on the acre. Dry 
stalks and leaves of gram are used as fodder: They are con- 
sidered injurious to milch-cattle, and little better than poison 
for horses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram are 
known—the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It 
is culled Kabuli chhola, It is softer, parches better, and yields 
a better dil than the others. Confectioners use it to some 
extent, as the grains need not be peeled before use, as the red 
and black grains have to be. These last two are always grown 
together. Gram is not subject to any diseases, but it is injured 
by lighting, and numerous insects and caterpillars. 


Churdl is a kind of field pea. It is sown on inferior land, 
and invariably on sailiéba land. Hard gronnd recently thrown 
up is often planted with churdl, as its roots are supposed to 
have the property of breaking it up and softening it. The 
ground is ploughed up; the seed is then sown broadcast, at 
the rate of 16 to 20 srs to the acre, and plonghed in twice. 
This crop is grown chiefly for green fodder. The plants are 
pulled up or cat, The dry stalk and leaves are considered 
good fodder for cattle ; but not for horses, as their effect is the 
same as that of gram stalks and leaves. The crop is more fre- 
quently grazed green. Only ove varietyis known. Chural 
is attacked by sundi, 


Masar is cultivated in the same way as chural, It is often 
sown on soft lands, newly thrown up, free from grass and weeds, 


About 16 sérs of seed are sown onan acre. Masar is not unlike . 


gram when young; but the leaves of the latter are serrate, those 
of masar are not. ‘The dry stalks and leaves of masar are used 
as fodder. Some consider them heating, and therefore bad for 
miloh-cattle ; others think them good food for all cattle, as being 
sweet. It is generally grazed green. Masar suffers from tela and 
lightning. Muila also attacks it, A plant called ardri, with pink 
flowers like those of a pea, and growing about one foot high, is 
common in masar fields. It is said to twine itself round masar 
plants and choke them. Only one variety of masar is known. 


_ Methra is used exclusively as green fodder. Itis usually 
grown on sailiba lands, but often as a dofasli crop in cotton 
fields. ‘The seed is sown broadcast, at about 16 sére to the 
acre, and fetal tees in once. On well-lands, after ploughing the 
ground is harrowed, and beds are made. The crop is watered 
abont every 15 days. After three months it can be cut; it 
should then be watered, and may be cut three or four times 
more, at intervals of 15 days, being watered after each cutting. 
Methra has a white flower like that of a pea; compound ternate 
leaves, serrate, not unlike sinji leaves, but the side of the leaf 
farthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, and not pointed as 
“1M sinyt, Y 
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Turnips should be grown on good gasra land, In the hard 
sikand they do not grow to any large size. Itis a good thing 
to fold cattle on land destined for turnips. The ground should 
be ploughed uP, if possible, a couple of times in the cold 
weather, or early in the rains. In Bh4dron it should be manured, 
bot seldom is. It is then watered, and ploughed, and harrowed 
twice. The seed is sown broadcast. Two sérs of seed mixed 
with the same quantity of earth go to the acre. Tho field is 
next ploughed and harrowed, and made intobeds. The plants 
appearinaweek, After three weeks they are watered, and 
after that once every 10 days. From the middle of November 
the crop is used as fodder. The leaves are cat off, and any 
large turnips are pulled up. The leaves should not be cub 
as loug as there is any dew on them. By the middle of Janu- 
ary all the roots are fit for cee. According to some, turnip 
roots given to cattle in Maghar (November-December) make 
them sick. Turnips grow to a great size sometimes; and gene- 
rally are chopped up. They are considered poor food,—what 
rice isto man. They are much imferior to charri as fodder. 
However, they are filling, and are extensively cultivated. 
Turnips are sliced, dried, and stored for human food. Only one 
variety, the red, iscommon, though the white is occasionally 
grown. Tela isthe principal disease. Some say chittri attacks 
turnips. Others assert that, if turnips are sown in Bhidron, 
mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On sailaba lands two 
ploughings are given. The seed is sown broadcast mixed with 
earth, and the ground is then harrowed. Turnips if allowed 
to grow up produce flowers, and the crop then resembles sarhon, 
If the seeds prodaced are sown subsequently, the bulbs of the 
resulting crop will be smaller than those of its predecessor, and 
if the process is repeated the crop ultimately produced will be 
vtrhon, ‘To obtain turnip seed the turnip tops and ths lower 
portions of the bulbs are cut off; they are then called dhak and 
are transplanted. The seed obtained from such plants will 
when sown produce turnips, 


Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, 
of which bitter oil is made. Sixteen séra of seed yield 4 aéra of 
oil. Therefuse or oil-cake (khal) is given to cattle. This 
crop is often sown with wheat and gram, when it is treated, 
as regards cultivation, as they are. hen grown by itself the 
ground is plooghed twice and harrowed, The seed, 2 sits to 
the acre, mixed with the same quantity of earth, is sown broad- 
east. The ground ia then ploughed and harrowed, and beds 
are formed. <A watering is at once given, and afterwards 
repeated] at intervals of from 10 to 15 days. When used as 
fodder as is generally the case sar/on is treated much as turnips. 
It should be cut down before or very early in Mégh, or it will 
not yield a second crop, If well-irrigated and manured, a 
second crop can be obtained from plants eo cut down. Sarkon 


suffers from the tela in Poh and Magh, When the grain sets 
parrots eat it. Only one variety is known. | 
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Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labour has to 
be as Towards the end of October the seed-bed is pre- 
pared. It is manured and dog up with the kahi, and the earth 
is finely pulverized. Two chittéts of seed are mixed with as 
much earth, and gently scattered over a seed-bed, one marla in 
extent. This will supply plants for two kanals, when planted 
out. The seed is then rubbed in with the hand or thorn-bushes. 
Manure is scattered over the bed and water is given; or the 
manure may be scattered on the water. The seedlings are 
watered every 15 days. When the nights get cold, they are 
covered with screens or leafy branches of trees. The north 
side of the bed is screened completely, and the west side par- 
tially. In Katik the preparation of the tobacco field com- 
mences. Manure is put on the ground to the height of about 
4 inches. Water is turned on, and the field ploughed twice 
and harrowed, ‘'he ploughing and harrowing are repeated in 
Maghar, Poh, and Magh. In Phagan, trenches about 15 inches 
deep and broad, with ridges of the same breadth, are mede 
with the jandra and dressed with the kahi. They are filled with 
water; and the seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at 
intervals of 18 inches, about 6 inches from the top, on the sides 
of the ridges. The trenches are filled with water about once a 
week. One month after transplanting the ground is weeded, 
and a little kallar put at the roots of each plant. This treat- 
ment is repeated at intervals of 20 days to four weeks, At the 
last weeding, some hoe with the kaht and yes goat’s dung in 
the trenches. The flower is nipped off all plants, except those 
reserved for seed. This makes the leaves spread, and prevents 
the plant growing tall. When no more leaves form, the plants 
are cut down with the ddtri, and left on the ground three days, 
during which they are constantly turned. Then a hole, big 
enough to hold the crop, is dug in the earth; the leaves are put 
in, covered with grass andearth, and left for 10 or 15 days. 
Next they are A si out, the stalks and hard ribs are removed, 
and the leaves dried in the shade, and then made into twists, 
called subbs. Stripping tobacco is called chhildi, and the per- 
son (generally a kamin) who does the stripping and twisting, is 
paid usually five subbs for each hundred he prepares, or two or 
three subbs for working till noon; sometimes he gets 4 séra 
per man of tobacco prepared. It is very necessary to water 
tobacco just before cutting it, as otherwise it loses seriously in 
weight. It is not usual to mix tobacco with gur, nor are the 
stalks burned, and the ashes added to the mixture. Only 
one kind of tobacco, the desi or indigenous, is known. The 
disease from which tobacco suffers is tela. Its roots too are 
eaten by mila. 

_ Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not suffi- 
amd to supply the local demand for opium. Its cultivation is 
prohibited except in the Gagera tahsil. It requires a good 

asra soil, well manured. The proper mode of cultivation is as 

ws: manure the land, water, plough seven or ore times, 
harrowing after each ploughing, Tako 4 chitéaks of seed foy 
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each kanal, and mix with two srs of earth, and sow broadenst. 
Before sowing beds are formed ; and the sead is either covered 
by dragging thorns over the beds or by rubbing the surface of 
the ground with the hand. The ground is watered every Sth 
or 10th day till the plants are a fuot o> so high, after that every 
15 days. At that time the field is weeded with the hand or the 
point of the détri, and ashes are scattered over the plants. Ibis 
sometimes necessary to weed again after a month; and a third 
weeding may take place after the same interval. As soon as. 
the heads form, the field has to be watched all day to preserve 
it from parrots. ‘I'he heads are fitto be cut about the middle 
of March. Irrigation should then cease, as it is injurious. 
The poppy-heads are cut in the afternoon with a threc-hladed 
instrument called nistar, not unlike a pen for ruling music 
lines. Two cuts of three ‘incisions each ara made from the 
bottom to the top of the head. These are repeated threo times 
at intervals of four or five days. The crude opium is serap- 
ed off with a knife next morning. When required for 
nse, the crude opium is dissolved in water; the impurities | 
contained in it settle. The water is strained off and 
evaporated in an iron vessel. The opiaom is’ then removed 
from the pan. Poor crops are used for making post. The 
eeeds afford an of! with which people anoint themselves, 
and Hindds on fast days make little cakes of them included in 
the phlahdr or food lawful on such occasions. The poppy head 
is made up exactly of equal parts of seed und shell. The for- 
mer gella af Hs..10 and the latter at Rs. 40 per maund, Two 
kinds of poppy are grown, the white and red or hazdra, The 
seed and flower of the former is white; the flower of the 
latter is red, and the seed black, The opium of the hazdra 
ig more intoxicating than that obtained from the white 
variety, Its seeds are slightly bitter; those of the white 
Poppy are sweet, and are the more generally used, After 
the heada have been cut off, the poppy stalks are left to 
rot on the ground. Poppy does not appear to suffer from 
any disease except fela; but deer and eset? eat the young 
plants, and parrots are very fond of the heads. Two or threa 
kanals are the outside area sown by any one cultivator with 
Poppy: 

Zira is cultivated in only afew villages, such as in Man- 
chaérian, Dharmewdla, and Daula Pukhta near Dipdélpur, and 
sauny isstill rarer. It is needless to describe the way in which 
they are grown. The same remark applies to the cultivation 
of vegetables, which are found only in very small patches, and 
belong more to the domain of the kitchen-garden than of 
agriculture. , 


Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in sérs’ 
per acre of each of the principal staples. Mr. Purser, who — 
carried out the settlement of 1872-73, devoted mach attention 
to this subject. After pointing out the difficulty of obtaining 
any trustworthy data he continues :—~ 
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"Concerning a fow crops I have been able to form an opinion, partly from Chapter IV, A. 
actual experiment and partly from enquiry; and I will state what 1 think the — 
outturn oo an acre of average soil, when the crop has been fairly cultivated, and Agriculture and 
has pot suffered from, or benefited by, on unusual season. Irrigated wheat pro- Arboriculture. 
dances 16 mannds, or about 1,300 Ibs. per acre. Barley, by all accounts, produces Average yield. 
one-qaarter more than wheat; #0 it ought to yield 20 maunds, but it does not get . 

as good treatment, and may not produce ao mech. Rice gives 17 or 18 maunds, 

of cleaned grain. Kangni produces 14 maunds per acre; but the outturn varies 

very mach. I would put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton produces 

6 maunds or, roughly speaking, 120 Ibs. of cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elpbin- 

atone pata the yield at 12 maunds or 240 lbs. of cleaned fibre. I believe that 

new land on the Ravi will produce toat mecb, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej; 

but ia a couple of years the outturn falls off by at least one-half, Poppy pro- 

duces 6 s¢rx of opiam, or 3 maunds of post and 3 maunds of seed.. Tobneco 

produces 25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to about G maunds, 

An acre of turnips sells for Rs, 24. Lientenact Elphinstone suys they sold st 

1,600 to 3,200 Ibs. per rupee. Assuming the highest price now, the yield, 

would be nearly 17 tous, about one-half leas than the English average incladiog 

tops in both cases. Bat I doubt if 3 maands are produced in the maria, As 

regards other crops I can give no opinion that would be of mach valae.” 


The subject of the average yield of the main agricultural 
staples was fally dealt with in the assessment reports properes 
during the late settlement, and was also noticed in the Final 

Reference may be made to these. The appended 
statement shows the average yields assumed for assessment 
purposes in the different tahsils in standard sérs per acre. 





Crop. Class of cultivation. 


Montgomery. 














Rice Chéhi and chAhi-nahri ... 


Nabri |. mae 


Chithi and chahi-nahri .., < 


Maize Nahri Ae aii 


Jowir 
Biréni nw 


fee cS 
{ 
( 
} 


Sailab 
Bérani 


Kangni ose 


Chaihi and ch&hi-nahri ... 
Nahri é 
Sailab =... 
Rérini 


China 


vee od 


Nabri 
Sailab 
Bardni 


Moth ass 


Ming ~| Sailab ... ‘ ; 
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Chapter IV, A. ae = : 
Agriculture and | 
Arboriculture. Crop. Claas of cultivation. F g 
Avremge yield, ES 
ie 
‘Nabi... . 140 
Mish Sailib 140 
Barini 50 
Nahri 100 to 120 
Til Sailib : 80 
Birani oo 
Chahi and chéhi-nahri ... 180 to 240 
Cotton Bahri x. ee ‘ 140 te Boo 
Sailab 
Z Chébi and chéht-nabri 220 to 420 
Wheat Nahri 240 to 800 
Soilab ait} 200 
Barini 00 160 to 180 
Ohahi and chahi-nahri 400 to 620 
Barley Nabri 260 to 260 to 320 
Bailit 230 320 
Bériini 180 to 200 
200 to 340 
Grim 240 





Solel sco “ken | 
| 240) 240) 200 to 0 200 to 20 


~—— — 


In thy case of tahsils Dipailpur and Pékpattan irrigated 
turnips were valued at Rs. 20, sugarcane at Ra, 160, tobacco 
at Rs. 25, and other miscellaneous crops at Rs. 16 per acre, 
In Montgomery and Gugera turnips were valued at Re, 24 per 
acre, and all crops other than those dealt with above at Rs, 16 
per acre in Montgomery and Rs. 20 in Gugera, 








Production and The average consumption of food per head hasalready been 
aay soso food- noticed at page 69, The total consumption of food-grains by 
[ the population of the district as estimated in 1878 for the por- 
ee poses of the Famine Re- 

















7 E Nos- | . * 
‘ Agricul- port, is shown in maunds 

G 2 : Il-| Total, 
rain, turinta, | S&tical- | To in the margin. The figures 

= are based upon an estimat 
aN S80) 652) 1,427,041 re 

Lona sabe 362/854 Mey alpen population of $59,437 souls, 
Pulses ve | 107,016, 142/054) 249,070 On the other hand, the 





= — Or 


, average cousumption per 
__Total_.. 19791601,165,7898808857 Yoqd' iy. believed to have 
been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, 
exports and imports of food-grains was also framed at the 
same time; and it was atated (page 152, Famine Report) that 
there was on an average au annual sarplus of 1,295,000 maunda 
of wheat alone available for exportation to Muitén and Lahore 
for-transport to Sindh, Calcutta, and Bombay. Partof the 
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export was also said to go to Shahpur. As regards grains other Chapter IV, A. 
than wheat, no estimate wasframed. Butin 1874 Mr. Purser, . ‘ture aaa 
thus discussed the surplus produce of the district, after the PF horiealture. 
food and clothing of the people, the renewal of agricultural Production and 
stock and machinery, and other necessary expenses had been consumption of 
provided for :— food-grains. 

“ What is th i soof the district, itis tard to say; b E 
bably Sie little. Tote: Siechiy spenking, 460,000 people in the district | 
and the cultivated aren is nearly 365,000 acres. Dedacting 40,000 acres on 
account of lund devoted togreen fodder, at the rate of jth of an mcre per yoke, 
there remain 325,000 acres. Of these nearly 62,000 are under cotton. There 
remain then 293,000 ucrea to feed $60,000 people. At jth of asdr per diem for 
each person some 2,465,000 mans annually would be required to feed the poople, 
whieh consumption requires an average produce of nearly 6) mans per acre. 
Adding seod-grain, the amount comes tonearly 9} mane persere, This is a large 
arornge outturn, cepecinily when it is remembered that fil, sugarcane, poppy, 
tobacoo, &e., aro included in the 203,000 sores. Thirty-two thonaind acres of cot- 
ton, at 14 man of cleaned cotton peracre, yield 45,000 mans, of which 15,000 mans, 
at dibs. per head uf population—(vide Statistical Reporter, page 60, December == 
1870)—for it jaa cold district in winter—are required for local consumption. 
The remaining 30,000 mane are worth Ks. 440,000 at 2 agra 12. chittaka tho 
fupec: lees than Ite, 1,326,000 cannot bo allowed for elt, So the whole surplux 
da Re. '3,00000. ‘This very rough caloulation will, 1 think, show that the surploa 
geet eey eine bee ara ag ‘cannot be very great. Profita from cattle aro not 

in this estimate.” ~ 
The above calculation may be revised as follows with re- 

ference to the latest available statistics. The population of the 
district by the last census was approximately 500,000, and 
itis probably not less now. Taking jth sér per diem as the 
average consumption of food-grains foreach person, we get 
a total annual consumption for the district of 3,375,000 mane. 
The average annual mature crop area of ‘the district, including 
casual cultivation in Government waste, is very nearly 463,000 
acres. The areas of jowir and wheat which are cut for fodder 
may be estimated at 55,000 acres annually. The average area 
under cotton is 38,000 acres. Deducting the fodder and cotton 
areas, thera is left a balance of 370,000 acres of crop the yield 
of which must average 9 mane per acre to produce the 
annual grain consumption eatimated above. Making an addi- 
tion for seed the yield comes to nearly 10 mans per acre. 
This is high; the crop area, moreover, includes til, suyarcane, 
tobacco, massar, chardl,&c. Taking only cereals and pulses and 
excluding charié/ and massar, the total arenas annual crop area 
is $48,000. Deducting 55,000 acres for fodder, the balance 1s 
293,000 acres. For the latter area to produce the estimated 
annualconsumption a yield of 11:5 maunds per acre is needed, 
The annual consumption is probably rather over-estimated, but 
even so the above calculation shows that the surplus grain produc- 
tion of the district asa whole is certainly not extensive. At 
2 sére of cleaned cotton per annum per head the total annual 
consumption of the district would be 25,000 mans. Taking 1} 
man per acre asthe yield of cleaned cotton, the produce of 38,000 
acres, the average annual cotton area would 47,500 mans, 
which gives a large surplus for export. Cotton and oilseods 
ts in fact the main agrioultaral staples of export of the 
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Table No. XVII shows the ate of waste land which is 


under the management of the Forest Department. Of this, 
the Montgomery forests, with an area of 87-16 miles, are reserv- 


Arboriculture and ed; while the scattered rakhs, whose area amounts to 759-96 


forest, 


square miles, are unreserved. The following note on the 
forest lands of the district has been kindly supplied by 
Mr. Fazal-nd-din, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Montgomery Division, the District Forest Officer :— 
“The forast lands under the Forest Department inthe Montgomary district 
form one Division called the Montgomery Forest Division with head-quarters at - 
Montgomery. This Division ia enbdivided into throe. forest ranges, called, 
respectively, Montgomery range, Chichiwatni range and Gugera range. 
There are twonty reserved forests, with an ate area of 87-16 square 
miles, which hare been reserved under the Forest Act (Aot VII of 1878). 
Tho following note describes brielly the main facts regarding each reserve. 
RANJIT SINGH. 


Area 5,377 acres.—This reserve is situated about 15 miles north of the Rail-— 
way Station of Chichiwatuion the Lahore-Multén Section of the North-Western 
Railway, and three miles west of the town of Kamdlia. Formed out of rakha 
No. 66 and 67, has ben onder the Forest Department since 1860; reserved 
under the Forest Act (VII of L878) since September 1881, Formerly this 
area was one of Maharija Ranjit Singh's grass reserves, being in bis time — 
oftener Hooded by the overflow ofthe Ravi, and thus being capable of producing 
large quantities of fodder. The ground is of almost one level, with the exoep- 
tion of depressions bere and there. Occasionally the south portion becomes 
flooded if the river is very high. lt is demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines 
and nombered sina grad at corsers. The tree growth consists chiefly of 
jand (Prosopis apicigera), fardsh and lei (Tamaris articulate and gallica), :harir | 
(Capparts aphulla) and wan (Salvadora oleoides), with o limited quantity of 
saccharom grass here and there. Norights beyond afew rights of way. Closed 
to all animals except for some weeks after the raimy seasoo, when cattle grazing 
is allowed on payment. The grazing is more often leased, preference being 
shown to the cattle-owners of the neighbourhood. Buta portion, 1,400 acres, 
is kept closed to grazing throughout the year with the view of supplying grass 
for troops marching through the district, This forest waa felled in 1883-H4,. ~ 
1888-89, to 1893-94, ond the total ontturn amounted to 2,671,104 onbic feet 
stacked, which were supplied as locomotive fuel tothe North-Western Railway. 


DARSANA. 


Area 1,663 eeres,—About 10 miles north of the Chichiwatni Railway Station 
between tha villages of Thakkar and Bhosi on the east and west, respectively. 
Under control of the Forest Department since 1860, and declared oa reserred. 
forest in 188]. It was formed ont of rakh No. 67. Demareated hy 50 feet 
cleared lines and numbered wooden posts like Ranjit Singh. Tree growth ‘ery 
similar to that in Raojit Singh, excopt that the eaccharum grasa ia much mora 
abondant owing tothe gronna being flooded mach oftener. No village rights oxcept 
those noted in case of Ranjit Singh. Closed to grazing throughout the year 
except for some weeks after the rainy season when cattle are admitted on pay 
ment of dues tither by permits or by contract. Waafelledin 1587-85 to 1800-00, 
and tho total outturn amounted to 861,785 cubic feet, stacked, which wero 
supplied as locomotive fool to the North-Western Railway, y 

EALERA. . 

Area 4,561 acree—-Formed out of rakh No, 68, and situated also across tho 
Ravi about 6 milea from Chichéwatni Station on the North-Western Railway, 
Bounded on the weet by the mail cart roadfrom Chichawatnl Station to Thang 
for 34 miles, and by the Révion the south for 2 miles, the other sidew being 
demarcated with 60 feet cleared lines and wooden posts in the usual manner, 
Most of the oreais liable to be inundated when Ravi is in food. Tree 

consists chiefly of jand, but a few Tamoriz and Salvadora trees are also 
moet with, bat karir bushes are remarkably few. Saccharom growth is vory 
dense, and affords facilities for spread of fires which have severa! times occurred 
here. Wo rights except those of asin other reserves. The grazing ! 
ments ape also similar to thoee of Ranjit Singh and Darsina, Port of this 
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forent was felled in 1880-94 1887-88, 1896-80, nd 1607-08, tke yield amonnting to Chapter IV, A. 

$20,335 cubie feet, which was su to - Western way. Saccharum 7 

grass ia much sought after, realising about Re, 300 annually on muneaeaan: It Serieelinre and 

yields the woll-koown munj used in string making, grass for thatching and Ar 

stalks (t¢t) for jafari work. Arboriculture and 
HARAPPA. forests. 


Area 1,945 acres.—Formed ont of rakh No. 18. Sitanted cia-Révi —— 
tant from the Railway Station of Harappa and Chichiwatni on North-Western 
Railwsy, each of which is abont § miles distant, the former being on the south- 
east and the latter on the south-west, Under the Forest Department since 1869, 
and declared a reserved forest, ander the Forest Act, in 1881. Demarcated 
by 20 feet wide cleared lines, and numbered wooden posts at corners. Lower parts 
sometimes become water-logged in ee pea of the excessive flow from the 
adjoining dla which fills from the Ravi when in high food. The higher parts 
of the foreat have, however, poor soil. Tree growth chiefly jand, the ferdish 
being in fair quantity, while other species are scarce. Free of rights except 
those of way only; closed to grazing of all animals for the greater part of the 
pear, batthrown open to cattle grazing for some weeks in autumn like other 
reserves, the grazing being managed departmentally, or being lensed oat to 
cattle owners fora fixed sum. A portion of this forest waa felled in 1896-97 to 
supply wood fuel to the North Western-Railway when the outturn amounted 
to 207,205 cubicfeet. The balance is now being felled (1895-98). 
DAD PATIANA. 


° Area 1,072 acres.—Situated 4 miles west of the formerly flourishing town of 
Harappa, and 1§ miles north of the Harappa Reserve. Formed ont of rath 
No. 27, nearly the whole of which it includes. Demarcated by 50 and 20 feet wide 
cleared lines except in north-east, where it ie bounded by the Harrappa-Kamalia 
row. The boundary lines are now being widened, asin parts the growth of 
aaccharam is very abundant, and there is fear of the occurrence of fires; very 


similarto as regards tree growth, grazing rights, &c. ; was felled in 
1893-94 and 1 to supply fuel to North-Western Railway, the yield 
amounting to 526,202 cubic feet, stacked, 

MIRDAD. 


Area 3,405 acres.— Formed out of rakh No. 15, almost the whole of which it 
includes ; under the Forest Drpartment since 1869 and reserved in 1881, Consists 
of a long narrow strip irreghlar in . 5} miles by § to 1 mile. Situated 
near the main road from Lahore to woen the encamping grounds of 
Muhammadpor on the east and Bemasen on the wets, 3% miles from 
and 6 miles from the Railway Statioa of tgomery. Demarcated 
cleared lines 2nd nambered wooden posts. Intersected by the old bed of the Révi. 

———— hese depressions the growth consista principally of jand and fardsh, and is 
very fair, while the higher parte are sparsely covered with Selvadora and 
Capperis. A emall quantity of saccharum is also found in depressions. There 
is one emall plot of private land within the forest limits, The usual rights of 
way only. A portion of the old road from Lahore to Multén which is now 
abandoned passes throggh the area, and is kept cleared as « compartment line. 
The sae arrangements are the eame as in Ranjit Singh and other reserves 

oned above. 


i 


men Folled in 1880-81, 1883-84, 1 1887-88 to 1889.90 to 
~ mupply fuel to the North-Western Railway, when the total yield amounted to 
1,655,464 cubic feet. 


MUHAMMADPUR. 


Area 1,748 acres.—Situated about 6 miles north-west of the Civil and Railway 
Station of Montgomery. Adjoins the new Lahore-Multfén road, and is 2 miles 
distant from the Muhammadpur encamping ground. Western part of the forest 
in intersected by the old bed of the Ravi, locally called Sukhréwa. Under the 
Forest Department since 1869, and reserved in ber 1881, together with 
other reserves. The forest growth is very open t hont even in dry sdlas ; 
Tamarie and Prosopis are the chief species. There is some saccharum grass 
mot with in places which is in demand for musj, realising every year about Es. 4. 
Caltural operations were carried ont on the eastern portion many years ago, 
sing See peeena.s0 Us ate nye ano" ges th See See 
ns results obtained did not justify the expenditure. No those 
of wer: Grazing arrangemonts the same as in Ranjft Stack. Was Felted in 
1 , 1882-83, 1883.84, 1887-88 to 1889-90 to supply fuel to the North-Western 
Railway, the total yield being 461,388 cubic feet, stacked. 


2 
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MONTGOMERY, 


pay ae . Area 4,250 ocree.—Thres miles from the Civil and Rail Station of Mont- 
Agriculture and te fot 


Arboriculture. 


Arboricalture an 
forests, 


pomery. Formed ontof retha Neg, Qand 12. Onder the control of the bey pine ni 
4 since 1869; declared a reserved forest in 1581, Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared 


lines and numbered wooden posta, In the northern portion the tree growth is” 


fnitly dense in depressions and the Sukhrawna Nala, Proopia predominating, 
while on higher ground the growing stock consiata chiefly of Tamarix, kerfl and 
Salvatora. No rights except those of way. Kept as n grass preserve for the Civil 
Station of Montgomery. Waa felled in 1552-53 to 1559-90, 1891-92 and 1592.93, 


when the outturn amounted to 1,403,371 cubic feet stacked, which waa supplied 
na foel to the North-Western Hallway. 


ALTW AL, 


Area 1228 aerae.—Sitnated about 14 milea to north of the Railway Station 
of Yusafwils and 6) miles to east of the Civil Station of Montgomery. Formed 
out of rakhs Nos. 3 anl7. Onder the Porcet Department cince 1800; and declared 
a reserved forest in September IS81. Occuples a plot of low ground on the 
bdr, and cousequontly receives water from the surrounding comntry in the rainy 
season, Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and nombered wooten poss 
and 1 foot trmehing in bare places, Species chilly Frosopis, with « fair 
amount of Tewarie and Capperw, but Salecdora searce. Small zisyphos bashes 
thick in low ground. A few rights of way only. Closed to all ani throngh- 
out the your excopt for on few weeks in nutumn when cattle ia allowed on 
a9 bnicre Is now (1505-99) being felled to supply fuel to North-Western 

ilwoy. Fea 


NURSHAH. ‘ 


Area 3,445 acres.—Formed out of rakhe Nos, 3 and and. sitasted near 
tha town of Kaureaboh and Nurshah ; about 10 miles north-east of the Civil 


Station of Montgomery; 6 miles in s direct line from the North; Weatern Hailway,. 


and.asbort distance to south of the Labore-Multdn rond, Under the Forest 
Department since 1869, and reserved™“ander the Forest Act in September 1881, 
Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared linedad.numbered wooden posts. Inter- 
sected by the Sukhriwa ala, Treo growt 
mentioned above, the growth being fair in depre 
ground. Closed to grazing, but grass cutting alle 







felled in 1855-66 to 1989-00 to supply fuel to North. W tel Railway when the 


yield amounted to 823,056 cubic feet, staked, 


BURJ-JIWE KHAN, 


drec 4,554 ceres.—Formed ont of rakhe Nos. 2and 2 situat pouth oF 
Lahore-Multiin road. sboat equi-distant from the encamopit ape et Akbar 
and Kaureshah, and aboot 7 milow from the Gambar Biation on the Labore- 
Multén section of North-Western Railway: Under tho control of the Forest 
Department since 1869, and declared a reserved forest in September 1881, 
Bounded by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden te, Only e 
fow rights of way, Is moch intersected by the Sukhréws Sata. Growth 
consists of the usual species mentioned above, and is fnirly good in the depres- 
siona formed by the bed of the Sukhrawa, bat poor elsewhere, Closed to all 
anitnals, bot cattle grazing allowed for some weeks in autumn on paymont of 
feos, Was felled in 1686-86 to 1880-00 when the yield amounted to 1,728,675 
cubio fect, atacked, which were supplied as fuel to the North-Western Railway, 

GASHEAURI. 


Area 4,024 aeras—Formod out of rokh No, 15 siton Lahore. 
Multén road, abont 4 miles south-east of tha wicain pie scant oF Abe tea about 
6 miles north-west of tho Okéra Railway Station (NW. B.). Under the 
mere Department sinoq 1860, and reserved under tho Forest Act in Beptember 

t. Domarcated by 20 fect wide cleared Nnes and nombered wooden posts, 
Mach intersected by the Snkhriwa Nils, Treo growth consists of the usual 
species already mentioned. bet Prospis and Tumarin prevuil, growth fair in 
depressions, but poor on high groand; a small quantity of asccharom here and 
there, A few righta of way only. Only cattle Brazing allowed for some time. in 
seesauhin cians car atk Waa felled in 1801.2 and 1892-93, when the euttare 

y tC] and | wapplied at 
ay feot, Woe «uw doas fuel to North-Western 


ma 
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OKARA. 


Area 4,097 acres.— Formed out of raths Nos, I4and 15. Under the Forest 
Department since 1569, and declared a reserved forest in September 1881. Three 
to «ix miles north of the Okara Railway Station (N.-W. i.). Bounded on the east 
by the Dipdipur-Gagera road, on other sides by 20 fect cleared lines and namber- 


Chapter TV, A. 


Arboriculture. 


ed wooden posts. Contains a large area of low-lying ground where water !Tests. 


collects from the surrounding country after the rains. ‘Tree growth consists of 
the usual species already mentioned in cage of other reserves, Provpie and 
Tumarie prevail. Onaly a few rights of way ; closed to all animals except for 


some weoks fc nutumn when cattle grazing is allowed on payment of fecs, Was 


felled in 1851-82, 1885-86 to 1891-92 and the outturn (1,972,256 oubic feet, stacked) 
was supplied to the North-Western Railway. 


Ons plot of private land of 103 acres situated inside the reserve. 
BAGIANA., 


Area 1,470 acres. —Formed ont of rakh No. 13. Under the contro! of “he Forest 
Department since 1939 and roserved in 1831. Six miles north of the Okara Station 
(N.-W. &). Boanded by 20 feot wide cleared lines and nambered wooden poate. 
Tree growth consists chielly of Prosopis, thick on ‘low-lying ds, but sparse 
elsewhere. Folled in 1890-81 and 1881-82 yielding 666,360 oubic feet ; stacked, 
or 458 cubic foot, stacked, per acre. The whole of the outturn was supplied to 
the Kaflway. No rights except of those of way. Closed to grazing except for a 


part of the year in aatamn when cattle are admitted on payment of fees. 
BIBIPUR. 


Area 864 acres.—Formed out of rakh No. 13. Under the Porest Depart- 
trent since 1859, and deolared a reserved forest in 188]. Seven miles north-cast 
of the Okura Railway Station and 2 miles south-west of the ancient town 
Satgbara. Bounded by 20 feet cleared lines and numbered wooden posts 
corners. Growing stock—a remarkably good growth of pure Prosopis in lower 


groands, bat ia dying ont. Norights 
except those of way. Was f in 1880.81, $2 1883-54 when the 






except for a part of the 
is allowed on pa 


SATGHARA, 


Area acret,—Formoed out of rath No, 3. Under the control 
partment since 1869, and reserved under Act VII of 

Seven miles from the Satghara Railway Station (N.-W, R.) and 1 
west of the town of Satghara east of the Dipdélpur-Gngera road. e b 
consists of Prosopis, Tamariaz (farish) and karfl witha few bushes of 
(melia), Of these species the Prosopis prevails. Growth moch, better on low- 
lying ground whore rain water collects than in other parts. Only a» fow rights, 
of way. A good grass-producing forest. Closed to all animals throughoot the, 
year, bat cattle gracing or gress catting is permitted for some time, in autumn, 
on payment of fees. Was felled in 1880-81, 1886-87 to 1889-90 when the ont. 
turti amounted to 522,591 cabic feet, stacked, which was supplied as. fuel tothe, 
North-Western Railway. 


CHAUKIAN. 


Area 1,566 acrese—Formed out of rath No. 3. Under the Forest 
mont since 1869, and reserved in 1881. Four miles north-east of the town of 
Satghara aud 1} miles east of the Satghara reserve, The nearest way 
Station in the Satghara Station (N.-W E&.) 8 miles distant. Domaroated 20 
feot cleared lines aud sumbered wooden posts. Tree growth similar te in 


Ese 


rosarve, but there are four large blanks. Open to cattle 
for vag cok of the year inautamn, Was folled in 1897-88 and 1888-89 to eappl 
fuel to the Railway. The Outturn amounted to 432,554 cabic feet, stacked. 


= KOHLA. 


Area 1,190 .—Formed out of rakh No, 3. Under the control 
_ Forest “has noes gpa 1869 and reserved in 1881. Touches the 
Mualtéa road on the south, Ten miles from the Satghara Railway 


i 


He 
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pter _ Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared Hoes and numbered wooden posta; except 
Oe ber TV, 4. where the boundary follows the Labore-Multin road. The present growin 
A ang steck —_ orl ahern ti ahr Saeed Raa Capperia; tho aren fairly well. 
boricul stocked except those where is impregnated with kallar, and which 
aoe sete Se DLeRAUEeelY, cule. Spurealy covéaed wih Ateaial Eaahon Gk Tiaceria tate 
iehale: oars a few rights of way, Open to cattle grazing only for part of the year in aotumn 
on payment of fees, Wana felled in 1880-81, 1888-89 and 1889-00 to supply fuel 
to the Railway, and yielded 335,996 cubic feet, stncked. : 
KAMMAN, 
Area 2,264 ceres.—Formed ont of rakh No, 3. Under the control of the Forest . 
iment since, 1809 and declared a reserved forest in 1991. Six miles north-weat 
of the Win Radha Rim Railway Station on the road from Wan Hadha Ram to 
Ohidichak, and 4 miles from the Chichak encamping ground on the Lahore-Maultan 
road, Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and nombered wooden posts. 
In low-lying places the tree growth consists of almost pure Prosopis, and is fairly 
. But the higher parts are very sparsely dotted with a few atanted Tomariz 
epparis and Saleadora. No rights © t those of way, 6 good grazing ground; 
oe to cattle grazing only for part of t in agtamn on payment of fees. 
(as felled in 1882-8300 supply fuel to the North-Western Hailway, the total yield 
amounting to 114,750 cubic feet, stacked. 


SYEDWALA. 


Area 4,059 acres—Formed out of rath No. 25. Under the Forest Depart- ~~ 
ment since 1849, and reserved in September 1881, Situated trans-Ravi § miles 
north-east of the town of Syewdila and 24 miles from the Railway line, the 
nearest Station being Win Radha Rém. Demarcated by 20 fect cleared lines 
and oombered wooden posta, except on the north, where it borders on the Deg 
Nila. The north portion of the forest is liable to be flooded by the overflow of 
the Deg Nala. Forest growth consists of Prosopia and Tamaria mixed with © 
some Salvadora and Capparis, Tho Prosopis prevnila all over the area 
except the higher parts in the southern portion of the forest, Growth very 
good, in parta flooded by the Deg Nala, A few rights of way only. A very 

ood grase-prodocing area; pania and dabh niienagar opie a on the 

‘lying areas. Open to cattls grazing for part & Fear in automo on poy 
ea fer fees. A portion of the forest (1,262 acres) ram felled in 1591-92 ta 
pci to supply fuel to the Eailway, and yield amounted to 218,434 cubic feot 
mac = ke 


In addition to the reserred forests mentioned above, 
square miles, the Forest Dopartment has the control of 7300 5 
waste land comprised in 61 rakha now called unclossed foresta, Ont ——" 
45 unclassed foresta, comprising 59700 square miles, are situsted between the 
Railway line and the Ravi, ehile three forests with an aggregate area of 205-97 
aquare milea ore trans-Rivi. . 


Since the year 1889-90 the Forest Department has entered into an agree- 
ment with the North-Western Railway toeupply annoally to that Railway 20 
Inkbe cubic feet, stackod, of firewood at Hs, 5-10-5 per cent. of cubio feet; and in 
order to obtain a wustained yielil of firew sod every year 16421 sqoare miles hare 

* been selected from the unclaseed foresia (12216) eqoore miles from the 
forest under the Forest Department and 41°58 squaro miles from those under thar 
control of the Deputy Commissioner). These areas together with the reserves 
aro now being worked systematically, the unclassed oreus being closed to 
browsers (camels and gosta) for a period of five years nofter the cutting. The 
press selected from the unclassed foreata are being demarcated with interrupted 
trenches, and willsoon be surveyed and mapped. A working plan ia in course of 
preparation for these areas as well as the reserves, They will be worked on a 
rotation of 20—25 youre, 


In addition to supplying fal to the rnilway the requirementa of the local 
population for the different kinds of forest produce are met from tho forests on 
payment of fees Tho grasing of nll the waste lands in the district is managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, who credits a portion of the revenne to the forest 
Department on account of the area’ under ite control, 7 


The following statement shows the quanti of wood supplied to the 
railway from the forests ond total revenue expenditure for the last ten. 
years -— i . 
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Fuel sapplied| spionipesnt nfo 
Tear. to NW. | Expenditure. - = 
Hailway. eaur fuel, | From grat- - Arboriculture and 
0. ing. 
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Cubic feet. Rs. Ra. Ra, 

1658-89 4. 0 ue 0 | 2)863,684 87,051 | 81,705 11,987 
IB80-90 4 ne ae || 1,770,808 77,489 32,497 50,054 
1800-91 ... 0. aw | 8,054,041 |  1,79,188 S1873 | 55,443 
WS9L-02 2. ae | 42BK0S3 | 1,839,806 $4,253 71,681 
1802-93 1. os ie | BOORSH | 1,04,988 33,241 64,408 
1808-01 ... .. a | 3,606,528 |  1,49,219 23,217 | 58,525 
1804.95. we ws | 1,021,807 | 1,281,750 85,500 66,750 
1805-96... 0 i ove | SATO | 1,089,258 8,605 | 104,485 
1906-97 wm we | 1,887,080 | 1,10,888 7,473 | 89,057 

1,260,388 82,779 80,415 


1897-08 1. s aus || 1,689,688 


SECTION B.—DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The live-stock of the district, as returned at varions times Number of live- 
in the Administration Report, are shown in Table No. XXII. *°*™ 
The figures are probably very unreliable as anything like a really 
accurate enumeration of cattle in this district is impossible, 

There has probably been no very marked increase of late years, 
in the Ravi tahsils at least ; and the colonization of the Sandal 
Bar will probably cause a decrease before long. 

A cattle fair has lately been started at Gugera. It is held Governme 

in April. There are three donkey and five horse stallions in the breeding operations, 
district ; one of the latter is under the care of the Military 
Officer at the Probynabad stud farm, and the rest are in charge 
of the Tahsildérs ; they are distributed thus :—Gugera one donkey 
stallion (Imperial) and one horse stallion (District Board) ; 
16 eae one donkey and one horse stallion (both Imperial) ; 
Pakpattan two horse stallions (one Imperial and one District 
Board), one donkey stallion (Imperial). Thedonkeys are all of 
Italian breed ; of the horses the one at Dipdlpur is English 
bred; the one at Gugera and the District Board one at Pak- 
pattan are Arabs and the Imperial one at the latter placo is o 
Norfolk trotters The number of branded mares in the district 
is as follows :— 


Tahsil Montgomery... as ast ai ou a 
»  Gugera has me oi Sei <. ws «41 
Lb Dipélpur hab Cig oan are i ok 155 


ti Pikpattan iad ‘ee one ate Cr] eee 10 
Ww Probynabod shud form ..« on ae ane a =o 
Total ood 407 
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No fees ara charged for covering mares; only branded 
mares are covered by Imperial horse stallions. Mares not brand- 
ed are covered by donkey stallions and by District Board 
horse stallions. A zilladir, on Rs. 25 a month, keeps up statis- 
tics and furnishes reports, &c., to the Assistant Superintendent, 
Horse-Breeding Operations, who visits the district during his 
annual tour, brands mares, and makes all suggestions necessary 
for furthering horse-breeding operations. The samindars of 
the Sutlej] tahsils are beginning to appreciate the system of 
horse-breeding operations, and the taste for horse-breeding is 
increasing ; mares are brought up to be branded, and young 
stock are gelt more extensively than used to be the case. Go- 
vernment Hissir balls are not appreciated in this district. 
There is at present one in the Pakpattan tahsil. 


The horses of this district never Sores any great cele- 
brity, but the horses bred alcng the ore border, in the 
Nakka country, were held in good repute in olden times. A good 
mare, itis said, would fetch Rs. 800, and a horse from Ha. 200 
to Rs. 500, These horses were country-bred, large, strong, and 
Jong-winded, and were much fancied by the Sikhs. There 
were some uncommonly fine mares or stallions, the produce of 
which waa chiefly found among certain tribes or with certnin 
individuals ; such were Anmol aud Kajal in the Manes tribe; 
Morni, among the Karrals and Whattie; Phabban, with the 
Kharrals ; a Nili, with the Bahrwal sarddrs. A well-grown 
mare can be got now for from Rs. 100 to Re, 200, while the ordi- 
nary ran of horses cost from Ra. 50 to Ra, 100. Horses are not 
uncommonly held in shares. One man owns, say, 4, another 4, 
and another ,4. The shares are often calculated by hoofs; ona 
man owning half a hoof, &c. Baba Bishen Singh is said to have 
encouraged horse-braeding. His stallions served the zamindars’ 
mares, and in return he used to buy the produces, if a colt, when 
a year or two old, at mach under ita value. Ifa mare, nothing 
was taken ; the zaminddr retained her. Ponies cost from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 50. 


The stud farm of the 11th Bengal Lancers is at Probynabdéd 
in the Dipalpar tahail, some 10 miles south-west of hy piace 
itself. There are three grazing rakhs, attached to the stud, viz., 
ravh Dhanlar, area 3,301 acres near Probynfbid ; rakh Chapriali, 
area 1,006 acres near Okarain the Gugera tahsil and rakh 
Jaura, area 1,000 acres, in Montgomery. In addition to these 
the regiment holds four estates on lease from Government, wis., 
the Model Farm surrounding Probynibad in Dipdipur, Prince- 
ébad, Boyleganj and Chok No. 47 of the Sohdg-Pira colony in 
Paikpattan, with a total area of 7,132 acres, of which 5,724 acres 
is cultivated by the aid of canal-irrigation and of 59 wells. 
The stud has been in existence since 1866, and the farm lands 
have been acquired from time to lime, The regiment has sunk 
a large amount of capital both on stud and on purely agricul- 
tural works. The average-annual number of remounts produc- 
ed for the regiment is about 35. The expenses of the stud are 
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defrayed mainly from the agricuitural profita of the farm lands Chapter IV, BR. 
which are held on very favorable terms from Government, ec 
Asses are generally kept by Kumbdrs, Machb{s, and Chéhras, An Tumostic Aui~ 
average male ass will cost from Rs, 8 to Rs. 12, and a good one in 
from Rs. 15 to Rs, 16. The female will cost about Rs. 5 more; 
Asses are put to work when between three and four years old, 
and work cicht years. The average weight they carry is from 1} 
to 2 maunds. If they belong to professional carriers, they get 
about 2 séra each of chopped straw (ttri) in the evening ; if 
not, they are left to shift for themselves. ‘The milk is not nsed. - 

ere are some fing white asses in the Pikpattan tahsfl, said to 
be descended from asses that came from Dera Ghazi Khan, 


There are three kinds of camel—tha sol; dua, ganda and hazd- Camels, 
ra. These terms seem to apply to the colonr of theanimal. The 
Sohawa camel has long lips, medium-sized head, thick skin, and is 
of a brown colour. ‘The ganda camelis grey, and has a large 
head, smal] mouth, and thin skin, The hazéra camel hag a small 
tail andis ofared colour. This is the Worst of the three kinds, 
As it has no endurance on a journey. ‘The ganda is the best. The 
female gives mach moro milk than that of the sohdwa; the 
colour is good, and the Strength and endurance of the ganda 
is superior, The camels of this district are of no use for riding. 

good ganda camel costs about Rs, 100 to Rs. 120; a sohdwa 
Ris. 10 less and a Aazdra Rs. 20 less. The prices of good camels 
are sometimes as high as Rs. 200. Ontsiders generally buy 
male camels, : 


A female camel fetches on an average Rs. 20 lesa than the 
male, The camel-owners, however, depend on their profits 
from letting out camels as baggage animals, not on their profits 
from the sale of them. Considerable herds go down annnally 
to Bhawfni and Bikanir for employment. If well treated, o 
» eamel lives 40 years. If its owner is poor, he will commence load- | 
ing it nt 3 years of age; if fairly off, at 4, ‘The coupling Age at w hich 
Beeson is Poh, Magar, Phagan, and Chetr (December to March), Senate sain kere 
The period of gestation is 12 months. At 4 the female camel ‘i coal 
brings forth her first young one. She continues bearing nine or 
ten times, at intervals of two years, After one year the young 
one is weaned, Up to that period the milk is good ; afterwards 
it is inferior, A camel will feed her young and yield 12 séry Milk, 
of milk a day besides, - The owner milks her twice a day ; he 
milks two teats and leaves two for the young one. The milk 
Yields curds and butter-milk, but not butter. It acts as a laxa- 
tive to those not accustomed to its use, It is nncommonly good, 
and magnificient for disease of the spleen (lipph). A camel Burden carried, 
commences with carrying 3 maunds, and when full grown, 
carries 8. The camel is shorn in Chetr ; and its hair, mixed Hair, 
With te’ hair, is made into ropes and bords (bordé==n sack). 
The shearing yields about Fofa ede of hair. When the camel 
18 at death's door, it is duly slaughtered, and there is a feaston Flesh, 
its Hesh,. The Chéhra appropriates the skin, and sells it for 
about § annas to the dabgar or maker of large leather vessela 
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Chapter IV, B. called kuppds, in which oil and ghiare carried. After the hair 
— ' has been stripped off, the raw hide is placed ronnd # hollow 
earthen mould. When the hide dries and hardens, the mould 
is broken and shaken out of the month of the kuppa, which is 
then complete. In a disease to which melons are subject, 
called h , eamel’s bones burned to windward of the field 
attacked are a fine remedy. Camels are tnrned out into the 
jungle and allowed to do for themselves. They eat almost any- 
Food of camels. thing ; but dk, dhak and harmal they avoid. They are some- 
times given alam and spices. A camel is called toda till one 
<A abtieeend year old. Then mazat till two years old, or for one year after 
of growth. 6° weaning. He is afterwards called trihdn, chhatar, doyak, 

chaugga, chhigga, nesh and armash, at the commencement 
his 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th year, tively. 
After that he is full grown, and is called dnth. The first year 
is divided into three parts: the first four months, when the 
camel is called lihdra or lihdra toda ; the next two, when the 
name is changed to mohala ; and the last six, when it becomes 
kutela. When the camel becomes a chhatar, his milk teeth xo; 
and at eack succeeding stage the camel gets two teeth; till 
when he becomes armash, he has his proper compliment of six 
incisors and four canine teeth. A female camel is called todi till 
two years old; then, till four years old, purép. As soon as she 
has brought forth her first young one, she becomes a déchi, and 
is afterwards called ddéchi pahlan, déchi diydn, and so on, 

according to the namber of young she has produced, 


Diseases of camels. Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments, The 
remedies are often remarkable. However, a general remedy 
in all cases is to hang up a charm, or, still better, a kordn, and 
drive the sick animal beneath it. The givivg ofalms and pray- 
ers of pious people are also very efficacious. The following 
are the more common diseases, with their symptoms and re- 
medies, causes and results :— 


Sat.—This is the most deadly of diseases. The only visi- 
ble symptoms are trembling, sweating, and the mouth being 
kept open. The disease occurs at all seasons ; there is no 
remedy ; in a couple of hours after the symptoms appear the 
animal is dead. It is as it were struck dead ; hence the name 
sat, meaning blow ; it seems to be splenic apoplexy. 


Zahmat.—Cause not known ; occurs in hot weather; the 
animal coughs, ceases to eat and drink; there is@ ranning 
from mouth and nose. Remedies: boil 1 eér of old molasses 
(gur), + sér poppy-head (post), and } sér ajudin water ; 
give for three or four days consecutively in the evening; or 
give } sér of heated salt dissolved in water in the evening. 
Young animals generally escape, but the old die ; it seems 
rinderpest. 


Hitbi ocenra at any season, and is said to be due to eating 
unwholesome food, roat and neck swell. The animal gene- 
rally recovers in a week ; the swelling is branded, or 4 aér of 


Names of camols 
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ghi is poured down each nostril through a tube orthe spout of 
a lota, twice or thrice ; or from 1 to 2 sérs of wheaten bread 
soaked in ghi are given every evening for a week. 


Phet occurs in the rains also at commencement of the hot 
weather when the camels are laden with heating goods. Duein 
rains to noxious exhalations and attacks of mosquitoes. This 
is a lingering disorder, and the snimal generally dies. It eats 
little, stays out in the sun, and becomes a mere bag of bones. 
Skin shrivels up. The remedies are : one sér of gur and Adliya 
(Lipidiam sativum) mixed, given every evening, or a #ér of 
butter every evening; or a fermented drink made of til plants 
when the ear is forming, and gur ora lota fall of butter-milk 
churned up with alam or hdliya, continued till recovery. A 
couple of sérs of dry wheat should be given every day for ten 
or twelve days. 


- -—s« Sekra seems only a further stage of pheta; all animals 
attacked by pheta do not get it. The remedies are a decoction 
of roots of the kokanber, or a fermented drink made of equal 
rts of white cummins, coriander seeds and candy. About 

5 per cent. of the cases terminate fatally. 

Kharish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and 
December and January ; is attributed to drinking stagnant 
water and getting no lina toeat. It lasts from two to four 
months, and is easily curable. The body is rubbed with sweet oil 
and sulphur mixed ; a couple of sérs of onions are given every 
day for a fortnight, or a couple of sérs of mixed gur and bitter 
oil are administered daily for the same period. The whole body 
becomes a mass of sore ; the bair comes off, the skin cracks. 
and blood exudes. 


Simak is a swelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ankle. 
It occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome 
food. The animal raises the limb affected, and cannot walk and 
ceases to eat. Bleeding and branding are the remedies, A 
cure is generally effected. 


Barr.—This is a dangerous disease ; about half the animals 
attacked die. It generally occurs in the latter balf of the year 
after August, and is said to be caused by taking off the saddle 
before the animal has got cool; the symptoms are like some 
noticed in rinderpest ; all four legs get rigid; the animal falls 
down, shivers, raises its head, xt ceases to eat and drink. 
As treatment, a line is branded all round the body; or} sér 
giigal (Bdellium), 1 tola of opium, } sér cloves, 1 eér, candy, 
2 sérs of sweet oil, anda dozen or so of fowl’seggs are mixed ap 
and given at once, The animal is wrapped up and kept out 
of cold and windy places. 


_ ,Gathar is a swelling containing matter on the inside on the 
hind legs. It lasts a month or so, Cause is not known. 
Rarely fatal, May occur at any time. Besides branding, tho 
remedy is to give a hot drink of boiled camel’s milk and 
turmeric every evening for a week. 
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Belis another dangerous disease. Few escape. It may 
ocour at any time, and is said tobe caused by the animal not 
getting the condiments it requires. A awelling of the rectum 
and of the whole body up to the hump is the most conspicuous 
symptom, The remedies adopted ara branding in the form 
of a double crosa over the backbone and a drench of 4 srs 
camel’s milk boiled with 1 sér Adliya and 1 sér old gur. 


Akra occurs in November and December, Front legs get 
stiff, and are moved with difficulty; attributed to eating dry 
tahli leaves, which is hardly correct, as there are no tdhli leaves 
anywhere inthe jungle. The animal generally gets well in 
Baisakh (April); gur is given daily, or a drink made of the 
ashes of the burnt skull of a horse mixed with stale water; this 
seems & sortof rheumatism, Akra means simply stiff. 


Chandri or Chhdliyan.—This is an eruption of boils rarely 
fatal. Ocours at any time. Canse is unknown, Black pepper 
and ght, mixed, ore given ; Or masar (ervum lens) boiled with 
salt and red pepper. The boils are opened with a needle or 
sliced off with a knife. In very bad cases branding is 
resorted to, 


Rasaula.—This isa large swelling like a goitre on the 
neck. On being opened it is found to contain blood ; some say 
hair. At the beginning of the hot weather a boil forms onder 
the back part of the pack-saddle ; this heals about the end of 
the hot season after bursting. Owing to it camel-men do not 
eare to be employed during the very bot months. 

Sul, Rik—Young camels for a couple of months after birth 
are linble to two diseases. One is sil, or colic. Few animals 
are attacked, if taken care of ; but if attacked, they generally 
die. There isno remedy. The other is rik, which seems to be 
excessive purging. ‘This is rarely fatal. A mixture of khdngar¥ 
boiled with 2 tolas of rice and 1 ¢ola of bhang (dried leaves of 
Cannabis sativa) is given every evening. 

Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and 
zahmat infectious, and the others neither. Jt must be remem. 
bered that some of the above namea may represent the same 
disease in different stages, 

The cows of the Ravi are considered much superior to those 
of the Sntlej, as they yield considerably more milk. A cow 
calves during the tenth month of Pregnancy, fenerally in 
Junaary aud Febroary, or May and June. She commences 
ealving when four years old, and,as a rule, produces four calves 
at intervals of from 18 months to 2 years, In places where the 
grass is uncommonly good, she will have as many as five calves, 
As soon as she has calved, a mixture of one sé of gur and two 
chittike of soup is stuffed down her throat to aid in 6 expulsion 
of the placenta (jer). For twoor three days afterwards she geta 
every evening two sérs of wheat soaked in water till it swellg 
a a ee 


* Shin or is the milk of an animal chortly before sho runs dry, 
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fghunggani), with two or three chittike of gur. When notin Chapter IV, B. 
milk, a cow is left to shift for herself pretty much, going out —— 
with the cattle of the village to graze. However, when in milk, Domestic Ani- 
if her owner is fairly off, and she has aot many rivals, she will Mik. 

eteome boiled cotton-seed (varenra), about 1} acer per diem in 
Boh, and in Jeth and Haras much ground gram or barley soaked 
in water; and will, in other respects, be treated as owner's 
bollocks, sharing with them and the buffaloes the oil-cake (khal) 
he may possess. Asarule,a cow is well off if she gets some 
chopped straw in addition to what she can pick up in the fields. 
The calf is weaned when one year old. For six months sfter 
calving the supply of milk is good ; it then falls off, and deteri- 
orates. Cows are milked twice a day, worning and evening. 
The quantity of milk at each milking depends on the season 
being in proportion to the length of the day or night. On an 
average a cow gives four sérs of milk per diem or between three 
and four quarts. This is very little; but the animals are not fed 
well, This isa point on which the people are very chary of 
corect information; milk is not usually sold, as there is no 
demand. In odd places there may be some demand, and then 
the price will be about 16 srs the rupee. The people drink 
as much milk as they want, and turu the rest into butter or gi. 
~ The morning’s milk is placed in the diidh karhni, and simmers 
all day long. In the evening it is poured into another vessel 
and mixed with the evening’s milk, and an acid substance, 
called jag, or in default of that, some wheaten bread is put into 
it to canse coagulation. In the morning it is churned. The 
batter is usually sold to persons who make it into ghi; 
the batter-milk (lassi) is used at home; 24 sére of milk will 
yield 14 chittake of butter, which will give 9 to 10 chittdks of ghi, 
This is good considering the bad food of the cows. In buying 
cows, the points looked to are the fineness of the hair, the thin 
skin, heavy hind-qnartere and slight fore-quarters. The size is 
looked to as a test of what the calves will be, If in milk, the cow 
is milked ; she should not be savage, given to kicking or butting ; 
nor should she allow only one person to milk her, In the former 
ease she is called khdtar, in the latter Aathal Another trick 
cows have is only letting themselves be milked just after the 
calf has beensucking, and then only fora short time, so that 
the calf has to be brought back again. Such a cow is called, 
pherwdn ja-wili (pherwin, again; dojh, milking), The 
udder should be broad and stiff, the teats long and soft. 


Pointe of 2. com, 


_ In buying bullocks the points looked to are the fitness of _ Pointe locked to 
the animal for work. This is tested by putting it to plough ™ “Yi bullocks. 
work ata well, &c. Ifit does well, its appearance is scrutinized. 

The eyes should be large and the ears small; the chest should 
be broad ; the neck in front of the hump massive, so as to vive 
@ good support to the ploagh ; the legs should be strong, hoofs 
broad, pasterns short. The hair and skin should be soft and 
fine ; the tail long and thin. The colour is also looked to, 
White andgrey are good colours; reddish brown is fair ; 
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Chapter IV, B. red ace and black worst of a. A bullock should have 

ae ood horns, as a man shoal ave a good moustache, 
Domest Ain pacording to the saying, mard muchhel, bail singel ; but con- 
Cost of bullocks, D0lsseurs are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks 
Working age. C02¢ from Re. 20to Rs. 100, A very fair average bullock 
Emasoalstion. can be got for Rs. 50. His work is generally light if continu- 
ous. A bollock is pat to work when foor, and will work eight 
years if taken care of In castrating bullocks, the knife is not 
used, as it is considered dangerous, people not being acquxinted 
with the method to be adopted. The operation is effected by 
repeated blows of a small stick. It is generally carried out 
when the young bull is 24 years old, in Phagan or Chetr. If 
before this age, the animal grows op 4 weed. Bullocks are fed 
four times a day, in the morning aud evening, at noon and be- 
fore the owner goes to bed. They very seldom get any grain, if 
ever; but they may come in forsome raw cotton-seed (rarenvan) 
in Poh. Twice a month, except in Har and Jeth, some salt i8 
rubbed into their mouths; and the same is done in respect 
of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will eatfrom 12 to 15 sérs 
of broken straw per diem, or about double that quantity of 
green fodder, Its food consists chiefly of broken straw of sorts, 
turnips, charri, jowir (grown as fodder), green wheat, and dry 
jewdr stalke. Its food during the year, commencing with Chetr 
or the middle of March, may be taken to be as follows :— 


Fool. 


Chetr.—Green wheat, methra, carrots (rare). 

Baisdkh.—Wheat straw; dry tiri; grazes in stubble-fields. 

Jeth—Tiéri mixed with chari, sown early in Baisékh. 
China straw. 

Hér.—Tari. 1f there has been rain, the bullocks are 


turned out to graze where there is grazing waste 
available in convenient proximity to the wells. 


Stiwan-Bhddon.—Grase, as before. If there has been no 
rain, ¢uri or chari or china, sown in Jeth and kept 
over, is given. 

Asu.—Kangni straw or chart sown in Séwan. 
Kdétik.—Chari sown in Siwan, or straw of china sown in 
Bhédon, Bullocks also graze in stubble-fields. 
Maghar.—Chari or china straw. Also rice straw, if avail- 

able. ; 


Pok.—Turi mixed with green wheat, Tops of turnips. 

Mégh.—Tiri and turnips (roots). 

Phagan.—Green wheat, turnips, and methra at the end of 
the month. 


Tiri is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. Of course 
a man may feed his bullocks any way he pleases; but a3 @ 
rule, they are fed much a8 shown above ; turnips and green 
wheat are often given especially when still young, mixed wi 
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téri. Itis not uncommon on the Ravi to torn the cattle ont 
into the young fields of gram, messer, &c., to graze. 


Like camels, cows and bnuilocke bave different names at 
different stages of their growth. They are, however, very 
simple. The general name for cattle is mdl. The following 
are the names in use -— 


Nome of Cow, Name of Bullock or Bull, 
Farhhi, till L year old. Fachha, till 1 year old. 
Woirki, 1 24 1 m Wairka, m 2 i cid 
Dhendp,,, she calves. Fawhr, 5 ow 


Gis (also gao, on Ravi) after calving. Bail or sanh, after 4 years of age. 


There are other names according to the number of teeth or the 
kind of teeth they have, viz. :— 


Name of Hame of 


re Bull or Period of life. 

sit Bullock. 

Khiri .. Khiea ... Till @yeare of age. Animal has only milk tooth, 
Dondi ... Donda ... From 2to 8 yearsofage. »,  » two teeth (incisors). 
Chauggi ax Chaugga er : P| +t ral nh ced four 


Ohhiggi . Chigga ... After 4 years of age. Nw tix tooth. 


Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; 
they are employed im places in the Sandal Bar where the 
wells sre deep, and also in ploughing up the rice fields ulong 
the Deg, They are very strong, but they feel the heat very 
much and die soon. This is expressed in the saying .— 


Jhote nin gah; budhi ntin rah, 
Mard nin chakki ; ghore niin chatti. 
Chaére rah kurah. 


or “for a baffalo to thresh ; for an old woman to travel; for a 
man to grind corn ; fors horse to carry the pannier of an ass; all 
four ways (of doing things) are bad ways.” Male buffaloes 
are generally eaten when young. If they escape, they are 
sold to men of the Manjha and Shekhupura, ey cost from 
Rs. 15 to Rs, 50. The average price is about Rs. 30. A buffalo 
commences to work at the same asa bullock. A female buffalo 
costs from Rs, 25 to Rs. 90. A fairly good one will cost Ra, 50, 
while the price of a very good one may go up to Rs. 120. The 
way milch-buffaloes are fed and treated is much the same as that 
adopted towards cows; a5 more valuable, they sre taken more 
care of ; and being bigger, they require more food than cows. A 
buffalo calves when five years of age after eleven months’ gesta- 
tion, generally in Har or S4wan. She will produce six calves 
in all, at intervals of two years. Buffaloes are generally milked 
only once a day ; they give about half as much milk again as a 
cow; and the milk yields about 4 more butter than the same 
quantity of cow’s milk. A buffalo coutinues in good milk for 
nine or tan months. The names of buffaloes seem to differ on 
the Ravi and Sutlej. The general name for a female buffalo is 
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Chapter IV, B. majh and maink, respectively. The Sutlej Dames are ag 
Domestic Ani- follows :— 


mals Nate. Female, Period during which so-called, 
Femalo bafaloce Kata or Eat ue Kati «+ Till weaned—i, «, 1 year of age, 
. Jhotraor Jhota ... Jhoti ++ From 1 year of age to2 years of age. 
Tirndna os Trikom - n £2 YOOrs,, . « Bio 
Sandad ane Garhap ae Be a bin. Oo yg i 
fS uw Mainh -~ After 5 years of age, 


nthe Ravi the jhota stage lasts till 24, and the érihdna 
stage is not recognized. The names, according to teeth pos- 
sessed, are the same for buffaloes as for cows and bullocks. 


Hides. When cows, bullocks and buffaloes die, they are made 
» over to the Chubras and Mochis. They use the skin for their 
own purposes, or sell them to travelling dealers, In Gugeré 
tahsil the owners of the cattle are said sometimes to sell them ; 
but this is not the custom elsewhere. The dealers are Khojas 
of Lahore, Kasar, and Ferozepore; or Chamérs of Ludhi 
and even Umballa. The hides of cows and bullocks sell for 
from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4, and those of buffaloes from Rs. 2 to 
Rs, 6-8-0 a piece. The leather of J héimra and Lundianwala in 
Gugera is spoken well of locally. 


Trade in catile. The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except 
in the Gugera tahsil, sales of cattle are not extensive, 
there large numbers of quite young bulls are sold tu merchants 
from the Bagri country, bullocks are sold to people of the 
Manjha, and boffalloas to those of Shekhopura, abanas of 
Lahore and Amritsar also buy young buffaloes in this district 
for carriage. From Pékpattan a certain number of bullocks 
go to the Manjha country and buffaloes to the fairs at Amritsar 

. and elsewhere. 

Diseases of cattle, Horned cattle are subject to quite as many diseases as 
camels. Many are common to both classes of animals, and. 
also attack horses, sheep and goats. The more important ail. 
ments will now be noticed. Unless specially mentioned, the 
remarks apply to cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, and to them 
only. 

Sat.—This is anthrac fever, It usually occurs in or just 
after the rains, and is cansed by half-atarved cattle suddenly 
obtaining an abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge 
to excess, Large gaseous swellinga, as much asa foot in 
diameter, appears on the back, hind-quarters or fore-quarters. 
Sometimes there are swellings in the mouth. There is no 
remedy. Ifa mullah can be got to charm the animal some 
good may be done, Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
dee = But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 

ours, 

Pir, also called Méta Sitla and Sihal. This is cow-pox, 
It is more fatal with buffaloes than with kine, Of the latter 
about half recover; there is no remedy, Tho sick animal ig 
generally kept apart from the others, ‘The cause of the disease 
is not known. It occurs at all seasons, The crisis cOMes on 
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inSor9days. The chief symptoms are a ronning from the 
eyes, nose, and mouth; blisters form, and the dung has a most 


offensive odour. 


Ghotu, or malignant sore-throat, occurs at all seasons. 
Cange net known. No remedy. Sometimes a portion of one 
ear is cotoff, probably as a counter-irritant. The symptoms 
are well-marked. The neck swells; the animal gasps and 
breathes with difficulty ; there isa rattling iu the throat, and 
foaming at the mouth. The animal almost invariably dies, and 
nsually within 24 hours. 


Barr.—This is a rather dangerous disease, as about half 
thosa attacked die, It seems to be megrims; the characteristic 
sign is that the animal attacked turns round and round several 
times till it falls. The remedy is to brand all round the body, 
commencing at the nose, and going down the back under the 
tail and up the belly. It is attributed to getting a chill. As it 
usually occurs in Bhadon and Assu (middle of August to middle 
of October), it may be due to the aaine cause as sat, viz., half- 
starved animals gorging themselves with rich food, 

Phiphri.—Cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover ; 
baffaloes generally snecomb, As its name implies, this isa 
disecse of the lungs; though some insist it is a swelling of the 
spleen. The canse is not known; but it has been observed to 
follow after a chill. The symptoms are heavy breathing with 
cough, and a falling out of condition. ‘The disease may last as 
long os six montha ; and is said to end fatally in five days some- 
times. It seems to be plenro-pneumonia. The remedies 
adopted sre branding under either shoulder or along the back- 
bone; or 1 ser of ghi and 4 chittikw of ground pomegranate 
peel are mixed and given every evening toa buffalo, or half that 
amount to a cow or bullock, generally for three days running 
only. 

Tio.—IJn this disease, which osnally lasts as leng as the 
animal lives, but is rarely fatal, the gymptoms ere a thick staring 
cont; the animal keeps its mouth open and gasps; it seeks cool 
places and lies down in water whenever it can, Yio generally 
appears about the beginning of tharaina, The cause is unknown. 
Soma say buffaloes are not attacked. ‘The remedy is n decoction 
of young kikar leaves, or some butter mixed with » medicinal 
substance called ras; it seems a very rare disease, 


Bhukai, or scouring ; oceurs at all seasons; canse is not 
known, butsome say heat; some say euting unsuitable food, 
such as gharni grass when green, The disease consists in 
constant passing of watery evacnations. Bhukni means a piece 
of bamboo stem between two joints, sometimes used as water- 
pipe. ‘The reason of the name of the disease ia obvious. It is 
a deadly disease, most animals attacked dying. But some deny 
this. It is said toflast’ ss long as 8 days violently. No remedy 
is practised, but coarsely-ground jowdr and buiter-milk, or 
coagulated milk and mdin (galls of the tamarisk), or gur and 
onions, are recommended, 
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Chapter IV, B. AMfunhkhur, or foot and mouth disease, seems to occur at 
—  __ all seasons, The canse is not known; but some attribute it to 
aa a bird, called mahdra, pecking at the cleft of a hoof of the 
Diseases of cattle @@imal. Others scoff at this explanation. Blisters form im 
the mouth and on the feet; and the animal loses its appetite; 

the disease lasts about 10 days. It is rarely fatal. The parts 

affected are washed with warm water; and sometimes bread 


made of gram or manir, with some sals and butter, is admt- 
nistered. 


Lag occurs in the rains; and is attributed to the use of 
river waters, or eating grass that hus grown in stagnant river 
water. The disease is not mortal generally. The symptoms 
are coughing, swelling of the neck, purging, loss of appetite. 
Milch cattle dry up. The remedies are: sweetoil, one sér 
per diem at intervals of 4 or 5 days, parclied gram, or china 
Hlonr, or some salt. Tha disease lasts a couple of months, till 


the buffalo gets khdn grass wet with dew, and other cattle jowar 
stalks. 


Woo is palsy or paralysis; when a human being is attacked, 
it is called jhola. It nsually occurs at the commencement of the 
cold weather, and is due toachill. The anklea swell, the coat 
stares, the animal moves very little, and eata little, The hind- 
quarters are usually affected. Slight branding is sometimes, 
bnt rarely, tried, Ghi mixed with oil and turmeric, or oil and 
til, are given. 


Hada and motra seem to be bag and blood spavins. Brand- 
ing and bleeding, and the application of boiling butter-milk to 
the swelling, are practised. ‘The last is stated to oure the 


diseasa in three days. Hot spices and arsenic pills are said 
to be given as tonics. . 


Vil and dhdh or tag seem to be the same disease ; but the 
name vilis applied to it when it attacka cows and bullocks, 
and tagor didh when bufffloes are affected. Tag is used on 
the Révi,and dhih on the Sutlej. It mostly occurs at the 
commencement of the cold weather, and is attributed to the 
animal getting a chill. itis rarely fatal, In cil there isa 
running at the mouth, the eara grow cold, the legs stiffen, the 
teeth chatter, and the coat stares. The only remedy really 
used is putting the animal into the sun; its mcoth ia also kept 
open with amuny rope; onions are sometimes given ; and by 
some & grasshopper (tidda) now and then is considered usefal. 
The animal generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick 
for four days, ‘he symptoms in dhah are nearly the same as 
in vil, but the part affedted is the back, Any pressare there 
makes the animal at once fall down, Hence the name, which 
is derived from dhdna, to knock down, The dnration of the 
attnck is the same as that of vil ‘The disease may become 
chronic, ‘Ihe remedy is to keep the avimal warm and well 
wrapped up so as to excite perspiration. At the same time give 
warm spices; saltshould be pat under the clothing. If the 
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disease is of old standing, bleed at the head or tail, or at the 
back, and rub in opium. Both dha aud cil seem to be forms 
of rheumatism. 

Angydari isa swelling of the udder. The swelling ‘lasts 
Sor4 days. It issupposed to be due to the animal having 
eaten some heating substance. It occurs at all seasons; but 
mostly inthe early part of the rains. If the issue is favourable, 
the cow or baffalocommences giving milk as usual; if not, 
she never gives any more, not even if she should calve again. 
Butter, half a sé for a cow, and double that fora buffalo, is 
stuffed down her throat for four or five days running. A coat- 
ing of earth taken from a rat’s hole and applied to the ndder 
is considered beneficial, when theswellingcommences. Angyari 
means a amall boil. 


Ogu is a disease of buffaloes only. It occurs at any season. 
The canse is not known. It generally ends in death. The 
belly swells ; the dung and urine are suppressed. Unless this 
can be remedie:, the animal dies in afew hours. ‘The favourite 
remedy is to make it sit down in water. Butter and ght are 
given. 

Horses are attacked by phiphri, barr, wdo, hada, motra, 
Also by ogu and bhiikni, according to some; and by ghotu, 
called in their case khunak, They also get kandr or catarrh. 
The great remedy for this is burning blue cloth ina lota and 
making the animal inhale the smoke. Ground ginger is blown 
through a tube into the nostrils. There are several other 
remedies. This disease is not glanders usually. It is never 
fatal. Butas glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term 
kanér would probably be used in a case of glanders. Khub 
seems the same as khunak. 


The sheep of this district are usually white with brown 
heads. Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; but black are 
rare. The usual time of tup is August and September, and 
the lambs are dropped in February ; sometimes the autumn is 
preferred for lambing. The ewe is then one year old. She 
will give one lamb for each of the next four years; sometiunes 
more than one lamb is dropped ; in this case both are weakly. 
The lamb is allowed all the milk for two months, after that only 
half, or even less, for about three months more, The ewe gives 
milk well for four months, and altogether for six. The milk 
is used as such, or made into butter and ght. It is not sold as 
milk ; bot ghi makers buy the butter at the same price, or at 
a little less than that of cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked 
between the legs, not at the side, as cattle; the yield is about 
$ chittéks per diem, One scr of milk produces § to | chit- 
takof butter. Sheep are sheared twice a year, 10 Chete 
(middle of March to middle of April) and Katik (middle 
of October to middle of November). They are first washed, 
The outturn of the former shearing is from 3 to 5 chittéke, 
of the latter 4 to 9 chittéks. The average yearly outturn 
is, perhaps, 12 chittéke. The wool (iin), obtained in the 
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autumn is yellow, while the spring wool is white; tha 
yellow wool is the cheaper of the two. The wool of the 
back and upper parts is good; that of the legs, belly, 
and throat inferior. The price of wool varies very much It 
averages about Rs. 20 per maund. he fleeces are 2old to 
traders of Fazilka, Kusir or Ferozepore, Tho skins are sold 
to wandering traders at from 14 to 2 donas each. They 
generally are tuken on camels to Lahore, Amritsar or Fazilka. 
The skins are used for shoes, musical instraments, and 

for keeping money, clothes, four, &c. Untanned sheep-skins 
ara called khalrt; after tanning mesha, The fesh of sheep 
is extensively consumed. Sheep have also different names 
according to the stage of their growth. Till six months old a 
ram is called lela, and a ewe leli; after 12 months the former 
is known as chhothra, and the latter as bhed. Between the 
ages of (iand 12 months there isa dispute; some say the ram 
is called bodhar aud the ewe gharap; others divide the period 
into two portions of three months each, during which the ram 
is called sassa and chhathra and the ewe ghardpi and gharap, 
but saesa seems properly a name applied to any well-grown 
lamb. According to their teeth sheep are known as :— 


Khiri, till milk teeth are replaced, nbout 15 or 15 months after birth, 


Pakta khira; pathi kairi, A few months before next % 
Donda when animal haa only 2 teeth, till about 2 years of age. 
Chauga rd ro ee 4 he ob 24 ia] ™ 
Chhigga = F TT G ih alter 24 ‘et 


With reference to their teeth, goats are called by the same 
names, except that the pakka-khira stage is nob recognized, 
Goats, too, are more precocious, and so each stage ends six 
months svover than with sheep. ‘Till six months old, a he-gont 
is known as pathora, ashe-goat as pathori. The former thea 
becomes a bakra, the Intter a kharap; till one year old when 
she is called bake; goats kid in Chetr and Baisdékh (middla 
of March to middle of May), or in Katik and Magar 
(middle of October to middle of December) once a year, 
The period of gestation is six months, They generally 
have one kid at a time, and will produce 7 or 2 alto- 


Milk, hair sndgether. Goats are milked twice a day; they give about 
ekin. 


14 to 20 chittike of milk. Till one month after birth 
the kid geta all the milk; then for another month, half; 
then itis weaned. ‘Che supply of milk is good for four months, 
Formaking butter the milk is bad, yielding only } chattik of 
butter for each ar of milk. Goata are sheared in Chetr, 
Baistkh or Hir. Their hair is called jat. Its prico averapes 
abont Rs. Sor Rv. 6 per maund, ‘The yield of one goat ranges 
from 3 to G chittiks, The jat is sold to kumfars, camel-men, or 
banyas. IJtis made into ropes, étoras, chhatis and floor-cloths 
of shops, called tappar (sack-cloth), he skins of goals are 
disposed of inthe same way as those of sheep. They fatch 
from four annas to Re. | undressed. They are used for water- 
bags HReelnet) as well as the purposes for which sheep-sking 
are . aT 
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Goats and sheep get nothing to eat bat what they can pick 
upinthe jungle; they donot get any salt. Shortly before 
kidding, a goat gets some oil or ghi for a few daysifin bad 
condition, The sheep of this district are of poor quality, The 
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wool is coarse. The climate is too arid and the country too food; quality ; sales, 


inhospitable for much improvement to be probable. Large 
numbers of young sheep are sold annnally to travelling dealers, 
who take them tothe up-conntry districts ; a sheep costs from 
Re. ] to Rs. 6 ; a goat from Re. 1 to Rs, 5, 


Sheep and goats suffer from sat, ghofu, pir, munkhur, phiphri 


Diseases of sheep 


and angyari, diseasea described in pages 168, 169, 170 and 171, 14 Fost- 


For the first four there is noremedy. Inecantations, though use- 
ful to those not attacked, are of noavail to those afflicted. Sat 
and ghotu end m rapid death ; scarcely any animal dies of pir 
or munhkhur. The lastis caused by the mahdra. Ina caso 
of phiphri, branding the nose and eara or sealding them with 
hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is tried. Pome- 
granate rind and ght are given to the sick animal. Few die. 


Sokra occurs usually in the raine. Jt it rarely fatal. The 
legs swell, and the animal becomes quile thin—in fact dries 
up ;hence the name. Branding the swellings, and doses of 
sweet and bitter oil, or embrocations of the juice of the af, are 
the remedies adopted. 


Pinilig or rik ig attributed to the same cause as lig, a 
disease of cows, &c. The symptoms are the same. Fish oil 
obtained by boiling down the fish called makni is administered. 
A diet of kikar branches or chart is said to be efficacious. It 
is penerally a fatal disease. It seems to be “ rot.” 


Rat is said to baa most deadly disease; none escape, if 
attacked. There is no remedy. The chief symptom is the 
pessing of bloody urine. Rat means blood. This is the disease 
nown as red-water. It occurs usually early in the rains. It 
seema almost unknown on the Sutlej], but the Ravi people are 
acquainted with it. 


Tret is the disease called barr in the case of cattle. It 
occurs at the same time, aud the symptoms are the same, but 
itis rarely mortal. The remedy adopted is branding eitber 
across the face or along the backbone near the tail, Inthe 
latter case opium is rubbed into the spot cauterized. 


Sawattan or savittal, also called zardoi, seems to be 
hepatitis. The symptoms are yellow eyes, discoloured urine, 
and constipation. It is a rare disease, and ocears about August 
and September, It is attributed to tha use of new grass and 
hot water. Death commonly results. There are really no 
remedies; but goat's milk diluted with water, or sometimes 
butter, is given. 

Gada and pan are the itch; the former term ia applied to 
sheep, the latter to goats. Sheep are washed with a decoction 
ofukhan leaves: and sajji, or sweet oil or sajji mixed with 
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Chapter IV,C. cow-dung is rnbbed over them. Goats are rabbed over with 
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the people. 


@ mixture of bitter oil and sulphur, and get cards or sweet oil 
to drink. 


Hung or hungan attacks goats, and is usually fatal. The 
coat stares; the animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears hang 
down ; and thereisa cough. ‘These are not very distinguishing 
symptoms. The remesy is incantation. As the principal part 
of the ceremony is feasting the miracle-working fakir on a 
healthy goat, and the sick one rarely recovers, the remedy 
seems worse than the disease, 


Tilphati seems to be rupture of the spleen, judging from 
isname. It is very rare, mis usually fatal. Sheep and gonts 
are attacked generally about the beginning of the cold weather. 
There is no remedy. 


Aphar occurs at all times. It is said to be never fatal, and 
to last a few hours. The stomach swells ; and the animal falls 
down. There is constipation, 


Sil isa very similar disease. Aphar mesns a swelling of 
i stomach, that being filled with wind; aud stl is said to mean 
colic, 


An interesting account of an experiment in sericulture 
made by Mr. Peake at Gugera in 1863 is given at pages 176-77 
of Punjab Products. The experiment held out every promise of 
success ; but was perforce abandoned in 1864 on the transfer of 
the head-quarters of the district from fertile Gagera to the 
desolate ard barren wastes of the civil station of Montgomery. 


SECTION C.—OCOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No, XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1891. The figures are practically meaningless, as the classifi- 
cation of occupations is based on an European and ‘not on a 
native model, and the differentiation of occupations is not nearly 
so complete as that contemplated by the table. Reference 
should be made to Chapter XI of the Census Report. The 
figures in Table No, XXIII may be summarized as fo lows :— 





Roslontectel Per cent. 

icoltural . pr. 

Pastoral <a wit 

Domestic servants .,. 

Artisans na 

Food and drink 

Unskilled labour —. the ARE Fe a yee 

Government service, Civil ... ren ‘ie a eee 

a do. Military asia See 
teachers, fakirs and mendicants, eee eon 

Commerce and transport... =... : ove 
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More detailed figures for the occupations of both males 
and females will be found in Table XVII B and abstract No. 90 
of the Census Report of 1891. The figures for female oceu- 
pations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. 


Table No. XXIV gives statistica of the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories of the district as they stood in 1897. No 
statistics are available for the other industries of the district ; 
nor would they be likely to be reliable ifthere were. Coarse 
cotton cloth is woven in most villages for home use. The fisheries 
of the district have already been described at page 30. 


Mr, Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district for the former edition of the Gazet- 
teer :— 


“The most notable industry of the Montgomery district is the lac-tarn ery of 
Pakpattan. There are several families who send ont a variety of toys, bores, 
spring wheels, charpoy legs, &e., to all parts of the Punjab, The wood used js 
chiefly bhin, locally obhin (Populus euphratica)—the black or Lombardy poplar, 
a soft, light, easily-worked wood, containing no resin, and not liable to the 
attacks of insects, all which areessential points, Nothing contd be simpler in 
Principle than the craft of the Kharddi, while hia lathe ian perfect ex«smple of the 
many Indian contrivances which produce wonderfal reanite with the most ele 
mantary and apparently inadequate menns. The varnish, which is produced by 
pressing what ia virtually a stick of coloured senling-wax agninat = rapidly re- 
volving wooden object, hns becn found by the experience of generations to resist 
dust, damp, and excessive heat and drrness better than any known paint, and 
it is used on all agticles of domestic use which can be turned on the lathe, If 
this fine coating could be ag cheaply applied to flat surfncea it would he of 
immonuse oa. But this essentially simple art ia capable of almost infinite 
variations, Thoovh there arc few townasin which it is not wro 
fashion, there are some which, like Pikpattan, enjoy a needed reputation, 
The work from thia town, though strongly resembling that of Siodh, with which 
province the sonth-weset of the Punjab haa somo noticeable affinities, may be 

ised by the uae of a rich, mottled purploalternating with baads of black, on 
which delicate fora! borders and diapers appear to be painted in red and green. 
This ornament is, however, produced in & manner analogous to the Soraffito 
of Italinn architectural decoration, Coote of diferent colours are stper-im posed 
on the surface, and the pattern is produced by scratching through those with a 
sharpetylos. Thos, na red fower ia made by scratching through the black and 
green films; for the leaves, the black only is ent awny, exposing the green; and 
for & white line all three are cut through to the white wood. Tire is obvionsly 
work requiting prent delicncy of hand and long practice, The articles mado at, 
Pikpottan, besides objects for native use, are ten-poys, tuys, fower-stands, plateaux, 
chessmen, work-boxes, &c. The workmon are Mohammadans, 


“ The cotton-waving of Pikpatian, though not of striking importance, ia of 
good quality; and chequered &h-s fubrice with luagis, chautahis, and other 
varieties in common native use, are hero Sirongly and neatly woven. At Kot 
Kainalia very good cotton-printing ix done. The vharacteristica of this work nre 
brightness uf colour, and a certain quaintneas and radencsa of pattern, which usually 
shows.o good deal of white ground. Some diwdiots (a better word than our 
dado), printed with archaic fgureaof horsemen, were sent to the Punjab Exhibi- 


- Bearves, abras and other articles are alao made, and the work has m consider: 
able reputation. 


“ &mong merely domestic crafts, reed basket work, which, Shough almost uni- 
Yerailinthe Punjab, ie better done at Gugera in the Montgomery district than 
elsewhere, may be here mentioned. The chhdj or winnowing basket remarkable 
for ite strength sar lightness and perfect adaptation to lta purpose, would seem to 
have been the originnl, ne it is the staple article, The titi or fine upper etalice of 
ming (Suechortm munja) are neatly worked in rows tied to strengthening bare of 
eronter reed nod bamboo with strips of freah goat-skin, which is sometimes ged in 

pieces to strengthen tho corners, Bas’ fur domestic purposes are some. 


ht in some 
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‘Chapter IV, C. times adorned with tufts of coloured wool, while mats, purdahs, and fancy baskets 
—— ? are worked over with loxenge-shaped crossings of parti-coloured worsted with 
Occupations, — cowries sewn on the borders, A lnrge basket with o well-fitting cover is much 
Industries, and need for keeping feminine gear, Changors and chuhras are said to be the most ex- 
| pert workers in a craft for which gipsies all over the world seem to haven special 
affinity. They are also frequently employed in sifting and wisnowing wheat.” 


Bait The fcllowing account of the manufacture of sajjt is taken, 
after necessary corrections, from page 86 of Punjab Products:— 


~Soj}) ia produced from two different planta which crow ia eee 
brackish soi] in the bdr tracts of the Bari and Rechoa Doiba, called kongum kade 
and gore dna, the last yielding inferior, and the first Superior, sajji The kangen 
kidr plant yields the best alkali. The pure aujji from this plant ia called 
fota sajfi, and the residue mixed with ashes ia called kangan khdr sazji, The 
other plant yields only a dirty and inferior substance known aa bhitné sajji, 
devil's soda. This is black in colonr, and sold in Pieces like lompa of ashes, 

“The process is as follows :—Tho shrubs Fipen about October, and the 
Process of making eojji is carried on throughont October, November, December 
and January. The first step is to ent down the plants with a wooden seythe 

‘ called fahodr, They are then allowed to lie on the ground in heape 
to dry. When perfectly inflammable, » pit in the ground ia dog in: a homi- 
spherical shape, about six feet in circumference and three deep, ot the bottom of 
which one or more inverted finds, or earther. vessels, are baried, having small 
holea pierced in their upper portions ; the holes are kept closed nt the commence. 
mont of operntions. A fire is kindled, and the dry plante placed in the pit, with 
the aid of a sengi, or pitchfork, and the fire is kept fed with the dry planta till all 
it burned, Doring the process of burning a liquid gobstance is formed, which 
runs down into the fies below the fire. After all the liquid. bas ron thro 
into the tind, the residue is stirred op with astick called meshod, which has a 
round fit piece of wood at the end like a Indlo or a ghorla— ie, a pleee of woud 
cut green from the tree to prevent ite burning. Great caro must be token 
during the shove process that no water ip allowed to be put on tho fire, other. 
wise the whole tnass would blow up, and ondanger the lives of those mann- 
factoring it, After the residuary maa has been stirred in the manner described 
it is covered over with earth. 1t coola in threo or four days, bot can be ¢ nken 
out when wanted. Tho bhidted sujji is mado in the game manner as the above, 
but from tho shrob called goa ling. When the earth ia removed, the substance 
is found in o solid rocky state; it ig than broken oct with ao tool called waddn, 
or wooden crowbar. Thon the finds that ore ondernrath are aleo removed, and 
being broken, the contents aro tuken ont. Tho residun mast in the pit fs 
crado dirty potash, but that which is found fuside the fin # is clean and free, 
from ashes, de. ; it is called Lota sajji, because found in the Nad or lofa. 

“The proportion produced of kangan and bAdtai anit ia foor afre from 
maund of the plant, or one-tenth + nod of the foty wit, ove adr in a manna, 
or ,jth port. 

“The growing plants are much valued for camel-grazing The market price 
of bhdted sajji is from Re] to Ke. 1-8 por maund. Lata #9jj1 commands n mnoh 
higher price, and sella nt Hs, Sa maund, The expense attending the mannface 
ture, tiz,, cutting, stocking, and lifting, te about 4 annas per maund, The 
workmen who cut the plants get 2 annas a day, the burners take 3 annas,. 
and thero is one man to snperintend, [ule sajjl ie principally naed os A 
modicine on account of iis high price. Kongan kAdr sojji ia usoil in wash 
and dyoing with madder and koswmbha; it is naed qlao for making soap, 
in the process of purifying sugar, and in paper-making, The castes princi- 
sk emplorod in the manufacture of eajiiaro chahras, dhobis, Nunoris, and op 

ew Aroras, bat therp is no necessary distinetion or superstition on the point," 


Up to 1893 a license fee of Re, 9 per pit (fod) used to be 
Jevied for the manufacture of sajji, At present no licenses for 
the manufacture of sajji cut on the Government Waste are 
given: the object being to preserve a sufficient amonnt of the 
lana plant for the grazing of camels. . 
Course and natero " ‘There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
of trade, district. The exports and imports of food-graing have already 


one Sect 
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been noticed at page 153, and a list of fairs given at page 74, Chapter IV, C. 
The exports of the district. consist principally of wheat in con- —— 
siderable quantities, a very little rice and gram, a large amount Pei era 
of cotton and cotton seed, a good deal of wool and hides, much Coininiren: 
ghi, main and oilseeds, The production and export of sajjt is Course andoature 
now much Jess than it used to be. No cloth is now exported. of trade. 

The imports consist of jowdr and dujra, some rice, gur, sugar, 

salt, cloth, European and country oil, hardware, fruits and dyes. 

Some wheat is imported from the Chenib Colony into the Ravi 

taheils, A little gram is imported in times of scarcity. Exports 

and imports are now almost entirely carried by rail. Camel carri- 

age is mostly confined to the limits of the district. Wheat goes 

mainly to Karachi for export to Rurope ; gram to Lahore or Mul- 

tin ; cotton to Karichi and Bombay for European consumption ; 

woolto Karachi, some of itstepping at Multan to be pressed ; 

cotton seeds to Ferozepore, Bhatinda and the Rohi country ; 

hides to Multan, Lahore, Kasir and Amritsar; ghi to Lahore, 

Amritsar, Moltin and Sokkar, main to Amritsar and Bhawani ; 

til and oilseeds chiefly to Karachi, Jowdr and ddjra are import- 

ed from Sirsa, Bhatinda and the Rohi conatry, and occasionally 

from Sindh; rice from Bahiwalpor and Muzaffargarh ; gur 

and country sugar from Amritsar, Batila, Jullundor and the 
North-Western Provinces; loaf-sugar from Europe ; salt 

from Shahpur ; the finer kinds of cloth from Amritsar and Delhi; 

the cheaper kinds from Karichi; country oil from Ludhiana 

and Feroxepore, and European oil from Karachi; brass vessels 

from Jhang; ironand iron goods from Lahore and Multan ; 

fruits from Lahore and Multan; indigo from Multén. Very 

few powindahs now visit the district, 


The only trading towns of the district are Kamélia and Chief trading 

Paikpattan ; some trade ts also carried on at Montgomery. The "> 

exports of Kamilia consist chiefly of cotton, ght and wool; those 
of Pakpattan of cotton, wheat, wool and oilseeds, and those 
of Montgomery of wheat and oilseeds. Basirpur and Atéri in 
the Dipalpur tahsilaad Boyleganj in Pikpattan are large vil- 
Jages in which there isa good deai of local trade. Paékpattan 
used to have a considerable trady in cloth; very little is now 
made there, and none ia exported beyond the district except the 
fungie of 700 and 1,000 threads to a breadth, and dohars of all 
kinds which are moch esteemed, and finda ready sale in 
Amritsar, Lahore, and Multin. A considerable quantity of the 
products of the local looms is disposed of at the annual fair 
in the first week of the Muharram. Most of the yarn used 
comes from England. There are two castes of weavers at Pak- 
aes the one called Bhokri the other Paoli. The difference , 
atween them is that the women of the former class weave, those 
of the latter consider it a disgrace to do so. The women of 
both castes, but especially those of the Paoli, prepare the web, 
at which they -nake about one pice for every mile they go back- 
wards and forwards. There are now 224 looms at work, The 
numbers of persons engaged are as follows :— 


Pikpatta n 
eavers, 


{ Panjab Gazetteer, 
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Chapter IV, D. Paolis, 100 men, 60 women and 30 boys; Bhakhris, 80 
Prices. W men, 40 women and 30 boys. Thread is spun by women, who 
and Meee, are paid in kind. hey get 14 to 2 sers of cotton, and give 
Communications. back one ser of thread, but this method of payment is less com- 
Pikpat+, , mon than it was. Twenty sers of cotton are carded for one 
weavers. rupee. Pékpattan has also a high reputation for its lacquered 
work, Good blankets are made at Malka Hans. Kabula does 
some littie trade in ghi with Amritsar. It is not possible to do’ 
more than guess at the value of the trade of the district. 
Judging from a few isolated facts, Mr. Parser was, in 1874, 
inclined to think it about 10 lakhs per annum. It is now no 

doubt much more. 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prices, wages, Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodi- 
rent-rates, interest. ties for the last thirty-three years. The wages of labour are 
shown in Table No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI; 
but both sets of figures are probably of doubtful value, Rent 
rates have already been discussed at page 100. 

Village prices of Mr. Purser gave the following statement showing the 
agricultural staples. average quinquennial price of cotton, jowdr, rice, kangnt, china, 

wheat and gram, in the towns of DipAlpur and Hujra from 1838 
to 1871. These prices were taken from the books of the karars, 
and represent dealings between them and the cultivators. 
‘The kardre fix the prices twice a yearin Har and Kéatik. The 
average price is the average of prices prevailing at both seasons 
in both towns, These towns were selected as being in the chief 
agricultoral part of the district :— 
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The statement below ave the prices in sérs per rupee of Chapter IV, D- 
agricultural produce assumed for the purposes of assessment in — 
the recent settlement. Rela then 
Communications. 
Eecent rise in 




















and Pék- 
pattan. 
Séra. 

’ Bice (unhusked) pee 29 - 
Maize... e “ a 24 
Jowkr sis ss we ‘ ’ ar ave 30 
Rangni “ oon woe . 37 
Chins “ ate oa 37 
Moth .. * ‘ ‘ ve 50 
Mish - ; ‘ _ “ na . 25 
Ming .«. awe : . ai pa a 
Til oe : Era ee “2 12 13 
Cotton (uneleaned) oF : i ; 13 12 
Wheat ... ae van vm ‘ 1s , zz Z4 
Gram oe _ ass wee 30 a4 

















The following table gives some information regarding the 
course of the village prices of the chief agricultural staples mm 
the Sutlej tahsils during the currency of the revised settle- 
ment :— 


[ 
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The actual all-round rise of prices during the 30 years, 
1864-93, was 30 per cant. in Dipdilpur and 21 percent. in 


Chapter IV, D. 


Pakpattan. At the beginning of the period prices wera consi- ay Me; weed 


derably higher in the latter than in the former tahsil. 
Mr. Purser wrote as follows :— 


“In IS71 Mr. Hoo, the Settlement Officer, gave it as his opinion that th® 
dncresse in price of late years has arisen from a diminished supply, and not from 
nan increased demand. I have lived in the parganah during the whole. time that 
these high prices prevailed, and I know, from what I have seen with my own eyes, 
that the condition of the agricolturista has been one, not of prosperity, but of 
very reat distress. It would ola seem nt first sight that the constroction of a 
railway right throngh the heart of the district muat hare greatly benefited the 
people. No doubt it would have dono so, hod the agricalturista hud any surplos 
produce to export ; but as they had barely sufficient for their own consumption, 
the opening up of new marketa was prictically neeless, Infact, in one way the 
railway haw injured them ; for it has led'to s mach stricter conservancy of the 
Government jungle ; formerly the samiaddrs obtained all the wood they required 
free or almost free. Now they have to poy for it, ond get it with difficulty ; 
hosides this the enbordinate conservancy establishment greatly incrensea their 
indireot taxation.” 


Table XXXII gives statistics of the areas of land sold 
and mortgaged up to the expiration of the last settlement. 
The following figures based on assessment statements show 
the progress in the value of land including cultivated and 
uncultivated in the Sutlej tahsils. Similar figures are notavail- 
able in the case of tahsils Gugera and Montgomery :— 
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The following statement shows the total areas transferred 
during the four years 1894-95 to 1897-98 inclusive, with the 
resulting prica and mortgage-money per acre :— 











Aren Mort- | Morteag 

Tahafl, sold in | Price in gage hotuey pee 
aoOres. money. acre. 

; | Rs. Rs. | Re A. P. 

Gogers on. «| 2,186] 45,08 70,751) 12 7 8 

Montgomery a 3,330) 65,450) 7140) 12 3 6 





Dipiljme ... .,,| 10,140) 1,896,041] 18 6 7 


Paspatian... ... 9,500 113156 1114 7 


2,79,905) 15 31 
7200 1211 0 


| 
—— eee 


4,09, I4 2 6 
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Total District | 25,125) so. 1 5 
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The quality and class of land varies so much and the 
prices and mortgage-money retarued are so often fictitious that. 


and Measures,and S@neral rates for price and mortgage-money per acre have 


Communications. 
Valot of land, 


Moensure of 


weight. 


a little real meaning. On this subject Mr. Parser wrote in 
74:— ; 


The low value of Iand in this district, except where canal-irrigation is 
available, ia shows by the difficulty of getting farmers, a¢ well as by the low es 
at which land is gold and mortgaged. In Pakpattan it was found that 12878 
eres, paying a revenue of Ka, 3,156, or aunaa 3-11 per acre, had been sold for 
Ha. 18,045. This gave the price par acre as Re. 1-2-0, and per rupee of revenue as 
Re 6-14-7, The mortgaged area na 9,687 acres asacased at Rs. 2,272, or annaa 3-9 
peracre. The mortgage-money amounted to Hs, 19,051, or Re, 1-15-6 per acre, 
and Re. 8-0-5 per rupee of revenae. In Dipdlpar, 15.749 acres sold realized 
Ra, 26,421, or Ko. 1-10-10 per acre, and Ra. 6-1-1] per rupee of revenn’, Tho re- 
venue was Ra. 4,319, falling at annaa 4-5 per acre. The ares mortgaged was 
12,028 neres assessed ot Re. 2.064, being at the rate of Ks, 3-11 por acre.’ The 
morteage-money amounted to Ra. 30,353, equal to Ea, 2-8-5 per acre, and 
Rs. 10-4-7 of Government revenue. If it is considered that these prices include 
not only money paid for the land, but also the coat of wella and other property 
attached tothe land, the very low value of land is at once apparent. More monoy 
ean be got by mortgaging land than by selling it. It may be that the land mort- 
gaged ia more valuable than that sold ; but this fact may also bo explained by 
the difficulty of obtaining tenants, and the dread of becoming respousible for 
payment of the revenue, When land ia sold, the buyer becomes responsible for 
the revenue, and he has to make his arrangements for cultivating the lund; bat 
in the case of mortgages, the mortengor remaing, a4 o role, reaponsible for the 
revenne, 4nd continues to cultivate the land himself, or exerts bimaeclf to hare 
it cultivated.” 


The fignres given above, taken for what they are worth, 
show that the value of land increased enormously, more especi- 
ally in Pakpattan, during the term of the revized settlement. 


Except in towns, the Government maand and sér are not 
employed in the purchase and sale of grain. A measure of 
capacity ia used, and not one of weight. This measure is the 
topa, and its size varies in different parts of the district, The 
weight of a fopa of wheat in each locality is shown in a map 
attached to Mr. Purser’s settlement report. There are 10 
different fopas, and the weight varies from | sér, 4 chitiake fo 
3 séra, 4 chittaks. An attempt is being mde to introduce a uni- 
form topa for the whole district. ‘The divisions and multiples 
of the topa are the paropi, pdi, man, kharwir, and mani:— 


4 poropis w= 7 At a 

4 top a = 1 = 

4 pais 1 ™= 1 mon (mannd). 
10 mana ow. = 1 khorwar. 
12) mans oo. = 1 mini, 


The kharwdr is used on the Révi and the mani on the 
Sutlej. The native man then is ofa flactnating value accord- 
ing to locality, and one great difficulty in obtaining information 
concerning yield of crops, amount of seed grain, &c., 1s the 
uncertainty as to what fopa the informant is alluding to. To 


make matters worse, there are two ways of using the fopa. In, 


one called chhara, when the topa has been filled, nothing is 
added with the hand; and in the second, called bharti, the topa 
is heaped up with the hands. ‘Topas are round measures. 
They are usually made of uldn or karil, sometimes of kikar. 
The differences in the value of the topa are due to the country 
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haying been split upinto numerous petty states, the ruler of Chapter IV, D. 
each of which set up his own fopa, partly to assert his inde- — . =. 

: ‘onal Prices, Weights 
pendence, and partly, it would seem, at least ocensionally, 0 ang Measures, and 


cheat the zamindars under him. Communications. 
The karam is 54 feet long. The current scale of SqQAT© yfonsures of length 
measure is :— and aren. 
9 square karams so = 1 kin, 
20 kang or marlas wo» ™= 1 kanal. 
8 kanals we = 1 ghomiio 


The ghumdo is thus equal to one acre, the kanal to halfa 
rood, and the kén toa square perch. In measuring distance a 
term in common nse is sadpandi (from sad, voice, and pandh, dis= 
tance) ; it represents the distance at which a man’s voice can 
be heard in the jungle, and may be roughly estimated as a mile. 

The figores in the margin show the communications of the Communications. 
————————————— district as returned in the quin- 
| sites, quennial Administration Report 
for 1896-97; while Table No. 
ee XLVI shows the ene en 
Navigable rivers { Sutle}) 10 lace to place as authoritatively 
Railways ... iSonna "3 fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
Metalled roads... ..| . ing travelling allowance. ‘Tablo 
Unmetalled roads -»» | 1,008 No. XIX gives the area taken 
a «=p by Government for commani- 
cations. 

The Sutlej is navigable for country craft thronghont its Rivers. 
course in this district, but the Ravi is generally too low for this 
in the cold weather. There is practically no river traffic, 
The ferries and the distances between them are shown below, 
following the downward course of eaeh river :— 
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Rivers, Stations, sarvihs Remarks. 
Ravi ... | Qilla Bhatna Singh ... eae Ferry. 
. Faridabad ins ie 5 Do, 
Majbani aos 5 lho, 
lo < rl 1 To, 
Pir Aly = oe 6 Do, 
Mari... os th fi Ferry and mooring place. 
Ebi... ins fn 6 Ferry. 
Alam Shih... oe 1 . 
Mehr Shahana ed H Do, 
Qatab Shahinn 3 Do. 
Hakim ke Kathya ... 8 Do, 
nay a Shah sa... 7 Do, 
ichiwatni .., as 5 Bridge of bonta and mooring place. 
i Bike react aah ll = pane 
Sutlej.., | Mohina ho OS a Ferry and mooring place. 
Bhekhuke aah Set 5 Da, 
Bhila Maleko ,.., Es] 6 Da, 
Abloke eae oe fim & Do, = a 
| Malkaina = = 6 Do, 
Bhalla oon ape ane & Da, 
Saknwili .. ws 6 Do. 
Madho oni ab ? Do. 
Jamlera ne wee 5 Do, 


Chapter IV, D. 
ces W 
prehnenecenires an 
Railways. 

Roacs. 
Bridges. 
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The North-Western Railway from Lahore to Maltén runs 
through the district along the high central ridge, with stations 


q at Satghara, Okéra, 9 miles, Gamber, 3 miles, Yusafwals, 9 miles, 


Montgomery, 7 miles, Harappa, 12 miles, Chichfwatni, 7 miles, 
Kassowal, 10 miles. 

There are no metalled roads; but as there is no wheel 
traffic, the want is not felt, The district is traversed in all 
directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, some of which were 
cat throngh the jungle at the expense of the people, after the 
unsuccessful insurrection of 1857. 

The principal roads are :—(1) ‘The Customs line road, 
ranning from Jamlera on the Multén border, nearly parallel to 
the Sutlej through Pikpattan and Haveli to Rohela Ghat, 
opposite Fézilka,in the Sirsa district. (2) The Lahore and 

ultén trank road, running close to the Ravi, on the left bank 
of the river. Traffic on this road has greatly decreased since 
the opening of the railway in 1865 ; many of the serdis along 
it are in bad condition and others have been closed altogther. 
But the road itself is in very fair order, (3) The road lead- 
ing from Jhang, vid Kamilia, Harappa, Kabir, and Pék- 
pattan to the Sutlej. Speaking of it, Captain Elphinstone 
says :— 

Y oem caravans of merchants from Afghanistan frequont this ronte 
perarty, bog cold weather. They scldom dispose of their merchandise in the dis- 
trict, but, aa far as I could ascurtain, this road is generally selected by merchente 
who are anxious to arrive at their principal mart, Delhi, without the delay which 
would otherwise attend the unpacking of their wares at intermediate stations.” 

(4) The road from Harappa through Montgomery, Dipél- 
pur and Basirpur to the ferry at Rohelu Ghat. (5) The road 
from Pékpattan to Chunidn, passing near Dipalpur and through 
Shergarh. (6) The road from Jhang through Gugera and 
Satgharato Wan Radbarém, ranning thence to Ferozepore, 
(7), (8) and(9). The roads connecting Montgomery and Pék- 
pattan, and Gugera and Pakpattan and Gugera and Dipélpar. 

There is now no bridge of boats over the Ravi, the one at 
Chich4watni has been abolished. The Nikki is bridged on all 
the main roads, ‘There are bridges over the Kh4énwah canal at 
Hujra, Dipalpur, Nathu Shah, and Kacha Pakka, There is a 
bridge over the Upper Sohig Canal at Gima Waghra, near 
Basirpnr, and a foot bridge at Shah Nawazkhanwala. There 
are bridges over the Lower Sohég-PAra Canal at Amira bbe here 
Haveli and Kéliwal and on the Dipdlpur-Pékpattan and font- 
gomery-Pékpattan roads. ‘The state of the roads in canal-irrigat- 
ed tracts is far from satisfactory. The roads are traversed 
by deep water-courses, the owners of which have either construct- 
ed no bridges, or have laid down a few crooked branches of 
trees, with slight twigs and leaves filling up the interstices, and 
have thrown earth over the whole. As soon as the twigs rot, 
the unwary traveller runs a good chance of breaking his neck, 
at the same time that his horse breaks the bridge and his own 
leg. Ifthecanals ran all the year round, this state of things 
would soon bealtered. But in the cold weather, when officers 
are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and the sides are 
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sloped down ; or else the water-conrse is filled up; and so the Chapter IV, D. 
intolerable nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather —— 


is not properly appreciated. age 
The istrict 1s not well provided with serdis. But the traffic is Com ranic Ly 
soslight that this want is little felt. There are rest-honses afford- Sarais, rest 


rest-houses 

ing accommodation to European travellers in all important places, 9>¢ encamping 

The accommodation is at prceat in most cases fae fro pa Eroenis, See 
The following table shows the principal roads of the dis- 

trict, together with the halting places on them, and the conveni- 

ences for travellers to be found at each :— | 


eed 



































CONVENIENCES FOR TRAYEL- 
’ LERS, 
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Rovre. Halting places. oa E 
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Nar Shah . os ete . 1 
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Chapter IV, D. There are also nnmetalled roads from Chichiwatni to Pak- 
_- ——..., pattan by Kabir, 44 miles ; from Chichawatni to Jamlera on the 
Piss shen dpneley Sutlej, vid Sheikh Fizil, 45 miles ; from Montgomery to Tibbi, vid 
Communications. Kabir and Kabula, 56 miles ; Elujra to Haveli, 24 miles ; Hujra 
Serais, rest-houses to Atari 16 miles, Hojra to Wan Radharam vid Shergarh, 17 
and encamping miles; Gugera to Saiadwals, 17 miles, and on to Bucheke, 17 
Grounds, miles, and Lahore. 
There are no fixed halting stations on these roads. The 
road from Gugera to Jhang ercsses the Ravi by a ghat at Mari. 
Good unmetalled roads ron along the Khanwah, Upper Sohég 
and Lower Sohég-Paéra canals. On the former there is a rest- 
house at Dipalpur, on the Upper Sohdg rest-honses at Guodar 
Malkana, Tahir Kalin, 19 miles, Ladhewal, 12 miles, and Bunga 
Hayat, 17 miles, and on the Lower Sohig-Péra at Lalu Gudar 
Shahamad, 10 miles ; Haveli, 10 miles; Kalewal; 13 miles, Chan- 
wat, 17 miles; Jewan Shah, 11 miles, and Kaliina. In addition to 
those already mentioned there are district rest-houses at Sher- 
garh and at Jandraka on the Gugera-Saiadwala road, and police 
rest-houses at Nautheh, Kilidnwala, Saiadwila, Bucheke, Hujra, 
Atari, Tibbiand Kabir. The two dik bungalows are completely 
furnished and provided with servants. The district and police 
rest-houses are generally poorly furnished ; some of them have 
washing and cooking utensils, but noservants. The police rest- 
houses are small and very undesirable residencesin the hot 
weather. ‘The canal rest-houses are well and substantially built 
and comfortably furnished, 
Post Offices. There are 30 Imperial Post Offices—at Montgomery, Kamaé- 
lia, Chichiwatni, Tibbi, Harappa, Pakpattan, Chak Baba Khem 
Singh, Basirpor, Hujra, Dipalpur, Gugers, Chichak, Saiadwiiln, 
Bucheke, Shergarh, Chichawatni town, Jethpur, Atari, Jandraka, 
Faridabad, Okira, Boyleganj, Haveli, Shahoawdz, Fatehpur, 
Satghara, Jakbar, Chak Ahmedabad, Kabula and Malka Hans. 
Allthe post offices have money order offices. The Savings 
Bank offices are at Montgomery, Dipilpur, Guagera, Kamélia 
Okara, Pikpattan, Chichiwatni, Chiichak, Tibbi and Atéri, 
Telegraph. A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the rail- 
way with m Seeererh age at on station, also one from Mont- 
romery to Pékpattan and one from Chichiwatni to J ith — 
et office at Kazoélia, ane Wee 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 








SECTION A—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The executive administration of the Montgomery District Chapter V, A. 


ia under the control of the Commissioner of Lahore; the jadi- deaneal 
cial under that of the Divisional and Sessions Jadge of Multén. gaministration. 
The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of® fxecative and 
Deputy Commissioner and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. Jndicial. 
Tt is quite inadequafe for the needs of the district, and a proposal 
ig under consideration for strengthening it by the addition of 
another officer. Each tahsii isin charge of a Tahsilddr assist- 
ed by a Naib, The 
tir, se “>... Village Revenue Staff is 


Patwaris 




















Taheil, Kaningos, sul shown in the margin ac- 
Assistants. cording to bap a 

st ——|—— — latelysubmitted. There 
Montgomery a 41 is only one Munsif in 
is arama at - a the district stationed ab 
Pikiatten oc: 3 -» Montgomery, whose 
—_—_——_ jurisdiction extends to 

Total +s 1 | 224 the whole district. The 
eee et (RAERION GL. OlvIL Ant 





revenue litigation for the last five years are given in Table No. 
XXXIX 


The Honorary Magistrates of the district are— Crizainal, 
(i) Béba Khem Singh, x..c. 1. E., who has 3rd class and Jails, 
criminal and civil powers iu his jagir villages in the Dipalpur 
tahsil, 
(it) A Bench consisting of Sardir Buta Singh, gzaildar, 
Bawa Uttam Singh, Muhammad Shahbéz Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who sit at Dipdlpur exercising 3rd class criminal 
jowers within the limits of the police thands of Dipalpur, 
veli and Atéri. 
(iii) A Bench consisting of Lila Bhég Rai and Sheikh 
Muhammad Hussain, who sit at Paikpattan andexercise 2nd 
class criminal powers in certain portions of the Pakpattan 
tahsil. Lala Bhag Raéi also exercises 3rd class civil powers. 
he Police force is controlled by a District Superintendent of 
Police. There is one police zaildér in the district; he has 
charge of 24 villages and gets an allowance of Rs. 150 per annum. 
The strength of the force is 465, namely, 444 district and 21 
municipal. In addition to this force there are > daffadirs and 
2i chaukidirs, whose rates of pay are as follows :—Daffadara 
Rs, 4,5,6, and 7 per mensem each ; chaukidars Rs. 3, 4 and § 


Police 
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Chapter V,A. per mensem each. There are also 25 police trackers, viz., 1 
jaan sergeant 3rd grade, at Rs. 12 per mensem and 24 constables, Ist 
Administration. g7ade, at Rs. 7 per mensem each. 


aod Jain, * The thénas or principal police jurisdictions and the 
chaukis or police outposts are as follows :— 


Tansin Monrcomerr—Thinds.—Montgomery, pa, 
Chichéwatni, Kamélié and Killianwa4lé. Chackinn Keare Beet: 
Dobnurji, Rajéna. 


_, Taustt Paxearran—Thanas.—Pikpattan, Tibbi and Kabir. 
Chaukis.—Nirpur and Jamlera, 


Tansit Diratpor—Thdnas.—Dipélpur, Hujra, Atéri and 
Haveli. 


Tansit Gucrss—Thanas.—Gugera, B&hlak, Saiadwila, 
Bucheke, Chichak, Okéra. Chaukis—Merak, Satghara. 


There is a cattle pound at each thdna except Kamélis and 
Pékpattan, and also at choukis Kaure Shah, Satghara, Jamlera 
and Nérpur. These are under the control of the police. The 

ounds at Kamilia and Pékpattan are under the Municipal 

ommittees. The district lies within the eastern circle, under 
the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, at Lahore. 
The Sadar station adds to its other distinctions that of contain- 
ing the largest Central Jail in the Province, from all parts of 
which convicts are received. ‘The District and Central Jails 
are combined. The area is 48 acres. It contains accommoda- 
tion for 1,600 prisoners, but the actual number of inmates at 
present is much more than this. 


Table No, XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. 
XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in jail 
for the last five years. The Giloi Biluches of the village of 
Giloi in the Montgomery tahsil were declare] a criminal tribe 
under Act XXVIT of 1871 in May 1895. At the end of 1897 
there were 64 adult males on the register. 


Revenue, Tarstion The gross “evenne collect ions of the district for the Inst 
oi 14 years, so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, 
are shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos, XXIX 
XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give further details for band- 
revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps respectively. Table No. 
XXXIIIA shows the number and situation of Registration 
Offices, There are no central distilleries, The cultivation of 
the poppy is forbidden in this district, ; 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditore from 
district funds, ‘’he District Board consists of 32 members, of 
whom 8 are ez-officio and the rest uominated by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The e2z-oficio members are the Deputy Commission- 
er, Civil Surgeon. both Extra Assistant Commissioners and all 
the Tahsildars, ‘The President is the Depnty Commissioner, and 
the Secretary, the Senior Extra Assistant Commissioner, There 
are how no Boards, 
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Table No. XLV vives statistics for ‘municipal taxation, Chapter ¥. A. 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chaptar VI. — 
The income from Provincial properties for the last’ fiys years ig gape 
shown below :— Administra pe 








Ra. 
Ferries with boat-bridgea 5,731 
Do. withont do. .:. B15 
Biaging bungalows, &c. a3 
Encamping-grounds ai tae 
Cattle-poonda 3,824 
Nazi! properties... 





Total ...| 1.064| 13,697 14,247 | 18,421 | 17,906 
The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
already been noticed at pages 1883—186 und cattle-pounds at 


page 183. There are no nazil properties in thia district frou 
which any income is realized, 





Figures for other Government estates ara fiven in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds ara noticed in Section 


B of this Chapter, in which the land-reyenua administration of 
the district is treated of, 


Table No. X XIX gives figures for the Principal items and Statistica ef land 
the totals of land-revenue collections since 1886-87, Table rene 
No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and agricaltural 
advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No. XXX shows the 
amount of assigned land-revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which the present land-revenue of the istrict ig 
assessed. Further details as to the basia, incidence, and working 
of the current settlement will ba found in the succeeding 
section of this Chapter, 


Table No. XXXVII giveu figures for the 
and sided, high, middle and primary schools of the district. 
There is one high school in the district, at Montgomery itself ; 
there are Anglo-Vernacular Middle schools at Kamilia and 
Dipalpur, and vernacular Middle schools af Saisdwila, Hujra 
and Pakpattan. There are 24 primary schools; at Hara 
and Jhakhbar in the ot tahsil ; Jandraka, Satghara, 
Sadr Gogera, Faridabad, Kamman, Okéra and Bucheke in the 
Gogera tahsil ; Shergarh, Shabnawéz, Basirpur, Kaler Mamand, 
Jethpur, Haveli, Dholiéné and Mustafébid in the Dipaélpur 
tehsil ; Malka H4ns, Chak Bedi, Kabula, Boyleganj, Chak Ma di 
Khan and Kaliina in the Pékpattan tahsil. Tn addition to the 
above there are 8 zaminddri schools ; at Nor Shah and Murad 
ke Kathya in the Montgomery tahsil; Bémin Béla in the 
Gugera tahgil ; Béhripur, Kandawala Seri, Atéri, and Kieke © 


Government Education. 
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Bahawal in the Dipalpur tahsil ; Pakka Sidhér in the Paékpattan 
tahsil; they are maintained from district fands, There is 


, one girls’ school in the district at Montgomery. 


Besides these there is no kind of school in the district. The 
district lies within the Lahore Circle, and is in charge of the 
Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No, XLT gives statistics 
of education collected at the Censas of 1891, and the general 
state of education has already been described at page 75. 


Table No. XX XVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are 
situated at Montromery, Kamdlia, Pakpattan, Tibbi, Dipdlpar, 
Shihnawdz, Sayadwila and Gugera. The first is in the im- 
mediate charge of an Assistant Civil Surgeon ; the rest in that 
of Hospital Assistants. They ure all under the general control 
of the Civil Surgeon. There is no lever asylum, lunatic asylum, 
or lock hospital in this district. The Civil Surgeon at Mont- 
gomery has civil charge of the station, and is also in charge of 
the Central Jail. The inspection of ontlying dispensaries 
vaccination and sanitation is carried out by the Assistant Civil 
Surgeon. 

“The Montgomery dispensary was established in 1865 ; it is 
sitnated in the ontskirts of the town of Montgomery, and is cap- 
able of accommodating 15 in-door sick—10 males and 5 females. 
The buildings consist of a female ward, a male ward, operation 
room and Assistant Surgeon’s and servants’ quarters, In the 
centre is the dispensary and store-room, and « garden for vege- 
tables. The establishment consists of one Assistant Surgeon in 
charge, one compounder, one dresser, one paid apprentice com- 
pounder and menials. 

Tha sick treated consist chiefly of Government officials and 
their families, and people from the town. The surrounding 
country being barren and uncultivated, there are very few agri- 
cultural patients. : 

The average daily attendance for last year (1897) was as 
follows :—In-door 7°49 men, 1°45 women, 1°09 children ; ont-door 
44-67 men, 13°25 women, 24°90 children. The institution is 
supported partly by municipal and partly by district funds, 

Kamilia dispensary in the town of Kamalia, a rather lar 
one, is capable of accommodating 8 in-door sick—4 males ee 
females. Jt has a large out-door attendance, consisting in 
great part of people from the surrounding cultivated country; 
it seems well appreciated by the inhabitants. The buildings 
consist of a male and a female ward, a dispensing house, and 
quarters for the establishment; within the enclosnre there is a 
large garden for froita and vegetables. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, a compounder, one 
dresser and menials. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was: in-door 3°35 men, 0°42 women, and 027 children; and 
out-door; 33-57 men, 11°22 women, and 29°65 children. The 
institution is supported partly by municipal and partly by dis- 
trict funds, 
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Pakpatian dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door sick—8 males and 4 females; and has a large out-door 


Chapter ¥, A. 


attendance. The establishment consists of one Hospital Assist- Adminintation. 


ant in charge, a compounder, and menials. The average 
attendance last year (1897) was: in-door 4°01 men, 0°97 women, 
0:18 children; and sut-door 34:93 men, 12°52 women, and 26°28 
children. The institution is supported partly by municipal and 
partly by district funds. 

Tibbi dispensary was established in 1894. Jt has no 
separate accommodation for in-door sick. At the recommenda- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, however, in-door patients who 
diet themselves are allowed to be kept in « spare room which 
is capable of accommodating three patients. ‘The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was: in-door 0:86 
men, 0°09 women, 0°02 children; and ont-door: 16°02 men, 8°24 
women, and 9:14 children. The institution is supported by dis- 
trict funds, and Rs. 300 per annum local subscription. 

Dipélpur dispensary ia capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door patients—S males and 4 females. The establishment con- 
sists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, one compounder, one 
dresser, and menialg. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was: in-door 589 men, 1°85 women, 0-49 children; and ont- 
door: 40°77 men, 13°27 women, and 26°50 children. The institu- 
rom supported partly by municipal and partly by district 

nds. 

Shahnawiz dispensary was established in 1891. The 
founder isa retired native military officer, Shahnawéz Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, who supplied quarters free, and invested a sum 
of Rs. 6,000 from the interest on which the pay of the Hospital 
Assistant ismet. ‘The rest of the expenditure is met from dis- 
trict fands, Shahnawiz Khan, however, rendering extra pe- 
cuniary help from time to time. The institution is not capable 
of giving any in-door relief. The establishment consists of one 
Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials, The average 
daily attendance last year (1897) was 19-26 men, 5°38 women, 
and 6°74 children. ~ 

Saiadwala dispensary was established in 1884. It is located 
at the old tabsil building, and is capable of accommodating 
10 in-door sichk—6 males and 4 females. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was: in-door 
371 men, 089 women, 0-13 children ; and out-door 23:02 men, 
11-28 women, and 17°52 children, ‘he institution is supported 
by district funds with a local subscription of Rs. 84 per 
annum, 

_. Gugera dispensary is capable of accommodating 5 in-door 
sick—3 males and 2 females. The establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant, a compounder, and menials. The ave 
attendance last year (1897) was: in-door 2°47 men, and 0'81 
women, and 0°38 children ; and out-door: 17'20 men, 5°0 women, 
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Chapter.V,B. and 9-23 children. The institution is supported by district 


re funds. 
Land Land 


Headquarters of 
partments. 


other De 


The Sikh revenue 


system, 


There isa small church at Montgomery capable of seating 
about 70 persons. No Chaplain is posted here ; but the Chap- 
lain of Lahore visits the station occasionally. E* 

The North-Western Railway runs through this district. 
The head officers of this line ara the Traffic Manager and the 
District Traffic Manager, stationed at Lahore and Multén res- 
pectively, 

The Katora, Khénwah, Upper Sobég and Lower Sohig-Para 
Canals are in charge of the Executive | ngineer, Upper Sutlej 
Division, Inundation Canals, whose head-quarters are at 
Montgomery. They are under the control of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Bari DoSb Circle, who is stationed at Amritsar. 
The road between Lahore and Multan, north of Montgomery, 
is in charge of the District Committee. The Bxecutive Engi- 
neer, Provincial Division, Maltén, is in charge of the public 
buildings of the district, and is subordinate to the Superintend- 
ing Engineer at Lahore. There are no military buildings in 
this district. The telegraph lines and offices attached to the 
North-Western Railway are controlled by the Telegraph 
Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by the Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices at Multdn. There is no Customs staff 
in this district. The forests are under the control of the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Montgomery division. 





SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either 
by important chiefs revenue-free, inreturn for certain fendal 
services rendered by them, or was farmed out to ijirdddra, 
The latter paid a fixed “sum to Government, and made their 
own arrangements with the villages included in their farm. 
The ijdrdddr either sub-let pert of his farm to others, or 
managed the collection of the revenue himself through agents 
or kardars, Till Séwan Mal’s time the system of kan or 
appraisement of the crop was the one generally followed. 
The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a 
compromise. The produce due on account of revenue having 
been decided, it might be taken in cash or in kind. Khdlea 
revenue was invariably taken in cash. In other words, the 
cultivator had to buy from the Government agent the Govern- 
ment share of the produce, commonly at something over the 
market price. Jaigirddra very often took their share in kind, 
In the kharif harvest, money was generally taken, and grain 
in the rabi. The Propristors ofa village were allowed ashare 
of the Government produce as indm. ‘The amount varied very 
much, It depended on the agreement made by the karddr. 
One yoke was released out ofa number agreed on. If one 
yoke was released for every six existing, the proprietors got 
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one-sixth of the Government grain ns indm jog. Besides this, Chapter V, B. 
the proprietirs got one or more wells or a shara ina well, tend aad tand 
according to the size of the village, exempted from payment wetenne 
of revenue. ‘his exemption was known as indm-taraddudana, 4). sy revonus 
and was areward for exertion in the extension of cultivation. system. 
The conditions of the grant determined "who was to enjoy it, 
occasionally the tenants also got an indm, generally one-eighth 
Of the Government share. The proprietors collected from the 
tenants either by actual division of the crop, or according to 
tte Government demand, in kind or cash. And when it was 
customary to take milikina, they got it in addition. Fixed 
cash assessments on a whole village were not made, but some- 
times a well would be leased for a fixed sum; and isolated 
wells in the jungle were so leased, usa rule. The usual rate 
wna its. 10 to Ha."12; bot-a good well would pay Ra, 20. 
Saiwan Mal very frequently practised beti or actual division 
ofthe crop. Munehis or mutseddis woder the kérdiérs put 
thapis to watch the stacked grain of every 5 or 6 wells. 
If the thapis’ seal was found broken the cultivator was fined. 
The crop wns then divided, and Siwan Mal took the value of , 
his share in cash. As far as can be ascertained, the system of 
imims has ceased now entirely. The landowners who have 
taken the place of the Government have sbandoned it. As 
regards Government, the lambardiri allowance of 5 per cent, 
on the revenue represents the inam granted formerly to the 
proprietors, 
Zabti crops paidso much per kanal, or were sold stand- 2#t\ crops. 
ing when the kardir took his share of the price; or were 
treated as ordinary nijkdri crops. The usual caldi rates were 
its. 8 per acre for tobacco, and Rs. 6 to Is, 8 for the first 
year's cotton, and half that for the second year’s crop from 
the same roots. It may be as well to say that these rates 
mean nothing, for if the fundamental principle of the Sikh 
system was, that the Government should take as muchas ever 
it conld, ws often as it could, and wherever it could, the 
principle that a die should on no account be called a spade 
was imly second in importance to it, und was much more 
rately violated. The advantages of this were, that the people 
were wade to believe that great favours were bemg bestowed 
on them, while they were being taxed as heavily as possible ; 
and that the subordinate officials were able to plander the 
Government to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their 
acconnta meant. Thus aman would be charged Ra. 6 for 6 
kandls of cotton, ‘Che generous iirdir remitted half as inim, 
and then added Its. 4-1-6 on account of extra cesses “These Abed) or extra 
extra cesses or abuith were Jevied beth-in kind and cash, °° 
The former class appears to have amounted to one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the Government share of wheat, and one-sixth 
of the inferior grains. The cash payments were generally 
facvording to a fixed scale, The more important of these extra 
cesses were the following: nazar kdnjan, sardir Uuindddr, top- 
kliina, sarrijt, chilkina, jamdbandi and khurik. Tho nazar kanjan 
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was a tax of Rs. 2 on each kdmil well and derives its name from 


Land and Land ‘© upper cross-beam of a well, A kimil well was one with 8 


Revenue. 


yokes of bullocks ; anda proportionate allowance was made for 


Abwdb or extra every yoke wanting to make up this number. ‘The cess for the 


Chnned, 


Green fodder, 


Transit duties, 


sarddr thandddr was levied at varying rates as the kirdir saw fit. * 
Of course, the thdnddé> did not get it. The cess lopkhana was 
probably meant to sid in keeping up the Sikh artillery; it 
amounted to Rs. 2 per cent. on each pakka well. Sarrdf was 
levied at different rates, and was supposed to defray the cost of 
testing the money paid asrevenue. Chilkdna was a charge of one- 
half anna in the rupee on all cash payments ex cept those made on 
account of khurdak, sarrafi and tirni. 'Che Sikhs had several sorts 
of rapees. The Nanak Shahi, strock in 8. 1884-85, was the final 
standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth fifteen 
Ninak Shahi rapees, The other rupees wer the Hari Singhia 
or Kashmir rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee Jess than that 
of 1884-85 ; the rnpee of 1837, worth one anna in the rnpee less ; 


-the Morén Shahi rapee and that of 1860, worth Rs, 2 per cent. 


less, and the rupee of 1870 and 1872, worth 1 per cent. less. 
Chilkdna was levied to make up the difference between the 
value of the standard and other rupees. It seems to have been 
taken on all kinds of rupees, The jamdbandi was a charge 
for preparing the revenue roll. The kdrddr charged what he 
pleased. Kiunik was a cess of 4 annas on each well, and was 
expended in feeding the kichhus or measurers. Besides these 
items, one-half anna was charged for each sheep or goat as 
tirnt, but cows and buffaloes were not taxed. Kama was a cess 
levied on artisang and ahtrafi on shop-keepers ; the rates varied 
from Re, 1 to Rs. 2-40n each shop. ‘The Principal abwib levied — 
in kind were Akdli, kKharch Brahmin, moharand and chiingi, 
The first amounted to 6 topas per well, and seems to have been 
originally intended for the support of the Amritsar Akéliz.* 
The Brahmin, moharind, and chiingi ceases amounted alto- 
gether to 5} paropis in ench man of the Government share, . 
It doea not .appear for what these were originally contrived 
nor what moharind means, 


The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder aa 
tenants are now, The karddr used to claim his kanal at each 
harvest per well; this was known as khird. He either took 
thekhira, or made the cultivator give him grain in exchange 
at the rate of 16 to 20 mana peracre. Tho kdrddr’s man con- 
sisted of 16 topas, of 24 scra each. The sér weighed 92 rupees, 
Transit duties, called laga, were levied on merchandize coming 
in or going out of a town, whether sold or not. ‘he rates 
varied, and were, as a rule, fixed with reference to the carriage 
wip ki ;80 mach for each camel-load, donkey-load, &c. ‘The 
right to collect this duty was farmed, The kdrdir was not the 
é-oficio collector, But he sometimes managed to collect some- 


=. 














* Kharch was a charge at the rate of 2 fopaain the aan on the Government 
eharo of the grain. It was collected to defray the cost of dividing tho crops, It 
is still taken, 
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thing for himself under this head from the cultivators, This Chapter V,B. 
tax corresponds to the present chiungt. Lend-sad Toma 
It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really § Revenue. 

used to getfrom awell. But in settled tracts they seem to have eveaue of a well 
been able to extract between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 from an average 

well. O€ course tho Sikh karddrs looked after the revenue in a 

very differant way to that in which an over-worked tahsildar can, 

and the cultivators were assisted by the revenue officials much 

more than they are now. A man who did not exert himself got 

a very broad hint that if he did not cultivate as much land as 

was expected, he would have to make way for some one who 

would, Ifa man had more land than he could manage, the 

ruling power never hesitated about making a portion over to 

another, and gaveno compensation. Then the people had to 

pay only a small amount when the season was badand so 


managed to pull along under burdens which would break them 
down completely now. + 

The first and second summary settlements are thus describ- 
ed by Captain Elphinstone in paras. 95 and 96 of his report :-— 

‘ “The fret summary settlement was based on the papers of the former Sikh The first eammary 
kirddrs, Mr, Cocks, C. 8., who superintended this work, having no other date settlement. 
to guide him, maturally fell into some errors aa to the capabilities of the differ- 
ent villages. Wis asecxsmont for the whole district amounted to Ra. 3,70,819,— 
mn eam which could probably have been realised without difkealty from 
this district if it had been more equally distributed. But the Sikh returns, 
which formed the ground-work of his assessment, were eminently defective 
for this purpose, for the following reasons:—Is!, a system of favouring certain 
villages and saminddra universally prevailed under the Sikh role; 2nd, the 
nothority of the Government in that portion of the district owned by the 
Jat tribea was by no means very secare, and the revenue demand was 
therefore not strictly enforced for political reasons; and 3rd, the amount of 
produce obtained by bafaion saildd lands in good sensons by no means re- 
presenta the amount in cosh which could ba reasonably demonded from puch 
tracts for a scries of years, The sodden fall in prices also, which took 
place after annexation, and tho scarcity of money occasioned by the con- 
stant remittances down-coustry of a large army of foreigners stationed in 
the Punjab, seriously affected the resources of the peonle, As, notwithstand- 
ing all these adverse circumstances, the reductions given at the time of the 
seound summary settlement were by po means very considerable, the junit 
uf Mr. Cocks’ Settlement may be said to bave been rather moderate. 


“The second summary getilement was commenced by Major Marsden = Seecnd summary 
in 1852, and amounted altogether to Ks. 3,23,000-12-10, including jagire. Tho settloment. 
collections and balances of this settlement form the chief basis of the present 
revised nssexsoment. The data by which Major Morsden was guided wera 
necesuarily somewhat imperfect, but his local knowledge obtained by inspect- 
ing personally nearly every estate, and the reliable information he emtrivod 
to elicit from saminddra and former officials, ennblod him to adjust the 
demand witha considerable degree of fairness, In pergoeoh Gugera especially 
the relative equity with which the jemes had been ilistributedd] waa very 
remarkable, Changes, however, subsequently took place which materially 
affected tho condition of various parta of the district. In pargenah Hujra 
the alterations onthe Khinwah Canal reduced one circle of villages to about 
one-half of their former cultivation, and greatly cohanced the prosperity of 
others, which previonsly had derived no benefit from the canal, In pargenah 
Gugera, the avilab of the Ravi gradually diminiahed in the whole tract north 
of the sadr station; ond in parganah Pakpattan a similar change oecarred 
in & portion of the sailab land, Jogir ecatates were not brought noder 
assessment, ag the jagirddrs continued to realise by bata, No modification 
was made in tho assumed value at which they had been estimated ab nn. 
nexation, I mention this circumstance, becanso the redactions of joma now 
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Chapter V, B. apparent in two pergonahs, are in great port made op of alterations in tha 
— asscaament of these jagir estates, their original or estimated values having: 
Land and Land been found, without exception, far above thelr present capabilities, Tn m@di- 
Revenue. tion to the returns of former collections nul balances, Major Marsden was 
Second summary Vtled by rongh measurements conducted through the agenty of the taheilddes 
settlement, and kdwinges, No attempt wos made to record reparato Heldeur other de- 
tails of cultivation, and the whole process had very little pretensiow to accuracy, 
but it was, no doubt, often wifal os a imenna of compurison with other 

auurces of information." 


The correct figures for tho assessment of the first and 
second summary settlements, excluding jdgirs, were as follows 
by tahsils':— , 


First Seound 
Tabuil. simmury | sommary 
settlement. | epttlement. 

















* Its, Iie.. 
MoMiROMNOSS | seen eacmmnsec tele csiaee Tack 76,144 | 60,300 
G ugere ea oom ae ror PTT aan aon TOAL l 7b le 


Le gee no 1,75,571 1,323,063 
Pakpattan pre ae et) ky 40,157 42,003 











Total... 3,04,283 312 407 








The regular In 1852, Mr. Vans Agnew was sent to Hujra to com- 
settlement, mence the regular settlement, He submitted « report on the, 
assessment of tabsil Nojra,in which he proposed a fluctuating 

revenue for canal and satluba lands. 


Atsresment of In the Sikh times the Khinwah ond Lower (Kohna) 

canal Iande. Sohig Canals supplied certain villages in thia district with 

water, It was not till I843 that any water-rate waa 

levied. The rte then im powed wns one auna per kanal on 

Ute that came to maturity, and applied only to the Khinwah. 

Under Kuglish rule this rate was continued. At firat a farm 

used tobe given of this tax, and yielded onan average Rs. 9,000 

to Rs. 10,000 annually. Thecharge was extended to the Lower 

Sohig. Mr. Vans Agnew in 1855 thus deserived his proposed 
method of fluctuating assessment :— . i 


“T have fixed two jamie for overy village, the one apon all Leriah or 
woll lands, which can be cultivated without the vill of inundation fren te rivets 
or canals, to be pocoeent, aid to by considered che fixed demand until the expiry 
of the period of settlomont; aod tho other upon oll saifdba te be earable aed 
under the name of dbidne imcanal lands, and of river eildba joo in theese snl 
ject to the influence of the Sutlej, to Wuctuave with the uncertain inundation, 
and to be senually revised,” 


The variable rates proposed were, per acre, Re. 1-i1 in 
Dipalpur, Re. 1-8 in Hujra, and anuas 12 in Basirpur chake. 
Aloug the river they ranged frem, Re, 1-10 to annas 6 per acre. 
This scheme was suggested on account of the uncertainty of the 
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river inundations and canal water supply. As regards the canals, 
Mr. Vacs Agnew wrote :— 

“Phe irrigation they afford ja uncertain and constantly varying. “iratly 
in the segregate annual volume of water they curry. Secondly, in the quantity 
of water they supply to each village. Thirdly, in the time when they yield that 
supply. Fourthly, in conseqnonce of their being in » transition stale freah 
arrangements of the canal officers continually altering the direction of the water 
supply.” 

His proposals were unfortunntely rejected. The Financial 
Commissioner, in 1856, thus laid down the principle to be 
adopted :— 

“Jn the river soildb Innda a moderate assessment which the proprictors 
could be able to pny in ordinary years ;in the canal villages, a division of the 
demand between land rent and abiane in soch proportion as to. represent with 

imate correctn¢éss their relative values, the assessment at the same time 
ein fixed at su moderate an amount that no reduction of abiana should become 
necessary in ordinary years.” 

The principle, in short, apparently was that the dbidna was 
to be remissible on failure of canals by the district officers on 
their own authority ; the md! was to be collected whether the 
canals failed or not. Early in 1856, Captain Elphinstone wag 
placed in charge of the settlement. He assessed the whole 
district. ‘From the estimated gross produce per acre, the 
proprietors share, varying from one-half to one-sixth, was 
deducted, and after allowing 25 per cent. for extra expenses 
and 10 per cent. for the luss of conversion into cash, two-thirds 
of the remainder were assumed as the Government demand 
and ‘entered as produce rates.” Wells in tracts where cul- 
tivation mainly depecded on them, were divided into three 
classes : “ the Ist class consisted of pakka wells with six and 
eight yokes and an area of from 30 to 50 scres of well-land ; 
the Zod class of weils with four or five yokes and from 20 
to 30 acres of well-land ; and the rd clasa with a less number 
of yokes thau four, and a very limited extent of irrigated 

i 
aren. 


The parganahs were divided into assessment circles or chalks 


Chapter V, B. 


Land and Land 
nevena®: 


Ateeeement of 
canal lands, 


Asecsement data. 


Arsrsement circles 


chiefly with reference to “the nature of the irrigation, and, or chuke, 


to some extent, * * *, the peculiarities of sol and pro- 
ductiveness which prevailed in different tracts.”* As cash 
rents did not exist, the revenue rates were calculated in the 
following manner, The villages in each chak, which were gener- 
ally admitted to haye been fairly assessed, were selected ; and 
the Settlement Officer satisfied himself that geueral opinion was 
correct, ‘The cultivated area of these villages was divided into 
classes according to the prevailing moule of irrigation, as sailiba, 
chahi, nahri, and birtni. Tho relative value of these classes 
was ascertained from the zamindirs. In tahsil Gugera, bardni 
was valocd at one-half chiki, in Pakpattan and Hnjra at not 
more than one-fifth or one-sixth. ‘The total james were next 
distributed over the classes of land according to the ascertained 
relative value of the latter. The average rate per acre, thus 
obtained for each class in the standard estates, was applied to 





© 'Thene assesment circles, with the rates adopted, ure ebown ia a wap 
aituched to Mr, Porser’s Settlement Report, 


Revenue rates. 
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the same class in the other estates, and the jama thus obtained 
constituted the revenue rate jama of each village. Soil-rates 
were not fixed, partly because the returns of soila wera inaccu- 
rate, and partly because productiveness depends but little 
here on the natural qualities of the soil itself. The fact of 
the soil being good or bad was, however, kept in view in 
assessing the individual villages. The villages irrigated by 
the inundation canals in the Sutlej tahsils were assessed in 
the prescribed manuer. Captain Elphinstone described tho 
process thus:—" In the tanal villages the demand has been 
divided between land and water rent ; and the relative value 
has usually been assumed as bearing to each other the propor- 
tion of 2 to 3.” A few villages were exempted from the system 
ef fixed dbidna and in their case and in the case of land coming 
under irrigation subsequently to settlement the enustomary rato 
of 8 annas per acre was to be charged. 


The assessment of the regular settlement by tabsils was as 
follows :— 


Tahsil. Ansessement. 
Ts, 
Gogerm ss cn ae nae see on. §«=«._—sW 
Montgomery... ne ne sah 18 ae 85,025 
THpAlpE Fk eas seo eee) oa 
Pikpsttan ,.. i aes os ne = 47,530 


Total a+8 0,99 ,000 


a 


This was inclusive of abiana and Rs. 24,198 and Rs, 580 
causal dbidna in tahsils Dipalpur and Pakpattan, respectively, 
Since the second summary settlement 20 villages paying ao 
revenue of Rs; 4,082 had been transferred from Lahore to the 
Gugera district. ‘Their jamas are included in the above total. 
The regular settlement did not work satisfactorily, The re- 
venue imposed by it was not heavy; but the settlement did not 
get fair play. It had been sanctioned for 10 years with effect 
from Kharif 1857, and at the end of that period the condition 
of part of the district was so bad that it was considered advisable 
to commence the revised settlement at once. 

The principal changes in the circumstances of the district 
and their canses are noted below. The following table compares 
the number of villages and the areas of the regular settlement 
of 1857 with the state of things as ascertained at the revised 
settlemeut of 1871-72 :— - 
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From this it appears that the number of villages had in- 
creased by one-half and the total area by 113,839 acres, or near- 
ly 10 per cent. The irrigated area had increased by 42,033 


74,173 ores, or 47°4 per cent. in the saildba cultivation ; 
11,908, 386 ., of bandal cultivation ; and of 
$4132, 108 ,, of total cultivation. 

The causes of these changes were :—(1) Grants of waste 
land and location of new estates on them; (2) Extension of 
the inundstion canals ; (3) Failure of the river inun dations ; 
(4) Bad seasons. ‘he punishment inflicted in the Matiny 
(see page 49) no doubt affected the prosperity of some of the vil- 
iages ; and particularly of the Joya estates on the lower Sutlej, 


Before considering these causes the changes in the popula- 
tion of the different tahsils may be noticed. Thecensus of 1854 
showed the population to be 308,020. Adding 3,302 on account 
of villages received, and deducting 1,826 on account of villages 
transferred, there remain 309,496 persons as the former popnla- 


tion. The following table shows its distribution and the sub- 
sequent changes :— 
































——=— : SS: 
Porvratiox. Tnerense, 
Name of tahgil. z = tp * tear 

Formerly. |", isea. | Namber, Percentage, 

Gagera ne oma FS B1007 | 95.410 14,343 177 
Montgomery oe 7. oe 72.940 76,453 3,513 48 
Pakpattan ee pa bes 53,208 57,735 4,627 85 
Dipalpur .. ms vss | 103,981] 1208801  9F'B58 27-0 
ee ee -—_ —_—_—_- —— 

District Total ~| 300,496 319,497 | 49,941 1613 








The population remained stationary in the cis-Ravi sailéha 
tracts of Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle 
in Dipdlpur ; otherwise there was a general falling off in the 
sailaba tracts, and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated 
and canal circles, The increase in the parts of DipAlpur and 
Pakpattan irrigated by the canals was especially large. It was 


in theso parts that most of tha grants alluded to above had been 
made, 


These grants were allotments of Government. waste lands, 
y were made either to men of the district or to ontsiders 
who were shpposed to have claims on Government. In the for- 
mer case they were scarcely ever of large extent. The aren 
allowed was 50 acres if tho applicant prn to sink a single 
wheeled well, and 100 acres if a double-wheeled weli was to be 
constructed. In the latter case, the grants were rarely small, bat 
ranged from 500 to several thousand acres, Sinking wells 
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was quite a secondary consideration here. These applicants wonld Chapter V, B. 
have turned up their noses at land where canal-irrigation wasno® yang ind toad 
aysilable. What they wanted was a nice bit of low-lying land, e. 
with a jama of a few annas an acre, andas much canal water at® Grants of waste 
annas anacre as they chose; and they generally got it. Ofltands. Injurious 
course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to look results. 

out for tenants, and the simplest—indeed the only—way to get 

tenants was to decoy them away from the old established villager. 

To get an advance of money, to be nnder the protection of 

a man on good terms with the district officers, to have fine new 

land and lots of canal-water with rent below the average, were 

great things for the tenants ; and so he left his old landlord to 

shiftfor himself and settled withthe grantee. No wonder things 

looked very well at first. There was an increase of Tevenne and 

an apparent increase of cultivation. It was not long, however, 

before the mischief that was being done was perceived. The © 

migratory character of the tenant population has already been 

noticed at page 98, From the earliest days of our rale it had 

been a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers, and had repeat- 

edly been brought to the notice of the authorities Still grants 

were made, till in a district where barely one-third of the aren 

within village limits was under the plough, abont | 13,000 acres 

more were added to the lands clamouriag for cultivators to till 

them. When the injarious effect of these new grants on the 

older villages became clear, it was proposed to remedy them, 

not by stopping the grants, bat by 1 utting heavy burdens in 

the shape of revenue, and price of timber cleared away, on the 

lessees, But there wasa mania for acquiring land in these 

days; and land anywhere near the canal would have been taken 

on any terms. So this plan had little success in stopping 
applications, It succeeded, however, in ruining the applicants. 

The supply of water in the canals was not nnlimited ; and 

the later comers fonndit more difficult to get any; the land 

near the canal had been appropriated, and wore unfavourably 

situated plots had to be accepted. ‘I'he little capital of the 

applicants was swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenne, 

instead of being spent in sinking wells and making the land yield 

some return. In 1872, the Punjab Government directed that in 

future grants should be made only in special cases and after re- 

ference to Government. On inquiry during settlement operations 

in 1874 it appeared that 182 estates were lying unenitivated, or 

more than one estate in every twelve. Of these, 102 were new 

grants. .A few of the grants were then resumed on the lessees 

refusing to take up the new jamas. There were then 1,953 

wells lying idle, which could have been brought into use aba 

small cost, and would have given employment to 9,765 cultivat- 

ors and 11,718 yoke of bullocks. 


The great demand for land was, no doubt, chiefly caused by 
the extension of the inundation canals, and the enormous profits incahahee mesic 
madé by those who were lucky evough to have land within the 
influence of the new supply of water thus provided, which was 
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freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no matter what crop was 
grown. While the Khénwah and the Upper Sohig Canals were 
being extended, and the people on their banks were, in most 


Failure of the Lower places, making their fortunes, the villages on the lower (kuhnd) 


Sohig Canal. 


Failure of enilah, 


Rise in prices. 


Sohig were being ruined. ‘heir case is instructive, and shows 
how light jamas are no certain guard against deterioration. At 
the regular settlement, 26 villages on this canal were assessed 
at Rs. 3,613 mal and Rs. 1,209 abhidna. The cultivated area 
was 9,963 acres. In 1860-61, Rs. 20 per cent. were taken off 
the mal jama and added to abidna. This did no good. In 1866 
the cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assess- 
ment became necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 percent. 
and the abidna made fluctuating. Even in 1874 many of these 
villages were in bad condition. 


It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or 
the grants of waste lands would have done any serious mischief 
anywhere had the sailah not failed. If the sailih were to re-visit: 
tha river villages, all the well-irrigated villages would brenk 
down at once. All the enltivators would be off to the rivers. 
Tha tenants in canal villages would hesitate at first, but if 
the saildb showed signs of permanency, they would go too. 
Canal water is simply sailéb under more or less control, with 
advautages aud disadvantages due to this control. On the 
canal, as a role, only autumn crops can be raised and brought 
to maturity with canal water; cultivators have to pay for 
water and to assist in clearing ont the water-courses. On 
the river they escape the labour and payment, and can raise the 
more valuable spring crops. And in addition, the lands along 
the river offer better grazing groands than dothe more inland 
tracts. 1n 1871, when the Khanwah failed, and there was an 
nnusnal amount of sailib on the river-bauks in the one village 
of Dipalpur 70 tenasts abandoned their holdings and settled im 
river villages. ‘The nature of the seasons has already been 
discussed at page 21. 


The great rise in prices, which had taken place in this 
district as well as elsewhere, deserved the most attentive con- 
sideration. Where rents are not paid in cash, Lut in kind, without 
any reference to the money value of the share received by the 
jandlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more important to the 
person fixing a money assessment than itis in tracts where 
cash rents are the rale. The figures have been given already 
at page 178. The period of 16 years, from 1842 to 1856, may be 
locked on as that the prices of which would have boen regarded 
at the settlement of 1897 ; and the second period, from 1856-71, 
as subsequent to that settlement. Tho percentage of rise, in the 
second period, of average prices over those of the first -period 
is as regards— 

Cotton «. 37 percent.) China «= «BT per cont, 
jowar nek 23 in rT Wheat vial a7 - fi 
Bice ane 1 ni Gram Prt 15 a 


Eangni + H a 1) 
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On this point Mr, Purser wrote in 1874 :— Chapter V, B. 


“ Another question which arises ia, whether the landlord's share of the pro- Land and Land 
duce is large or smaller now than it used to be, Of course, the decresse in colti Revenue. 
vated area causes the actual income of the landlords to be smaller; but doea the pice in prices. 
income in kind now enjoyed by the proprictors bear the same proportion 
to that they enjoyed ot last settlement as the present cultivated area 
dota to the area then cultivated ? I think, if anything, itis less. More fodder 
has to be grown than formerly ; for cultivation has tua great extent forsaken 
the rivers where natural fodder was abundant, and has incressed in the inland 
partof Dipdilpor, where pasturage is scanty. Again the productive powers of 
the land cannot have boen improved by ten or twelve years’ more cropping. And 
the new gravts have tended to reduce the shore of the prodace obtained by tho 

prictors. No doubt, canal cultivation busto o considerable extent been sub- 
giicuted for sailds and bdrdad cultivation, Probably the cunal ia superior to the 
soildh ; though usually the kharif cannot hold itsground against the rahi; the 
change, as regarils the birdnd cultivation is certainly for the better. In any onse, 
as roard@ this matter, there ia nothing to warrant an increase of assessment.” 
| 


’ Tn 1868 the revised settlement was commenced under the  Eevision of settle- 
superintendence of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Roe, who assessed the ™™> bechchat 
Gugera and Moutgomery tahsils. In 1870 Mr. Purser was 
put in charge, who completed the work, and reported upon it in 
1874. Owing to the fact that the assessment was made by two 
different officers, and that changes were introduced during the 
operation in the system of settlement, the processes and results 
cannot be presented in as compact a form as is possible in the 
case of most other districts. But the following paragraphs, 
taken from the final report by Mr. Purser, give the most import- 
ant facts. Pages 156 to 219 of that report contain most detailed 
accounts of the several assezsment circles, of their condition 
at settlement, and of their past history, and of the basis and 
nature of the assessment of each. 


The system of entirely fixed assessments was maintained in Bivi tahefls. 
the Ravi tahsils at the revised settlement. The revenue rates ——— Pee. 
on which the assessments were based consisted— 


(1) Of alomp déidna per well in use which varied from 
Rs. 8 to Rs..12 in aifereot circles; (2) a rate on all land under 
cultivation (i.¢., cropped at the time of measurement) which 
ranged from 8 anunas to Re. 1 per acre; (8) a rate on all new 
fallow of 4annas or 6 annas per acre. 


The assessment circles into which Mr. Roe divided the ‘abst 


Gu 
Gugera tahsil were— ee 


Assessment circles. 
Cis-Révi—(1) Bet Purina Gugera—land dependirg mainly on saildb from 
: the Mivi, and lying next the Montgomery porgensh, 
(2) Bet Uréir—land depending mainly on eaildb from the Riivi, 
and lying next the Lahore district. 
(3) Shoméli Ganji—high banger land depending entirely on 
wells ; adjoining Bet Urar, but further inland. 


(4) Ganji Khéa containing only a few seattered wolla 
(5) Ganji Jandbi in the bdr, 


Trone-Rdvi—(1) Het Par—the soildd of the Bavi. 
(2) Chih Par—londs lying between the Deg and Ravi, 
(8) Deg—londs watered by, the Deg. 
(4) Sandal Bar—containing scattered wella, 
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Chapter V; B: The tuble below shows Mr. [oe’s assessment of tabnil 
snd tang OUSeT® ‘The initial demand shown in the last column was to 

sea ncsn ~ be increased after ten years by Rs. 4,204. Taking the tahsil 
Tahel Gngers, #8. Whole, there was an immediate redaction of Rs, 3,681, ov 
Assessment. 4-7 per cent, on the demand for 1870-71. LExtra cesses reduced 
the decreaso littl+ more ‘lan one per cent, while the adidinon 


of local rates mada the actual result au enhancement of the bur- 
den on the land— 
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Bhomall Ganj 

Gant Eke 

Ganjl Janwhi 

Teg an 

Chahi Pir call 

Bansal bor | | 

‘Total Wells 0.505 | 10,202) kon Bes | BER 

Total Purgasah ,., race | 70188 | g6270| 61,088 | erat] roses) 74a80 

Tohsii Mont. The assessment circles into which tahsil Montgomery waa 


gomery, Asaess. divided are thus described by Mr. Roe, in allusion to Mr. 
mbar Circle. E!phinstone’s division into four circles, consisting respectively 
of the sailab and chiAi lands on either side of the river:— 


“ A re-arrangement haa been mado of the sasesament circles. In the allo. 
vial or Hot chaks, oa they are now called, it was foond by experience that at each 
end of the parganah the estates wore superior to those in the middle; wceordingy 
ly on the Gugera side, the Bot Ndr Shab circle, and on the Multin side, the Bet 
Chichawatni circle, wore marked off, Ench of these circles contain lads on both 
sidesof the river. ‘The alluvial land in the eantre forma twu more Bet chake, the 
trang-Hivi the Bet Pir chak, and the cis-Ravi the Ket Harappa. As regards the 
well chaku, all the trans-R&vi wells lying beyond the Bet chek« have been formed 
as before into one agseksment circle, which ia called the Sandal Bircircle. On 
this side of the Ravi, the former chdb—chaki—Harappo had boen divided inte 
three circles, the wella being grouped according to their situation with reference 
to the high ridge of tho Ganji Hair; those lying to the north of this ridge forming 
the Ganji Shumali chak;-these tothe south, the Ganji Jangbi, and thor an the 
ridge itself, the Ganji Ehis, Theso chuka ara merely @ continuation of the 
Gugern chalks of tho same nome.” 


Tahstl] Mont The table below shows Mr. Roe’s assess nent. Taking the 
gomery. Assess. tahsil as a whole, there was a decrease iu toe initial ausessment 
mont. of Re. 6,219, or 7 per cent., which extra cesses reduced to 35 

percent. But.the demand was to be increased by Rs. 4,677 
after ten years, 
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= Ch apter n 
EartMates, rv, B 
SNERy = Land and Land 
Kamo of chat, Fe Bal ne Fa a Revenue 
= |= 2 - Toheil Mont- 
ae aye: E gomery. Assoes 
bs fe oF = “4 ment, 
| We He He. Re Ha, Ha. 
1. Bet Nir Shah 7) 30,137 28,270 22,787 | 939,545 24,704 | 28,401 
| 
2 Pet Chichawatni a 


8,460) 6,884) 6470 
$. Tet Warapps “t | 
4 TetPar ... aa 
5. Ganji Shumali 

G. Ganji Jonubi med 
7. Ganda) Chahi 
8 Ganji Khaa 


bah 


Total 


fee 





$4,174) 82,953 79,955 


——— 


Before assessing the two Sutlej tahsils, DipAlpur and Pak» Avsessment of 
pattan, in respect of the land Tabak be: a ca recente ae, ea et the 
decide the rates which were to be paid by the people for canal eS 
water, and the principles on which these rates were to be fixed 
and collected, Tho system adopted at the regular settlement 
described at pages 196 and 197 had not worked satisfactorily. 

The people had no object in ecouomising water ; and they wasted 
it. 1t was found that many villages were paying uext to nothing 
for their water, ‘lle canal tracts were not bearing anything 
like a fuir shure of the public burdens. And the revenue 
credited to the canals was far from equalling the expenditure 
incurred in keeping them up. It was also known that the 
prosperity of the canal tracts depended entirely on the canals; 
and that if the canals were abandoned, the country would re- 
lapse into jungle. It was therefore only fair that the canal 
rates should be raised. A good deal of correspondence took 
place on the subject; and the result was the adoption of the 
main principle of Mr. Vans Agnew's scheme. Each village 
was tu he nssessed ata eum which would represent what it could 
fairly pay from ita natural products, bdrdni and well cultivation. 
This was to be fixed land revenue, Besides this fixed jama, 
villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately, The 
aren irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measurements, 
and the rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown. If 
the crops did not come to maturity owing to the failure of the 
canal, no dbiina was to be paid. In case of partial failure of 
crops, partial remissions might be made. Lands irrigated by 
lift were to pay half the rates fixed for lands irrigated by flow. 
The amount payable each year was to be announced to the 
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Chapter V,B- lambarddrs by the canal officer. Tha proposed arrangement 
Land and Tana “85 ®80ctioned with some modifications. No portion of the 
Revenue. fluctuating revenue waa to be credited as proposed to the canal 
Asseaement of Cepartments; but there were to be “three eub-heads under the 
cans! lands in the general head of land revenue. Under the first of these sub- 
Sutlo] Tobsila. heads will be shown the fixed Lirdni assessment, or the rate 
which would be leviable on unirrigated land ; under the second 
the fixed assessment on lands irrigated by wells; while under 
the third sub-head will be shown the fluctuating revenue 
derived from lands irrigated by canals. ‘This last will be the 
umount which the irrigation department will be entitled to 
show in their administration: departmental accounts as the 
financial result of the canals under their charge.” The rates 
adopted are given below. 
Assigoments of Jugirdérs were to receive the whole revenue of their 
ake villages credited under the first two sub-heads, and one half of 
that shown under the third sub-head, the other half represent- 
ing approximately what would elsewhere be separately charged 
Extra cesses of as water-rete. As regards cesses, it was decided that the peo 
canal revenue. ple in this tract should only pay at half the ordinary rates for 
the— 
(1) Potwdri's cess, 
(2) Lambarddr's cess, 
(3) Alalambarddr's coaa, 
(4) Zoilddr's coaa, 
and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an 
amount equal to that paid by the people, Formerly only the 
patwari’s cess was realized on the dbidna jama, fixed or fluctn- 
ating. Subsequently the local cess also was charged on the 
fixed abidna. This rule was to apply to jdgir villages also, 
The other authorized cesses were to be paid on, and over avd 
above, the entire Government demand by the oceupanta of land. 
Water-rates. The rates sanctioned in 1874 were for five years only ; revis- 
ed rates were sanctioned by the Government of India with effect 
from the kharif crop of 1880, and continued in force up to 
Kharif 1897; they were as follows :— 

















Claas, Crop Crop. Baie pee 
-——SeS re mmm | mr ee —————— 
ita, A 
Kanga a pe i 
Rice ror cr 
|B (f 24 a((ee = Sl 
Chillies (red pepper) ... | | = \\ area “ uN 
J) 3fotk asa oo | 4 12 
Cotten. - 1 )| Todds are ase r 
in cee on = hie we a | 
Til 1 = 0 not otherwise taeotinn- 
Hemp anh ase il + oa F | 
All reli cropa sas | 3 
Indian corn (maka)... ) v4 Piantarions ., aes 1 
Bijra oa = Werwtablea ... oe 
tits | an hie 1.3 Fallow tani ., ve 
Jieur ne st | yt | Lande ploughed bat not O10 
Charri ee en )| serrn ad ads 
| : Girnaaee Prat 








Nors.—The abore rates were for fow irrigation, Irrigation by tit was charged at balf 
the above mjes, 
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As arule, the rabi crops can get only one watering, which 
is not sufficient to bring them to maturity, and recourse is ha 
to well irrigation ; on this account the rate was fixed low. On 
the same principle the light rate on sugarcane is explained. 


In actual practice remissions for failed crops have been 


allowed only in the kAarif ; the canals not being responsible for 
the ripening of the rai crops. 


‘A brief description of the arrangements for irrigation from 
the Sutle] Inundation Canals may conveniently be given here. 
On the Khinwah and Upper Sohég Canals there is but little 
irrigation by jhallara, but a good deal on the Lower Sohag-Pira 
in Dipélpur. Ifa village wants canal water ithas to apply for 
an opening into the canal. This opening is called a muhana. 
In fixing the position of the opening the people are guided 
by the fact that the country slopes down from north to south 
and from east to west. Water-courses are always called chhara, 
but really there are twokinds, the chhar and the takki, The 
size of the opening of the takki is half that of the chhar. The 
brick opening of a chhdar ia 2feet broad by 4 feet high; 
that of a takki was | foot broad by 4 feet high. Thusa 
takki gets about halfastuch wateras a chhar. But it was 
found that it was not possible to clean out an opening only 
1 foot broadand perhaps 15 feet long ; so the opening was 
made 2 feet square. This ingenious arrangement gave a takki 
almost as much water os a chhar, When applying for an 
opening the estimated cost of making the brick head has 
to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes the head 
and refunds any balance there may be, The land required 
for the water-course from the canal to the irrigating village is 
obtained by agreement or under the Act. It has hitherto been 
the custom for it to remain the property of the original owners, 
who take the trees and spontaneous products on the banks of 
the water-course, and have a right of re-entry on the chhar be- 
ing abandoned, while the irrigators have a right of occupation 
in the land transferable with the land irrigated from the water- 
course. When a chhir is owned by more than one village, the 
water is divided according to the expenditure incurred by each. 
Bach village is entitled to a certain number of turns or varia 
lasting 24 hours each or fractions of such period. The village 
nearest the canal gets the first turn, the next villagethe second 
and soon ; but if the supply is short, the length of the vart may 
be reduced ; and a village losing its turn is entitled to get the 
first turn when the canal runs again. The expenditure of each 
village is usually distributed equally over the wells, and then 
the wells share equally in the irrigation; or-it is distributed 
according to the shares held in the village, and each man 
receives his share of the irrigation according to his payments. 
The well nearest the canal has the first turn. Turns last 
from 6 to 24 hours; but may be less, if there isa short supply, 
The shares in the irrigation belonging to each well are 
distributed according to the shares held in the well. As 


Chapter V, B. 
Land and Land 
“Revenue. 


Water-rates, 


Canal management. 
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Chapter V, B. regards clearances, the canal department cleans out the canals 
Land and Land and the main distributing channels (rAjwAhs) and the brick 
Revenue. 


openings, The people have to effect the clearances of their 
chhars, 


= 


Silt clearances. As agrest deal of silt is brought down, the chhars hava. 


nsually te be cleared ovt two or three times in the year. The 

owners are responsible for the firat clearance ; but the tenanta 

have to join in the others, on getting two meals a day. Only 
, : the first mile of the chhdr requires much clearing ont. Caluirs are 
) . commonly cleaned hy ora or ows, who here seem to be pro- 
fessional navvies. The usual payment averages 3 annas per 
hundred cubic feet. And the cost of clearance may be put 
at l0 annasper acre irrigated. The canal officer distributes 
the water among the chhars as he sees ft. Many of these 
ckhars are long and winding, and much water is wasted in them 
by evaporation and percolation. Their number is also needlessly 
larga, for each village prefers, and in the past has been allowed 
to have, # separate water-course instead eons joint ona shared 
with other villages. Efforts are being made by the canal 
officers to remedy this state of things which in principle id 
decidedly objectionabie. 


Tahsil Dipilpnr. The assessment circles into which Mr, Purser divided 
Assessment circles. Tindlpur are thus doscribed by him :— 


“Liontenant Elphinstone’s & assessment circles wero :—Ist, the river chok 
or villages benefitting from the overilow of the Sutlej; 2nd, chak Basirpor, or 
tract between the Khanwsh canal and river saildb; rd, chak Hujra, or 
villages irrigated by the apper portion of the Khinwah canal; 4th, chak 
Dipalpor irrigated by the southern portion of the Khanwah ; Sth, chak Shergarh, 
na circle of vilinges irrigated by walia in the north-western part of the parganah, 
The villages transferred from Chanian were not included in any of those circles, 
At the present settlement the river chat was broken up into two circles, the Sutle] » 
cherdi and Sutlej lahondi, There it moch more burani and less ecilaha onltivation 
(in the former}, and the popalation is mare purely Watta than in the Intter. The 
Bet chahi circle corresponds closely with the Basirpur chet. There are many new 
estates in it, ond a considerable ares ia irrigated by the two Soh4y canals, Bat tho 
mainstay of the cnoltivation ia well-irrigation. There ia a large proportion of 
Watton villages in this tract, The Naya Nahri chak consista of new estates and 
some of the transferred Pakpattan villages, at the end of the Khiowah canal. 
Khatris, Kambohe, Aroras and Arnins predominate here, Tho Purana Nabri. 
chak, so called to distinguish it from the newer circle, corresponds to the former 
Hujraand Dipalpar chaks, Most of the estates aro owned by tho anme tribes aa 
in the Naya Nohri chek, bot tho agricoltarista out-nomber the traders hero 
while the contrary ia the case as regards the new circle, In both theao chake thera 
‘ia mach sitend soil, Elaetbhero gasra is more common. Tho Shergarh chak 
how been retained. Another chak, the Ganji Janibi, has been formed out of 
some of the Pikpattan villages and new granta in the western curner of the 
tuhsil, ‘This chak ia undeveloped ; water is moch deeper from the surface than in 
Shergach; the agricultural population consists chiefly of Kambohs and Arains. 
Thers are some Arora, In Shergarh most of the estates aro owned by 
Sayade, Tho Chuoian villages have been incorporated with the chats adjoining 
them.” 3 


Taheil Dipalpur. Mr. Parser thus described the rates and assessments of the 


Cena and assess- Dipdlpur tabsil :— 
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“The rates adopted in the non-canal tracts were :— Chapter V, B. 
| Revence Rates. Revenue. 
Name of chal, a Sprang fos pens 
| On wolls. | Om ulti) o, jcaig mentee 


Builej Uhendi Fenian rota 
Sut J chardi eee ona 


Gini 2 2 42 














“In the canal chaks the rates adopted were-—(1) A banjer rate of one anna 
oneach acre of cultorable and jadid of the mdlguzari aren, (2) A birdad rate 
of eight annason each acre of bdrdni cultivation. (8) A well rate of Rs. 50 on 
each donble-wheeled well, and Rs. 30 on each tingle-wheeled well in the Purina 
Nahrichok; of Re. 45 and Re. 25 on double and sing!e-wheoled wells, respectively, 
im tho Bet Chihi chek; and of Ke. 40 ood Re. 22-8 in the Naya Nahri chalk, 
on the same classes, respectively, of wells. The points considered in fixing 
these rites were the depth of water from the turface, the nomber of yokes, 
the character of the agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the 
wells, ag regarda the likelihood of trenching on capital or not. 


thins -— 


Re. <A, P. 
Porana nahbri 1 +2 i- ae 47,390 1 0 
Bet chahi ave us a on 14,004 12 0 
Naya nahri avd 7 ius <a 3,027 11 O 
Bolte} Thandi a“ ave foi ab 14,006 0 0 
Suite} chardi ry ses 1 kad 9,600 0 O 
Shergarh ca” ea A Ufa 4513 0 0 
Gunji janibi i is 1240 0 0 


“The canal revenne was in future to fluctunte. So only an estimate of ita 
amonnt could be made, Our return showed in the whole tahs{l 69,146 acres of 
sahrié and 35,120 acres of chaht-nahri land, A total of 94,268 acres beneGted fram 
the canals. The canal retarna showed an average irrigation of about 10,000 seren 
lesa. In my report on the new system of assessing canal lands, I assumed the 
canal area at 60,000 acres, cultivated with the different crops in the proportion 
given by Mr. Palmer, the Superintending Engineer, Tho autimated income was 
Tes, 1,023,312 on 69,000 acres. I retuined this eatimate, becouse I anticipated a 
considerable falling-off ut first in canal cultivation, owing to the new and in- 
creased rates, and a permanent falling-off in the area onder the highly taxed rice, 
which would cause a reduction in the income, even if the place of rico were 
taken by another crop, thoogh the mensnrementa woold have Wirminted o 
Moré sanguint catimate. 

"Tho estimated resulta of the ne 
Es, 63,390, and may be shown thus :— 


Bs. 
Present fixed land revenue Va at mi we = 00-287. 
Present fixed dbidna Me ‘cis ‘ise we «= 77,106 
Fluctuating dbidac ae te ine iat ne 7579 
Present revenue ... a ey ai =A ow «153,972 
Proposed fixed revenne ... —.., w= 0s 2 EROBD 
Estimated fluctusting revenne ;,, = + . os 108,315 
Estimated revenne or, aro sak oe 60s, LT OR 


Increase ,., 


ean aah a5 


La LiL fee 63,390 





“The demand at sanctioned rates amounted to Ra, 1,15,050.8-0 made up Proposed revenis 


Fite jana. 


Canal revenue. 


W figessmenta wore a net increase of eresprect= rowulte 


now rates, 


CO —————— ~-—— — — ¢].. * >= 2 oe eee 
aq . 
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vy. “The Jamas actually announced differed somewhat from those proposed. 
SMAPS Be wt Teennseenaned Be ANSI ng a See cr 
james L A ¥ 
Land and tbe given in the Sutlej chardi chak. Progressive jamas amount to Re. 301 
after S years; Ra. 3,659 after 10 yours; Rs, 76 after 15 years, The kdmil jama 
Jamas netually an-¢)0n will be Rs. 1,20,157, a net increase of Re, 10,742-1-0 over the revenue of 
nouncerl. S. 1930 (a.v. 1878-74). Progressive jamas are caused chiefly by the non-expiry 
Progressive jamas, of the periods of lease of new grants. 

Ceaser. “ The cesses have been increased by Ra. 2-8-0 per cent. asin Pékpattan, 
and, besides, the patwarts’ pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 5 per cent. 
} It averaged formerly Ba. 4-4-0 per cent. The cesess now amount to Bs. 20-12 

per centum. ”” 


| Tuhstt Pak Pattan, The assessment circles into which Mr. Purser divided tahsil 
Assessment circles. Pakpattan are described in the following extract :— 


“ Lieutenant Elphinstone divided the tahsfl into four assessment circles 
or chaks: the nahri, consisting of villages within the influence of the canal ; the 
chahi, consisting of inland villages. completely out of the inflaence of the canal 
or river; the saildba, a narrow strip along the Sutlej; and the mashevile sai 

a group of villages near the centre of the tahsfl, between the sailaba and chi 

. : chaks, which occasionally got some saildb, and in which the soil was kept moiat, 
by the vicinity of the river. These divisions were practically maintained at 
| 


——— 


call 

the present Settlement ; for though the sailaba chak was divided into two 

the Sutlej chardi and lhandi, and the chdhi was divided into the mutaferm& ant 
| bdngar chdhé chaks ; yet, in both cases, the differences in the sub- : 
) not such as to call for different revenue rates. The chuks formed at the present 

settlement were the aahri; the Sutlej chardfand thandi; the bet chdhi, corres- 

ponding to the old mashmila suildtea; the bdngarchdhi forming the eastern 

portion of the old chdhi chuk ; while tho western portion was represented by 

the mutaferrit chAdhi circle. Ido not think the Bet Chahi chek derives any 

benefit now from the river. The soil in the bangar chdhi chak ig rather inferior 


to that in the mutafarrik chdhi chak, but water is 9 feet nearer the surface. In 
the Sutlej [Aandi circle the people are mostly Joyas; in the cherdi circle 
Wattds. The former is not so settled asthe latter, and has grazing 
ihc 
he assessment of tahsil P&kpattan is thus described by 
ments, 


“ For revenue rates I assumed the followiog :-— 





Revence Rates. 









Mutafarrik chibi | 


ue 


In the following form are shown the principal james considered i assessing 
with the rates at which they fal\ on the area of cultivation — as 
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; Chapter V. “Tho jamas in tho canal circle do not inclade the abiana it was proposed 
F wd Se: to take in fatare, The revenue ratea submitted for sanction fave a decreas 
Land and Land of Fs. 2,654 on the rent-roll of 4.0. 1871-72, or about 5 per cent. These 


Revenue. 


Proposals were sanctioned for allthe circles, except the nahri, by His Honor 
the Lientenant-Governor. As regards the nahri circles, ordera were issued to 
adopt the plan proposed for the Dipdlpur canal tracts ond already described. 
The rates finally adopted in the nahri circle were one anna per acre on cultur. 
able and jadid, annas § peracre on bareni cultivation, and Bs, 40 on each 
double-wheeled well, and Hs, 20 on each single-whecled well. 


Revenue finally mi “Tn this final assessment I did not go so low aa the revenue rate jama; 


Progressive james : 
canal rerenuc, 


Final result of 


sessment. 


Periald of Bottle. 
ment. 


assessed the tahsil at He. 50,353, being a reduction of Ea. 1,7720n the 
rent-roll of 8. 1929. In the nahri circle the introduction of the new system 
of canal ratea resulted in a decrease of Ra, 521, instead of an increase of Rs. 640 
given by the revenue rates first proposed. This reduction is merely nominal, 
and will be more than made up by the increased ubiana. The following now 
crsees were imposed :— 


Re. A. P. 
Zaildar's cea ery 140 «. I © O per cant. 
Aig lambordar’s nese ,, stp ran -« 1 0°06 _ 
Postal cess i i ies «a 8 S05 3 


The local cosa at Hs, 6-4 per cont. was already in farce. 

* After five years tho present revenne will increase by Re, 184, and after 
10 years, by Ee. 965,0n account of progressive james, One main reason for 
thia future increase is, thot at present the leases of somo of the new grants 
have not expired. The returns show 4,674 acres irrigated by canals. Theda 
would pay now about Ra. 2400 abiena. In future they will pay about Bs. 7,000. 
So tho new nseesamonts, 02 o whole, result in o net increase of actual revenue 
of nearly Bs, 3,000," 

The actual result of the assessment of the four tahsils is 
given below. Asregards the Navi tahsils, the decrease refers 
to the rent-roll of 8. 1927 (4.n. 1870-71); as regards Pakpattan, 
to that of S. 1929 (a.m. 1872-73); and the imerease, as reg 
Dipalpur, to that of 8. 1930 (a.p, 1873-74) :— 


























4 | = Ss | Paoomesstrz 
E = | i : Coe Arr 
Mame o!tahsil, © = i i 
Biz 3i3 
S | = i 
a | = = # c 
—= —_——_—— ee Sra re 
Gugera oe. oni] Fay 77) 3,621 
Montgomery ret} 7,055) f,2) 37) 1 pe 
Pik patian wae 0 owt | | SL ex | 16 o| i aid 
Lipulpir , | 120,415) 1,180 ta) 3 120,187)... (L0rma 
Tol  ... S429 7 A) 9,18,750,11,568 6,616) 1,075/12,196¢ral 923,008 2 hee 11,480 














The reau!t was an initial net decrease of Rs, 4,952 with a 
final net increase of Rs, 9,297. The new jama fell at the 
rate of annas 14 per acre on the cultivated area as shown in 
the completed returns. ‘The jama of the regular settlement, as 
given in the printed report, was Rs, 3,03,520 exclusive of dbidna. 
This fell at the rate of annas 11-9 per acre on the cultivated 
area of 409,059 acres given in the same statement. 

The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tabsils 
Were sanctioned for aterm of 20 years, from rif 1871-732. 
Mr. Roe stated that he considered the ussessments “ decidedly 
high as they had been fixed, not on present cultivation, but 
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on whatit was hoped that cultivatien would be.” The assess- 
ments of the Dipdlpur and Pékpattan tahsils were sanctioned 
fora term of 20 years, from Kharif 1873-74. 


Shortly after the introduction of the revised settlement 


changes in river inundation began to take place in the Ravi 
tahsils. Early in 1879 the Financial Commissioner marched chsitg, 


through part of the R4vi riverain, He found widespread 
distress due tothe failure of sailib and to the consequent 
desertion of tenants, and many estates expressed a wish forthe 
introduction of fluctuating assessments. In October 1879 Mr. 
Purser was deputed to the district to frame proposals for the 
reduction of a system of fluctuating assessment in the Ravi 
riverain villages. After some modification of his proposals the 
system sanctioned by Government in 1880 was as follows :-— 


(a) A fixed assessment at from 1 to 14 annas per acre 
on all cultivated and culturable land. — 


(6) An dbidna of Ha, 10 per well in use during the 
year. 


(ec) Floctuating crop rates as under :— 
(J) Jballari crop Rs. 1-10-0 per acre. 


(2) Allcrops on lands newly brought under culti- 
vation for the first two years, 12 annas 
per acre. 

(3) All other crops Re. 1-8-0 per acre. 

Crops irrigated by wells were in addition to the dbiama to 
pay rates (2) or (3). Subsequently the abidndé was reduced to Rs, 6 
or Rs. 7 per well according to the depth of water level. In Gugera 
17 and in Montgomery 50 estates accepted the above system of 
fluctuating assessment in the early part of 1850. Between that 

ear and 1885 modifications were constantly introduced. Early 
in 1881 Sir James Lyall while marching through the tract found 
that the abidna rate in some cases pressed heavily on the wells, 
and that the uniform crop rates of Re. 1-8-0 per acre pressed 
unduly on the inferior kharif crops. Consequently in 1882 
Government sanctioned the abolition of the adhiana rate and the 
adoption of the following revised rates :— 


Per acre. 

Ea. @. pe 

Dofasli ion ira a2 nk oe o« 3 & O 

Chibi and Jhallari oe eee O20 

Sailaba =e ian pe it iat «a ft 8 0 
New cultivation, and Gil, moth, ming, mark and 

rao is v O12 0 


It was also directed that When more than one-third of a 
crop sown on flooded or unirrigated land failed, a proportionate 
remission should be given, 

_ In 1855, on the recommendation of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, Government sanctioned the reduction of the fixed charge on 


Chapter V, B. 
Revenne. 
Introduction of 


flnctuatiog 
t into 


aagece- 
Ravi 
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Chapter ¥, B. cultivated and culturable areas in villages paying tirnt to a rate 


Revenue. 
Introduction 


assess. Fate 
Raviyears, and by old wells restored for two years, from the date of 


fluctoati 
ment into 
tahails. 


from 9 pies to one anna per acre; the chahi and jhallari, and 
the sailab rates being at the same time reduced to Re, 1-8-0 and 
Re. 1-6-0 peracre, respectively. It was also direated that half 
s wera to be charged on crops irrigated by new wells for five 


the starting of the well, In 1884 the Financial Commissioner 

(Colonel Davies) after marching through the Ravi riverain 
authorized the reduction of the rate for the fixed assessment of 
the culturable area to 9 pies per acre and sanctioned the following 
reduced crop rates for the fluctuating assessment : — 


Per cere. 
Ea. a. p. 
Chihi and jhallari 1 4 oO 
Bailéba eee “ee 1 0 0 
Dofaali ans a a zoo 
New cultivation ... ak o 8 0 


In February 1887 it was decided that the fixed assessment 
on cultivated and culturable area should beabolished, that all 
new cultivation should be charged at 8 annas per acre for the 

Etwo years, and all other cultivation at one rupee per acre ; 
that all crops harvested or cut for fodder should be charged, 
dofasli crops were to be exempted. Crops, if irrigated by new 
wells, were to be assessed at half rates for five years, if by old 
restored wells, for two years. This system was to be applied to 
all estates then under fluctuating assessment, with a discre- 
tion to extend it to any other estates which might apply 
thereafter for its application to them. Upto and inclusive of 
1885-86, 67 estates in the Havitahsils were under Hoctuating 
assessment. In subsequent years their number was as follows 
up to 1892-93, the end of the term of the revised settlement ; 


Year. No. of estates wader 
fuctuoting aesesi- 
men, 
1886-57 130 4 
1857-55 152 
1685-5) 202 
1830-90 a5 
1890-91 2G 
1801-93 + “0m ait im lt a 28 
1802-03 ae ia ‘in ‘its ie 264 


The relief given by the system of fluctuating assessment 
as finally adopted may be gauged from the following figures :-— 





No. of entnlea |. 4. Average annual 


: Fixed assceemen 2 
under floctnat- ; Hoctnating amass. 
Tahsil. ing asectement | of revised sottle- ment, 1880-00 to 
in 1892-03, mans, | 1RO2-96 
ay es ee ss | ee ee 
20 ae ass 
Gouger sae one pil i, LOS 
Montgomery 10 us 165 62,161 16,306 
Total wa | Ce ay an | 31,163 
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Excluding the 264 estates mentioned above, in the re- 
mainder of the Kivi tahsils the system of wholly fixed asress- 
ment was maintained up to the expiry of the revised settle- 
ment in 1892-93. Collections appear to have been difficult and 


Chapter 7, 8B. 
Revenue. 
Totreduetion of 


remissions fairly frequent, Their assessment in 1892-93 stood See: ‘Assess 


as follows :— 


—_——— ee 


Tahsil. Fixed, Finetusting. Total. 








Tit} Mes. Wl Res ee ee 
Guogera one Hit 45,550 16,550 4,7 1G 
Montgomery ... aa 32,538 24,067 60,006 
Total oi 73,004 42,027 1,211,621 


In the Sutlej tahsila the new Sob4g Para Colony establish- 
 edin the years 1888-9] was, except for the payment of a fixed 
malikana of Re. 1 per 10 acres, placed under wholly flactuating 
assessment. Consolidated land revenue and canal water-rates 
per acre of crop were sanctioned by Government of India in 
1887. They were as follows :-— 








2 Tica tae Ptr rey rH 4 Oo a o oO | a 4 ca] 

Canal irrigated; Other khari/ crops ou | O 4 O] 112 0) 2 0 Oo 
Allrabicrope oo. w | O12 0] 1°0 0] 212 © 

All crops not irrigated byth e canal «= | O12 0 ast 012 0 


a 





————S 


For crop failures in the kharif harvest proportionate 
remissions of the above rates were to be given; as regards the 
rabi rates it was decided in 1890 that in holdings provided with 
wells remissions might be given if the rabi crops failed entirely, 
and remissions in proportion to outturn in seasons of decided 
failure of winter rains. Rabi crops receiving irrigation from 
new Wella were to be charged 6 annas in place of 12 annas per 
acre land-revenoe. The average anoual demand for land- 
reveDle assessed on the colony during the five years ending 
1895-26 under the above system was Rs, 16,996 after deducting 
the remissions of half rahi rates on crops irrigated by new wells. 
‘The demand for water-rates and malikdna during the same 
period averaged Rs. 44,654 and Rs. 6,518, respectively. The 
asgegSment of the Sutlej tahsils immediately before revision was 


inte BRévi 


Changes in the 
Sutlej inhale, 
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Chapter V, B. as follows. The fixed assessments are rile eee and 
at 1897-98 for Dipalpur and Pakpattan respectively; the flnctant- 
at et ing ta for 1897-98 :— 


Changes in the 
Sutlej tabslle, 





Tabsil. Fixed. | Fluctuating. Total. 





—r 
7 








———— a a Se. ff aa 





Hes. Ra. Re. 
Dipalpar cae ey 1,532,886 2.748 1,985,634 
Pakpattan ak =F 65,973 21,752 67,7265 
Total “a | 198,859 | 24,500 223,359 


For a detailed account of the progress of the district dur- 
ing the term of the revised settlement reference may be made 
to the assessment reports and the final report of the recent 
settlement. 


Ravision of settle- In the original plan of operations under which the 
ment, 1892-09: recent revision of the settlement of the district was carried 
Ravi out itwas decided that the district should be dealt with 
piecemeal ; the two Ravi tahsils being taken op first and 

on their completion those on the Sutlej. The re-settlement 

of the Ravi tahsils was commenced at the end of 1891 under 

the superintendence of Mr. Donie, Deputy Commissioner. 

He left the districtin February 1892. In November of the 

same year Mr. Kennedy, as Deputy Commissioner, took charge 

of tha settlement, and carried out the re-assessment of the two 

Ravi tabsils. Only a very partial re-measurement of the tract 

was considered necessary. 


Atsessment The Montgomery tahsil was divided into three assessment 
circles. circles, viz.,the Bet, or riverain tract, and the Sandal and 
Ganji Bér circles to the north and south of the riverain tract, 
respectively. In the Gugera tahsil the riverain tract was 
divided into two circles, the Bet Urdr on the south and the Bet 
Par on the north of the Ravi; there was also a Sandal Bar and 
a Ganji Bar circle as in Montgomery ; and in addition the tract 
traversed by the Deg Nala, betweenthe Sandal Bar and the 
Bet Pir circle, was formed into the Deg circle. 


System of assess- _ For the Bet circles the system of assessment adopted was 
ment. to impose a fixed demand on wells and the lands attached to 
them, and fluctuating rates on mature crops grown outside well 
areas. In the Bir and Deg circles the assessment was wholly 
fixed except that crops irrigated from the Deg canal were 
put under fluctuating assessment. A certain amount of fixed 
demand was imposed on the waste in all circles except. the Deg. 
It wasalsc decided that in all circles the fixed ussessmont on 
wells which should become unfit for use should be remitted, 
and that new wells should be assessed after certain perioda of 
exemption. 
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The new assessment imposed by Mr. Kennedy from Rabi Chapter V, B- 
1894 is compared below with the previous one ; which in thecase 7.14 454 Tang 
of the Bet circles was tho average of the four years, 1889-90 to “Revenue. 
1892-93, and in the others that of 1292-93 :— New eammenent. 


| Froavioun 
| OY Leritiie 





New AsussuEsT, 




























es Assegament circ] a 
4 peloating 
a Fixed. | (estimate), Total, 
a ——= = | 
i Ba, Ka. Ra, Ris. 
O | Bet ee | 5007 30,0) O7, TO | 73,703 
© | Sandal Ber | oat 1,175 avert + 1,175 
=] Ganji Har +4 l,aoe / aes se * 
Total —..,| 43,173 5a 00 | a7 ,708 76,bud 
Bet Urar 16,008 14,725 | S138 | 
Bet Par 21, UE 14,091 | 35,175 














Total Bet clrele | 40,008 


——. 











Grows. 


‘Der | 0700 12,590 or2 19,408 
Sacdal Bir ,.. | Dri 1 fel Pr 1531 
Ganji bir. ..| 5,7oo 10, 550 a 10,8503 


i eee a se Oe i OO 


Total 60, re 


— ss 


Total Raviiahalla ... pasar? 











a SSS 
The announcement of Mr. Kennedy’s assessments pro- Revision of new 

duced considerable discontent in the Gugera and Montgomery nascasmionte. 
tulsils, and led toa certain amount of agitation. In October 
1894 it was decided that so- far os the Bet circles were 
concerned, they should be revised by Mr. Fagan, who had 
succeeded Mr. Kennedy as Jleputy Commissioner, and 
was also in charge of the settlement of the Sutlej tahsila, 
The revision was completed in January 1896. It was 
decided that the system originally adopted should, as far as 
possible, be adhered to. ‘The fixed assessments on the 
well areas wera reduced and revised on the basis of the 
area of crops: which it was estimated that the wells of 
individual estates conld mature in the year without the aid of 
river water; any area of mature crops actually grown on well 
areas in excess of such estimated area being liable to fluctuat- 
ing assessment at a rate uniform for all crops, which varied in 
different tracts from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 peracre. A purely 
fluctaating assessment was retained for crops outside well arens ; 
such crops wera divided into three classes; the rates for 
which were, respectively, Re. 1-8-(, Re, 1-2-0 and Re. 0-12-0 
per acre ; superior crops, such as rice, cotton, fil, wheat, were 
put in the first class, medium cropa, jaar, maize, barley and, 
gram inthe second, and others in the third. The fixed ossess- 
ments on waste were retained, but were considerably reduced, 
The resalts of the revision as compared with those of ‘Mr. 
Kennedy’s assessment were as follows :— 
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The actual fluctuating assessments imposed since the Chapter V, B. 
revision have been as follows:— ; 


3 = ees Revenue. 
. Estimated atrevision — «. on on os a06 Revision of 
® As actually oaseased, Kharif-Rabi 1695.96 ... 19,953 abeea 
%. Ditto ditte 1806-07 ... 18959 
4, Ditto ditto 1897-98 .. 56/604 
Average ofthreeyears aw oe $31,852 


The average has been so much below the estimate because 
1895-96 and 1896-97 were abnormally bad years for sailab. That 
of 1897-98 wasmoch better, but still below average. Suspen- 
sions of the fixed demand under the new assessment had 
to be extensively given in the Ravi tahsils in the years 1895-95 
and 1896-97, and to some extent in 1897-98. At the end of the 
latter year the amount under suspension was Rs. 17,163. 

The re-settlement of the Sutle] tahsils was commenced at Revision of settle- 
the beginning of 1894, and lasted till Febroary 1899. It was Ment, 1802-99 : 
conducted ly Mr, Fagan. Though only ave partial re-measure- Sutlej tahails. 
ment had been contemplated in the original plan of operations 
it was in practice found needful to re-measure and re-map every 
estate in both tabsile. 

Each talisil was divided into four assessment circles which A gsesement 

followed generally the existing naturel sub-divisions ; they were circles, 
(j}abdr or upland circle; (it) the canal-irrigated tract divided 
into two circles, viz., the Khanwah and the Sohadg in Dipélpur 
and the Khanwah-Sobig and Sobdg-Pira in Pékpattan ; (ii) a 
Bet or riverain circle. 

The theoretically estimated half-net assets of the two Half net assets. 
tahsils are shown in the following table :— 

















DirPaALrug. PAEPATTAS. Bor TAWSILS. 
a 2S ee 
Assessment |Half oe Assessment 
cirele. associa. circle, 

He. 

Bir a 0, ok 

——_ SS —— —_—_—_—=—O——— 

Ehinwah... 91,335) Khinwah-Sohig, 








Bohig oon ee | 1,20,1 Soh4g-Pira eas 
Schig-Pira colony 5,005 | Schig-Para colony, 


——— =" - —<$<— =e 
Total Sohdg circle | 1,25,108] Total Sobig-Para 
cirele. 














Bet a eae 31,45 








Chapter V, B. 


Revenue. 
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The main features of the system of assessment adopted for 
the Sutlej tahsils were as follows : —(i) A fixed assessment was 
imposed on each estate based on the average area of well-irrigated 


System of assess. 80d birdni cultivation. In cases where the waste area was arge 


ment adopted, 


New asscsamcnt, 


a certain amount of fixed demand was imposed on jt also; (ii) all 
lands which receive canal-irrigation will be cLarged harvest by 
harvest with occupier’s rates on the mature crop area, the rates 
varying with the class of crops and being liable to quinguennial 
revision, Sach lands will also be assessed with a canul-advantage 
land-revenue rate on the area sown without reference to the suc- 
cess or failure of the crop, dofasli area being exempt. Both occu- 
piers’ rates and canal-advantage rate will be assessed whether 
the land receives well-water in addition to can al-irrigation cr not. 
The present occupier’s rates, introduced from Rabi 1898, are— 


Crops, Fate per acre, 
Ha. a, p. 
Rice, gardens, pepper ee / 3 40 
Cotton, sugarcane, melons, til, Lemp 240 
All other kbharif ropa ere +52 oni eon | 4 i 
All mature mobi crops, plantations, vegetables .. L O 0 
Failed rabi crops and prassca . O Bo 


The canal-ndyantage (land-revenue) rate varies from aasess- 
ment circle to assessment circle, the limits being 7 annas and 
Re, 1 per acre in Pakpattan, and 8 annas and 12 annas in 
Dipalpur; (iit) all sailab und abi jhallari) cultivation which 
dees nut receive well irrigation will be subject to a flactoating 
assessment imposed on the area of crops matured. The rates 
sanctioned for this assessment are as follows :-— 

















: Assesament Claus of 
Tikueti, circle, | enliipatio A Rate Per acre. 
4 $<, Se as. SS 
, Ha. a, p. 
Dipdlpur’ vee | Bet acs occ Salli { a a ela Bao 
| Abs a on ol: 0 
{ Bar erry ee Superior... 1 8 u 
Pakpattan ... «4 | Sohég Para... Sailib 

i Bet... eS Hl Inferior ... 014 0 
Abi Po a Ol4 oO 


Se Oe 


Superior crops are rice, til, cotton, wheat and tobacco ; 
inferior crops comprise all others. Dofesli erops are not 
charged except that if superior cro follows an inferior one 
ag dofasli, the difference hetween the Fuperior and inferior 
rates is assessed on the former, Tha occasional cultivation 
which takes place on small areas in the Khanwéh and Sobig 
circles of Dipdlpur on the Ganji and Mokal spills from: the 
Lahore district will be assesand on area sown, whether the crop 
matures or fails, at Re. 1 per acre for saildb and 8 annas 
per acre for abi cultivation. Sailéh and abi cultivation in 
all circles, if irrigated by wells under fixed assessment, will be 
exempt from fluctuating assessment, | 


The following tablo exhibits the results of the re-assessment 
of the Sutle] tahsils ;— 
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The revenue prior to revision is, in the case of Dipalpur, 
that of 1896-97 except as regards the Sohdg-Para colony (in- 
cluded in the Sohdg-Para circle) for which it is that of 1897-98, 
amountieg to Rs. 2,748; in the case of Pikpattan it is that of 
1897-98. With the exception of the colony the new assessments 
Were introduced into the Dipilpur tahsil with effect from Rabi 
1698 and into Pakpattan from the following kharij. In the colony 
they were introduced from Rabi 1899. A good deal of opposition 
to the new assessments was shown in Dipdlpur, but practically 
none in Pakpattan. In both cases they are certainly moderate 
and special care has been taken not to press too heavily on well- 
irrigated cultivation. 

The results of the re-assessment for the whole district are as 


*, 
— 






















= REVISED ASSESSMENT, | Ixceease. 
P| o a 
os 8 = 
ae 5 2 
Tahafl. ae = = 
ra] = 
e= & 
an Bt E 
Pc Es | 3 
a 2 
5 S 
Gugern ...| 64,716 49,993) 2,962 $0,635| 82 
4rontgomery | 66,905] 23,071) 4,594 87,761) 62,65 


2,07, 





Dipalpur ... | 1,35, 90,028 i 107,56) 99,981 











Pakpattan wie air. 8,617 6,467 49,054 1,05,7 1 14, 
— | ——— [aa | = 
Total district) 3,44 215,007 aa, 274,141) 6,08,085| ut Us 


In the case of the Ravi tabsils the revenue prior to revision 
is that of 1892-93, the revised fixed assessment is as it stood in 
1897-98, and the fluctuating assessment is that estimated at Mr. 
Fagan’s revision in 1894-96. 


The assessment of the Ravi tahsils, Gugera and Montgomery 
will probably ron for 10 years, from Kbarif 1895 in the case of 
the Bet circles and from Rabi 1894 in the case of the others. 
Excluding the Sobig-P4ra colony, the term of settlement jin the 
Sutlej tahsils will probably be 20 years, from Rabi 1898 in Dipél- 
pur and from Kharff 1898 in Pakpattan. In the case of the colony 
it will be 10 years from Rabi 189). 

The dates on which the kists or reyenue instalments now fall 
due are, for the tharif harvest, January 15th in all tabsils ; for tho 
rabi harvest July 15th inthe Révi tahsils and July Ist in Dipal- 

ur and Pakpattan, The usual proportions of instalments of 
fixed revenue in all parts of the district except the Betand Deg 
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circles of Gugera, are one-fourthin the kharifand three-fourths Chapter ¥, B. 

in the rahi: in the Bet and Deg circles they are two-fifths in the Land and Land 

kharif and three-fifths in the rau. ‘Revenue. 
The fature rate of the Patwari cess has not yet been finally Cesses. 

fixed, but if the proposals which have been made are accepted, the 

eesses which will be imposed on andin addition to land-revenue, 

fixed and fluctuating, inclusive of canal advantage, will be as 

follows:— 





Hate per cent, 
Ra. o, p. 
Patwari ease Ke ws )6Co ou, FOO 
Lambardiri me . & 8 6 
Local rate ‘an «10 6 8 
Total - 23 8 8 


Table No. XXX gives details os to land-revenue assignments Assignments _ of 
for the year 1896-97 prior to the introduction of the revised land-revenue. 
assessments in the Sutlej talisila. The following statement shows 
the portion of the new fixed assessments of the district which is 
assigned :— 





SHA Mont- | Dipal- Pékpat Total 











gomery.) pur. tan, | district. 
Total fixed ngacasment .., 24,894) ion 
Relessed in perpetuity . 1 4, 

nw for life or lives... ZL 
For maintenance of institutions 582 100 7721 











Total assigned wae | 1211 477) nen 


The chief individual assignees are Baba Khem Singh 
K. C, 1. E., the fixed revenue of whose jagir is Re, 3,616, of which 
half is for three lives, including his own and half in perpetuity ; 
B4bis Deva Singh, Uttam Singh and Pardoman Sing, his 
nephews, and sons of Baba Sampuran Singh, who enjoy Rs. 2,280 
fixed revenue in perpetuity ; and the Pathins of Wendla, Faridpur 
jagir, Kariwala, Noneute! and Faridpur-Sohig, whose fixed 
jagiris Rs, 2,061 in perpetuity after payment of one-fourth 
nazarana, The chief institutions which enjoy assignments are 
the shrine of Baba Farid at Pikpattan with a fixed jagir of 
Rs, 729, and the Derah at Bhuman Shah with one of Rs. 1,075. It 
has been proposed that all assignees shall enjoy one-third of the 
canal-advantage assessment imposed on the assigned lands, and 
that auch of them as would be entitled to owner’s rate under 
current rules shall enjoy the remaining two-thirds also. 
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Chapter V, B. Table No. XVII deals with the area and income of Government 
= lands; Table No. XVIII gives the area of the reserved forests while 
—— table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by Government for 
6 blends, public purposes. The forests, both reserved and unclassed, have al- 
forests, &o. ready been noticed at pages 154 to 159. Over 2,400 square miles of 
Government waste land (unclassed forests) are under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner, while the area in charge of the Forest 
Department is 847 square miles, of which 760 square miles are un- 

classed forests and 87 square miles are reserves. 


The income from the unclassed forests consists of the fixed 
tirni assessment which in 1897-98 stood at Rs. 1,41,330, and out 
of which Rs. 27,844 is credited to the Forest Department on 
account of the unclassed area under its control; firné on cattle 
brought in for grazing from other districts; the annual sum paid for 
collecting mdin (the galls of the ukdn tree) ; price of wood cut on 
permit; kdsht-bdrani assessment for single harvest cultivation and 
other items. The average annual income excluding tirni for the five 
years ending 1897-98 from the unclassed area under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner was Rs, 22,448. Farther particulars 
regarding forest administration will be found inthe Final Settle- 
ment Report. 


oo untheig The area held from Government on long leases is as follows: — 
Acres, 
Gugera -“ oe seee kd oer aoe 56,144 
Montzomery - or rr oe oer one 3,836 
Dipélpur ee oon eee eel ee oe 39,392 
Pékpattan eee ““- “oe ee we oe 27,004 
Total . 75,376 


The figures exclude the Soh4g-Pfra colony. Nearly all the 
leases were given during the currency of the last settlement. The 
question of the treatment of leased lands was dealt with in the 
recent settlement. Inthe Révi tahsils purchase on favourable 
terms was allowed in a few cases, but in nearly all the others the 
leases were renewed with or without modification of terms. No 
orders have as yet been passed regarding this matter in the Satlej 
tahsils, Sale at a reasonable price, after deducting cost of 
improvements, &o., has been proposed in a good many cases, and 
‘at favourable rates in those where this was provided for by the 
lease, In other cases renewal of the leases has been proposed. 

Grants of waste Grants of waste land are now made either on single harvest 
a. leases or on leases for longer periods. In the former case the 
cultivation, known as kdsht-bdrdni, is assessed at uniform rates on 

the ares of mature crops. 


The rates at present are :— 


Assessment circle, Rate per acre, 
Rs. a. p. 
Bet circle oe | oe) a a ee ee 
Deg circle wee er re eee tee 1 4 0 
Other circles eee ee su ses a 100 
In the Sutlej tshsfls if canal water is given to such cultivation 


-advantage and occupier’s rates are charged in addition 
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to the above. The Government waste tracts in which kdsht-badrani 
cultivation may be permitted or long leases given has been much 
featricted under recent orders in view of future extensions of irri- 
gation from Government canals. 


Intimately connected with the Jand revenne is the tirni or 
grazing tax. This tax is an inheritance from the Sikhs, and the 
Sree of it appears to have been to make professional cattle-bresders, 
who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State, share 
in the burdens of the rest of the population. Agricultural cattle 
were exempt from taxation, and so were cows and buffaloes, the 
property of bona fide cultivators. Sheep and goats were, how- 
ever, always taxed. Upto last settlement, only camels, buffaloes, 
sheep and goats paid ¢tirni in this district. Captain Blpbinstone 
recommenied that cows should be taxed. They were taxed, 
The main excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of culti- 
vatora were exempted from taxation, was lost sight of. In 
process of time even agricultural) bullocks came to be taxed. 
ln 1857-58 the tirni income amounted to a little under 
Rs. 32,000. In 1872-73 the income was Rs. 1,08,009, of 
which sam about one lakh is due to tirnt proper, and the rest to 
leases of kokanber, grass, minj and sajji, which were formerly 
shown separately. In 1881-82 it amounted to Rs. 1,48,000. 
The system in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting 
of the cattle of all the villages of the district. But only those 
villages whose cattle actually grazed in the Government jungle 
paid ¢irni. If, however, any cattle of non-tirni-paying villages 
were found in the jangle all the cattle bad to pay donble rates. 
In 1870-71 the Government waste lands were divided into blocks 
or tirnit mahals which were leased annually, and farmers were left 
to make their own arrangements with people grazing cattle in their 
blocks. The farmers were allowed to charge at certain fixed rates 
for each head of cattle grazing, viz. :— 


Rs. nm. p. | Rs. a. p. 

* Male camel : 0: V . Female buffalo .. 1 0 O 
Female camel ... 1 8 O Cow aes. \&: @ 
Male buffalo .. O 8 O Sheep orgoat .. O 1 O 


Plough bullocks no longer paying tirni. These rates were by 
no means excessive, considering the great profits yielded by cattle. 
But it was found that this system led to so much oppression 
and extortion, and the contractors became so obnoxious to the 
people, that their lives were hardly safe when they ventured among 
the grazing community to enumerate the cattle. Consequently in 
1879 the system of employing contractors was discontinued, and fees 
were collected by Government officials on the enumeration of cattle 
effected for each viltage or locality, the rates remaining unchanged. 
In 1882 it was found that the firni zdilddrs gave little or no assist- 
ance, and all were dismissed, save a very few of the best men, In 
that year the Afghdn war drew about 7,000 camels from the district ; 
the enumeration was purposely not made too strictly ; and the num- 
bers thus arrived at were under orders of Government ; and in order 
to avoid annoyance caused by annual enumeration, accepted for a 
period of five years. This, of course, only applied to the inhabitants 
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of the district, and not to nomad tribes or to people from neighbouring 
districts, whose only object in coming is probably to evade paying tirnt 
dues in their own villages. Some of the large stock-owners are very 
independent, andalmost always evade enomeration of their animals 
by distributing them among Japendants: or by driving them across 
the bonndary of the district. ‘The total ¢irni demand for the year 
1885-86 was Bs. 1,54,979, but of this Rs, 27,731 was-remitted and 
Rs, 24,871 wassuspended. In 1836-87 the Multan system of firnt 
assessment ina modified form was introduced into the district. 
The main feature of the system was that each tirni-paying village 
or grazing hamlet (rahna or jhok of the bar) contracted to pay 
a fixed annual sum as firnt fora period of five years, The nasess- 
ment of this sam was made by the Deputy Commissioner for each 
village or grazing hamlet and was based on the application of 
certain rates to the number of firni-chargeable cattle belonging 
to the village as ascertained partly by estimate and partly by 
enumeration carried out in 1885-83. The rates used were those in 
force previously, except that cows were charged § snnas instead 
of 8annas per head, Bullocks were exempted. A few estates 
which had not paid firni before were assessed at half rates, and a 
good many which had no Government waste available for grazing 
near them were exempted from assessment. The tirni demand for 
the yewr 1896-97 under the new assessment was Re, 1,)2,195; and 
the nverage annual demand for the five years was estimated at 
Hs, 1,13,.000. It wis intended that the fixed tirni assesament of 
each village should he distributed each year over all the cattle of 
the village ot rates for each class of animal proportionate to the 
rates which were used in framing the assessment, 


‘The quinquennial assessment expired in March 1891, and the 
demand had then risen to Ks 1,24,368, A fresh quinguennial 
assessment was made, the demand being raised by 13 per cant. 
to Rs. 1,40,843. This assessment is still in force; the demand 
nnder it in 1897-98 was Rs. 1,41,330. The collection of tirns 
on cattle bronght in for grazing from other districts is farmed 
separately and in 1897-98 it yielded Rs. 5,675. No cesses are 
charged on tirni, but out of the collections 8 percent. is credited 
to the district fund, 8 per cent. to the Patwari fund and 5 per cent. 
is paid to lambardérs. Large suspensions of tirni demand have 
been given in recent years. They have been aa follows :— 


Ra, 
1805.08 aaa aug s oF it Tee 10,044 
TeG6-07 inh bidet er oon Lika 11,986 


1807-08 “s,s essa, 108 (proposed). 
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~ At the Census of 1891, all places possessing more than 5,000 Chapter VI. 
ihabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 
and eantonments were classed as towns. Under this role the Municipalities. 























following places were returned as the towns of the district :-— General statistics 
towne, 
Tahait, : « Town. P rons Males. |Pomales, 
SS a Sai 
| 
Montgomery ... ww | Kandlio bl on 7,490 2,910 2,560 
Ditte Aa i | Montgomery ... has 6,169 3,505 | 4,64 





Pakpattan oh .» | Pa&kpatian +a His ole aa75 a,144 





— = * 


The distribution by religion of tha population of these towns 
and the nomber of honses in each are shown in Table No. XLII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Censna Report in 
“Tables Nos. 1V and V. The remainder of this chapter consists of 
a detoiled desoription of each town, with a briet notice of its 
history, the increase and decrease of its population, its commerce, — « 
manulsetures, municipal government, institutions, and public - 
buildings ; and statistics of births and deatha, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available, : 


The town of Kamilia, generally known as Kot Kamilia, lies Enmélia own. 

8 miles north-west of the t4vionan isolated mound upon the bank 
which marks the northern limits of the river's excursions, and con- 
tains a population of 7,490 souls. it is situated in a flat country, 
which for.some distance round is well populated, anda few fruit 
and flower gardens surround the town. The town is traversed b 
a single bisdér from east to west. The streets are, as a rule, well 
paved, and thongh many of them ore narrow and crooked, the 
drainage, and indeed the sanitary arrangements generally, are fairly 
good. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug within and 
without the town. The principal building ofantiquarian interest is a 
maxjid within the town, built at tho time of the Kharral chief 
Kbhén Kamal, 


Kamélia is a very ancient town. General Conningham* 
identifies it as one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander in 


® Ancient geography of India, 208-210, 
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his invasion of India. An account of the campaign against the 
Malli has been given elsewhere.¢ The modern town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by a Kharral chief named Khan Kamil, 
from whom it derives its name, and whose descendants still ocoupy 
it. The site, however, has been nndoubtedly occupied from a muc 
earlier period, as is testified by an ancient mound of burnt brick 
ruins, adjoining the modern tewn ; and ils situation so exactly fits 
in with the narrative of Arrian, that its identification with the town 
of the Malli may probably be accepted as correct, General Cun- 
ningham mentions a tradition to the effect that the old town was 
overthrown by a king from the west, at the sume time as Shorkot, 
He also snggests a connection between the name Kamalia and that 
of the Malli, After the annexation of the province, the town made 
a great start into prosperity, a brisk tradein the produce of the 
lowlands of the Ravi springing up. It was much bicoa back by 
the syatematic plunder effected by the insurgent tribes in 1857, 
who held it for a whole week and sacked it most completely. The 
inhabitants had time to secrete much of their propert? before the 
attack was made, but their loss, nevertheless, must haye been very 
serions. Upon the restoration of order, ample compensation was 
made to them, and the town has now quite recovered its former 
prosperity. The opening of the North-Western Railway added 
immensely to the commercial importance of the town, é road 
which passes from Chichawatni to Jhang and onwards to Dera 
Ismail Khan is the main rbad of traffic with Jhang. 


The municipality of Kamalia was first constituted on 29th 
Joly 1868, [tia now a municipality of the second class. The 
committee consists of 12 members, of whom 2 are ex-officio, 2 nomi- 
nated and 8 elected, The Tabsilddr of Montgomery is the Pres- 
ident. The ex-officio members are the Tahsildar and the Hospi- 
tal Assistant. Tuble No. XLV shows the income of the municipality 
for the last eleven years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at 
different rates on the value of goods brought within municipal 
limits. Indigo and hides sre exempt from municipal duty, and 
wheat, so far as it is produced within manicipal limits, is also 
excluded from taxation. Kamiliais a place of considerable com- 
merce ; collecting grain from sarrounding villages and the adjacent 
parts of Jhang, gur and sugar from Amritsar and Jullundar, cloth 
from Karéchi, Delhi and Amritsar. The exports are chiefly cotton, 
ght and wool, The area round the town is irrigated by chhdrs 

nown as the ghark ond gharakna, constructed pt the time of 
Gholam Mobammad Khén, a descendant of a Kbarral chief, Kamal 
Khén, As noticed in Chapter I, their management has been 
taken over by the District Board and considerable improvements 
have been effected, The figures given on the next page show the 
total imports within municipal limits for the last 


five years. 
Further information will be found in the Trade Reports, = 


* 


+ i . ———— 


+ See Gazetteer of the Mulidn district, 
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The principal institation isthe town school ; the other bnild- 
ings of importance are five dharmsdlaz, also asamddA (shrine) of 
Bhai Prem Dés, a shivdléd of Bawa Gobindgir, and a thakar 
dawdrd of Bawa Mangal Das, witha good well and some trees 
around it; thdnd, post office, dispensary, municipal committee 
honse, and a ¢arai. This town was formerly the head-quarters: of 

Se a tahsil, but in 


























l 
its of Tenr of 1455 the head- - 
esate ecg co Males, |Fensioe. quarters were < 
2 removed to. 
1868 | 6.695| 3109| 3593 Harappa and, 
bi hd aed ‘ oT ed Byars aaa subsequently to 
] eal cade : Montgomery. 
| 1868 | 5,895 The popniation, 
Municipal limits 4 | ey ear nensctertained at 
‘asa. | ylag0 the enumera- 


eee SSS 


= tiong, of 1563, 
1875, 1881 and 1891, is shown in the margin, 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within whieh the 


eramerntionsof 1868and 
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1875 weretaken; bot the 
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Vhioorn cecal. details in the margin, 
ses. | 1881. | 189, Which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw - 

= some light on the matter. 

Kamilia town...) 4642} 6,692 | The figures for the popa- 
Thathn Fatebpor ao0 528 7490 |ation within municipal 
Do, Dulman Toya sad led limits according ta the 











a Ue ss of 1968 ore tnken 
from the published tables of the Census of 1875 ; but it waa noted 
at the time that their aceurney was in mony casea doubtfal, The 
Deputy Commissioner in the district roport on the Census of 1881 
thus explained the increase of population :—* Owing to a change 
“in the course of the Ravi (which formerly ran some 12 miles 
“from the town) and to new Innd deposited in the neighbourliool, 
“the lands of Kamélia have of late been obandantly inandat- 
ed, and the new deposits and the additional fertility have attracted 
“ jarge influx of cultivators.” The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the namber of oceupied honses are shown in 
"Table No. XIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No, V of 
the Censua Report of 189), 

Montgomery is a small place of 5,159 inhabitants, ani hes on 
the North-Western Railway, midway between Lahore and Multia. 
The town was founded in 1865 by Mr. Blyth, then Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gugera district; the head-quarters of the district 
being transferred to i: from Gugera in ottae to be on the line of 
rail and for the more easy provision of medical and spiritunl 
privilges to ifs Europes’ inhabitants, The spot where it stands 
was then occupied by the small village of Sébiwal, und is about 
97 miles south of Gugera. It received iis present name by way of 
a somewhat dubious compliment to Sir Robert Montgomery, then 
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Lieutenant-Governor of the Ponjab. The town liesin the midst of a 
sterile plain unbroken by vegetation and covered with saline eflores- 
cence, and the surrounding scenery, desolate beyond description, 
harmonises well with the rows ofempty shops and houses which 
an intelligent people has declined to inhabit. The town itself is 
a collection of kacha native houses withonta wall ; and the four 
sides of the town are open towards the jungle or bir, It has two 
bdzdrs (Blyth-Ganjand Ford-Ganj ; the streets are wide, but 
except one not paved. The chief buildings in this town are district 
court, police office, sessions-house police-lines, thana and tahail 
(combined), munsiff’s court, dispensary, central jail, church, dak- 
bungalow, and post-ofice. There is also an encumping-ground 
with a sardi and a good well, There are a few other pakka houses 
in the station for European residents. In the words of the Jmpe- 
rial Gazetteer the situation of the station is almost unequalled for 
dust, heat and general dreariness, The Municipal Committee is of 
the second class and consists of 12 members, of whom 3 ure ex-officio, 
one nominated and 8 elected. The Deputy Commissioner is the Pres- 
ident, The ex-officio members are, the Deputy Commiasioner, tho 
Assistant Surgeon and the District Inspector of Schools. Its income 
for the last 11 years is shown in Table No. RLV, and is derived 
from oetroi levied on tha valoe of goods imported for consumption 
within municipal limits. The town has little or no trade, and is in 
fact nothing but the head-quarters of the district staff. The popula- 
tion, as ascertained at the enumeratious of 1868, L875, 1881 and 
1891 is shown belaw:— 


a 
——= 


Limite of enumerntion. 






































i¢ 1868; 2,415 1,879 634 
Whole town 1881) 3,178 3,131 | 1,047 
1891 | 6,159 | 3,505) 1,654 
| lr iss!) ga! ... | 
- be | 1875) 2,655 ct 
Monicipal limits 1851) 3,178 | 
1so1! 5,159 


Tt is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
—=—===== enumerations of 1868 and 1875 

Population, were taken ; but the details in the 
—————— margin, which give the popula- 
1a88, | 1881. seat tion of suburbs, throw some hight 

~ ——|——— on the matter, The figures for 
Montgomery iinet Mile iiss vest the population within municipal 

i aud : : 

es _ _ Jimits, according to the Censuns of 
1868, are taken from the published tables of the Census of 
1875 ; but it was noted aot the time that their accuracy was in 
many cases donbtful. The conatitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of occupied houses ate shown in Table 
No, XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. VY of the 
Census Report of 1891. 
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Dipélpur is a small place of 3,707 inhabitants, situated abont 
17 miles from the Okdrah railway station, and 21) miles north of 
the river Sutlej. In 1870 the tahei? head-quarters were transferred 
from Hujrato Dipdlpar, where there was no ¢alsil. It ia no 
longer a town within the Uensus description as its Municipal 
Committee was abolished in 1886-87; but some description of it 
may be given. Tho pluce used before the extension of railways to 
be frequented by traders from Dera Ismail Khan and other places 
towards the frontier, on account of the main road from Okdrah 
to Fazilka passing through that place, The town itself is an 
unpretentious collection of kacha and pakka native houses sur- 
rounded by an old wall with three gates, one Thattaydri towards 
the east, Multan’ towards the west, and the third Shumalt 
Darwaza towards the north. The important buildings in the town 
are the temple of Liin-jas-réj, where an annual fair is held in 
the month of Mégh ; an old masjid, built at the time of Khao 
Khanén, Wazir of Shih Jahan, Emperor of Delhi; and « tomb of 
Imam Shéh, where also an annual fair is held. It has two bdsars, 
well paved, the ninin street of one passing from east to west and 
of the other from the middle of the first bazdr towards the north, 
There is no grain market in the town. ‘The other buildings are 
a tahsit and thand, post-office, school-house, lambarkhina 
dispensary, sarai, district reat-house and canal bungalow, There 
is also an encamping ground with a well on it. ‘The land around 
the town ig irrigated by the Khdnwah canal, which rons a short 
distance to the south of thea town. Formerly the placa was a 
small agrioultural village, but the transfer of the head-quarters 
of the tahsil here from Hujra has increased the importance of 
the place, besides adding much to the public convenience, 


Dipélpur is avery old city indeed. It is said to have been 
founded by one Sri Chand, after whom it was calléd Srinagar. 
Sri Chand had no children, Sis priest, Chandar Muni, stood on 
one leg for 5 months and 27 days ; sfter which tha goddess Devi 
gave him her two sons, Bhim and Lalu-jos-raj. He brought them 
to Dipalpur and two of Sri Chand’s wives adopted them, One 
day on the way to the temple they indulged in a game of tip-cat, 
The cat struck one of Sri Chand’s wives, who expressed in | 
vigorous language her opinion that thay ought to be swallowed 
up by the earth. Almost immediately Bhim disappeared in the 
ground, and Lalu-jas-rij went after him. Chandar Mani hat 
just time to catch him by the lock of hair at the bask of his head 
(chott) before he vanished. He then directed that every Khatri 
of the Khanna sub-division should offer up his choti in that place 
before marriage, and so should other tribes when making vows. Ha 
then disappeared. This legend, and the old name of the town, 
may have some bearing on the question of who were the Oxuad- 
rakae (Ancient Geography of India, page 214). But it is incredible 
that the Kithins should ever be allies of the Khatria. The present 
name ofthe town is said to be derived from Dipa, one of aja 
Silvaban’s sons, who re-founded the town. Risdlu, another son, 
lived at Dhaular some miles to the west. The love adventures 
of his queen Kokilan and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirésis. 
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‘There are, however, several other stories concerning the name 
Dipalpur. According to General Cunningham,* “the foundation of 
the place isattributed to Raja Deva Palo, whose date is unknown.” 
Another tradition is to the effect that the town was founded by one 
Bija Chand, a Ebatri ; that it was originally called Sripur, after 
the son of the founder, Sri Chand, and that subsequently a Raja, by 
name Har Singh surrounded it with s wall and changed its name 
to Dipaélpur. This tradition also mentions no date. Tho antiquity 
of the town, however,is clearly established. General Cunningham 
remarks that “the interior surface on which the houses are now 
built is on a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. Tho old 
coins, also, which are found there in great numbers, show that 
Dipalpur was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scythi- 
ans.” Being thns persuaded ofthe ancient origin of the tawn, Gen- 
eral Cunningham is “ inclined to identify it with the Daidala of Pto- 
lemy, which was on the Sutlej, to the south of Laboklaand Amakatis 
or re and Ambakapi.f In the I4th century the emperor Firoz 
Tughlak frequently visited the town, his hunting excursions extending 
in this direction from the neighbourhood of Sirsa and Hissir.} He 
is said to have erected a large mosque outside the city, and drawn 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands. [tis repeatedly 
mentioned by the early Mohomadan historians, and must have 
retained somv of its importance in the time of the emperor Babar, 
who says, speaking of the gardon he laid out at Kabul, “ in the year 
in which I defeated Bibir Khon and conquered the countries of 
Lahore and Dipélpur.” 


At the time of Taimdr’s invasion the town was second only to 
Multan in size and importance, and was popularly said to possess 84 
towers, $4 mosques, and 84 wells. At presentit is nearly deserted, 
there being only one inhabited street running between the two gates. 

In shape, it is a square of nearly 1,00 feet, with a projection 500 
feet square at the south-east quarter. To the south-west there 
is a high ruined mound, connected with the town by a bridge 
of three arches which is still standing ; and from its high and com- 
manding position, General Cunningham is inclined to believe that 
popular tradition is right in affirming this mound tobe the remains 
ofacitadel. To the south and east there are also long mounds of 
ruins, which aredoubtless the remains of suburbs. The existing ruins, 
including the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space 7 mile in length 
by 4 mile in breadth, or 24 miles incircuit, Butin its flourishing 
days the town must have been much larger, oa the fields to the cast 
are strewn with brick right up to the banks of the Khanwah canal, 
near which was situated the mosque built by Firoz Shah, Tughlak. 
This extension of the town beyond the walls may also be inferred 
from the fact that the people of Dipilpur, on Taimur’s invasion, 
sought refuge in Ghatner, which they would not have dono had their 


© Andiout Geog., f, pp. 213-14. am 
¢ Ancient Geography, i, p. 214. As to Ambakapt, see Gazotteer of Gujrinwila 


district, In an earlier publication (arch. Rep,, i 140 ee 
suggests tho identity of Daidala with Delhi, Ps} Py 240) General Cunningham 


3 Bee Gazetteer of the Hissar district. 3 
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own city been defensible.* The complete decay of the town in 
modern times is probably to be attributed to the drying up of the 
old Biés. Itis said that many of the inhabitants migrated, after 
the failure of the river, to Haidarabad in tha Dakkhan, and large 
numbers of Khatris in Sindh and Kach assert Dipdlpur to be their 
original home. Improvements made in the Khaénwah canal after 
annexation have to a certain extent revived the prosperity of * the 
town as a local trade centre. 

The most noticeable feature in the modern town is the shrine 
of Baba Lélu-jas-réj, a saint mach venerated by Khatris of the three 
highest classes—Kbanna, Kaptr and Marotra. The male children of 
these classes throughout the greater part of the province are taken 
to this shirne in or about their tenth year for the purpose of 
dedication to the saint. The ceremony consists in shaving the 
child’s head, after which the lock upon the top of the head (choft) 
is considered sacred, and may never afterwards be shaved or cut. 
Other classes besides those mentioned resort to the shrine for the 
same purpose, but only in fulfilment, generally, of a special yow, 
thesaint being by no means universally venerated. The sacred days 
upon which the ceremony can be performed are the Sundays in 
the month of Magh. The attendance in the course of the month 
averages about 11,000, Tho town is the chief seat of the Khatris, 
It has a very bad reputation as regards the honorableness of its 
inhabitants, The following verse expresses this :— 

Shor Shoron, tekir Lahoron, jhagra Chinioton ; 
Peo putr te chuglAi kare, Dipalpur de kofon. 

Which implies that Shorkot is the place for uproars, Lahore 

for falsehood, and Ohiniot for qaarrelling, and the town of Dipél- 

ur is the place where the father tells tales on his son. All the 
Ficanis in Dipélpur are built of brick. The streets are yarrow, the 
old walls are tumbling in ;the bastions were pulled down on 
annexation. Altogether the place has a desolate look. It is de- 
cidely unbealthy and the water is very bad for drinking purposes. 

The town of Pak Pattan lies in north latitude 30-21’, and 
east longitude 73°25’, and contains a population of 6,522 souls. 
The town itself is situated on an eminence of about 40 feet in 
height at a distance of about § miles from the right bank of the 
river Sutlej. The country round is fairly well wooded. There is 
no wall round the town but extensive suburbs stretch from ita foot 
for some distance. Towards the east about halfa mile from the 
town the fahsil and thana offices are situated. The town is tra- 
versed by six main streets running from north to south and from 
east to west. These are all well paved, and though many of them 
are narrow and crooked, the drainage and indeed the sanitary 
arrangements generally are fairly good. The water is obtained from 
wells dug within and ontside the town. The principal building 
of antiquarian interest is the shrine of Baba Sheikh Farid-ud-din 
Sahib Shakar Ganj, with a.few cloisters around it (see below). 
The principal institution is the town school. The other build- 
ings are the fahsil, thane, post-office, sardé and rest-house. 


“General Cunningham, Anc. Geog.,i, p. 218. 
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The municipality of Pik Pattan was first constituted in 
daly 1868. Itisnowa municipality of the second class ; tha 
committee consists of 12 members, of whom 2 are ex-officio, 2 
nominated and 8 elected, The Tahsildar is the President. The ez- 
officio members are the Tahsildar and the Hospital Assistant. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 1L 
years. It ischiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates 
on the value of goods brought within municipal limits. Indigo 
and hides are exempt from municipal duty, and wheat, so far 
as it is produced within municipal limits, is excluded from 
taxation. Pak Pattan is a place of considerable commerce, 
collecting wheat, pulses, cotton and oil seeds from surrounding 
villages, gir ond sugar from Amritsar, Jullundur and the North- 
Western Provinces, cloth pieces from Amritsar, Delhi and Karachi, 
majith and fruits from Afghinistin. The exports from the town 
are cotton, wheat, wool, oil-seeds. : 


The figures below show total imports within municipal limits 
for the last five years, Further information will be found in 
Trade Reports. The manufactures are unimportant, consisting 
chiefly of lacquered wood-work and coarse checquered silk (see 
Mr. Kipling’s note at page 175). 
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- P&k Patan, anciently Ajodhan, is recognized by General 
Cunningham as one of the towns of the people variously mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians ard other classical writers as Ohydrakm, 
Sydrake, Sudrakw, Surakousm, and Hydarkm,* whose country 
extenied up the Sutlej, to the north of that of the Malli, a people 
in conjunction with whom they are always mentioned :— 


“The place haa always been one of some importance, Tt was for centuries 
the pesacial ferry of the Sutlej. Here met the two great Western roads from 
Dera Ghizi Khdn and Dera Ismiil Khan—tho firet vid Mankhers, Shorkot and 
Harrapa, the second rid Multan. At this point the great conquerors Mahmid and 
Taimur, and the great traveller Ibn Batuta, crossed the Sutlej. The fort ia eaid to 
have been captured by Sabuktagin in a. 1. 367, or A. D. 977-78, during his pland- 
ering expedition in the Punjab; and again by Ibrahim Ghaanavi, in A. H. 472, 
or A. D. 1079-80. On the invasion of Taimer, the mass of people fled to Bhatner, 
and the few people that remained were spared by that ruthless barbarian ont of 
respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din Shaker Ganj, whose shrine is at 
Ajadhan.” 


lt is to this Farid-ud-din, familiarly and better known as Baba 
Farid, that the name of Pak Pattan, or “ ferry of the pure one,” is 
ascribed, See footnote to page 27, Uhapter IT. Heis one of the 
most famous saints of northern India, and to him is attributed the 
conversion of the whole southern Punjab to Muhammadanism. 
It is said that in his progress through the Punjab the saint was 
opposed at Ajudhan by a Hinda Jogi, Birndth, whom, however 
he conquered and subsequently converted under the Muhammadan 
title of Pir Kamal. The town thenceforth became his principal 
residence. “ By continual fasting, his body is said to have become 
so pure that whatever he put into his mouth to allay the cravings 
of hutger, even earth and stones, was immediately changed into 
sugar, Whence his name of Shakar-Ganj, or sugar-store.fThis 
miraculous power is recorded in a well-known Persian couplet : — 


“ Bang dar dast O guhar gardad, 
* Zahor dar kam O shaker gardad:.” 


which may be freely rendered :— 


‘ Stones in his hands are changed to money (jewels), 
And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar). 


From another memorial couplet, we learn that hedied in a. 8. 
664, or a. p, 1265-66, when he was ninety-five lonar years of 
age. But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batota in 1334 and by Taimur’s historian in a. p. 1397, it seems 


probable that the present nome of Pak Pattan is of comparatively _ 


recent date, It is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, when 


® Seo Gazettoor of the Multan district. 


+ Another vorsion of the story is that the ssint, when hungry, used totiea 
wooden cake (chapatti) or a bunch of wooden dates to his stomach, and that this 
composed his sole nourishment for thirty years. The truthof the story is 
vouched for by the preservation of the identical cake and dates to this very day, 
They saa at his shrine at Pik Pattan, and are objectaof reverence and 
worship to i 
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the saint’s descendant, Mir-ud-din, revived the former reputation of 
the family by the success of his prayers for an heir to the 
throne.* The sanctity uf the town and of its shrine is acknowledged 
far beyond the boundaries of the Punjab, even in Afghanistan and 
Central Asin, and pilgrims are constantly flocking to it. The princi- 
pal festival is at Muharram, when crowds that have been estimated 
at between fifty and sixty thousand are collected at the shrine, 
The festival lasts from the first to the fifth day of the Muharram. 
On the afternoon and night of the last two days takes place the 
characteristic ceremony of the festival. There isa narrow opening in 
a wall adjoining the shrine, 5 feet by 24 in size, called " the gate of 
pean and whosoever during the prescribed hours can force 
is way through this passage is assured hereafter a frea entrance 
into paradise. Special arrangements are made by the district 
authorities for the control of the crowd of pilgrims and for their 
orderly passage throngh the gate. The stream flows on ceaselessly 
all night until the early hours of the morning. Women are 
not allowed to pass throngh. The lineal descendants of the 
saint are still represented at the shrine of which they sre 
the managers and guardians, They enjoy a reputation for the 
utmost sanctity. They commonly receive the honorific appella- 
tion of Dewains. The present head of the family is twenty-eighth 
in descent from Baba Farid. He enjoys a handsome revenue grant 
jagir from the British Government, in addition to the revenues of 
the shrine itself, which are considerable. A list of the lineal 
representation of Baba Farid iz given below. Baba Farid himself 
arrived at Pékpattan in H. 584 and died in H. 664, His 
successors Were— 


Namo. Data of Mame. Date of 
SUCCEEsION, ' succeESION. 
}. Badr-nd-din ,.. oo. #5 604 16. Muhammad Din .., H. 1019 
2 Ala-od-din ,.. fa avis] 17. Muhammad Ashraf 1057 
3. Mnaf-od-din ... aie 722 18. Muhammad Saiyad 1000 
4. Fazl-nd--din .., + 738. 198, Mohammad Yusof 1120 
5. Manobar pas aa 765 20, Mohammad ‘= 1135 
G. Nir-ud-din ., A B05 21. Muhammad Gholdém Raed! 1179 
7. Bahdwaldin ... a aoa 23. Muhammad Yiir ... 1323 
A. Muhammad ... Xx BS 23. Sharf-nd.din oa 1243 
0. Abmad ... wu. — &79 24. Allah Jows bos 1201 
10. Ateniia ... ... oh 1 25, Abdorrahmin ... 1300 
ll. Muhammad .., rey 18 20, Said Mohammad ... 1304 
12, Tbrah{m aie bas 140 27, Abdurrahman bow 1307 
13, Téj-cd-din... td os2 24. Fatteh Mohammad 1307 
14, Fuizolla -_ aE 1008 20, Said Muhammed ... 1zi1 
16, Tbrahim aka nine 1010 


The right to the guardianship of the shrine has of late years 
been subject to legal vicissitudes. Litigation began in 1898, after 
the death of Dewén Allah Jowaya, Abdul Rahman, the uncle of 
the deceased, succeeded to the gaddi, but Said Muhammad, the 
daughter’s son of Dewén Allah Jowaya, sued for it and obtained 
a decree under which he was installed in 1888, An appeal was 
preferred by Pir Abdul Rahmén to the Chief Court, in which he 

ean eetD reeTTEiee ” 
* General Cunningham, Anc, Geog.,i, p. 215, 
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succeeded and was accordingly installed. Said Muhammad made Chapter VI. 
a further appeal to the Privy Council, but before any decision was aes 
passed, Pir Abdul Rahman died and was succeeded by his son Muninalitios. 
Fatteh Mohammad. Said Muhammad’s appeal to the Privy Council 52. pian town. 
was accepted and Fatteh Muhammad bad to vacate the gaddi, which ~ Description. — 
was taken by Said Muhammad, the present incumbent or Sijjada 
Nashin (as he is called) of the shrine. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerationa of 1868, ue 
shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the 
Je ere by religion, 
and the number of oc- 
eupied houses are shown 
in Table No, XLII. De- 
tails of sex will be found 
in Table No. V_ of the 
Census Report of 1891. 
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Montgomery District. J v 
Table No. III A, showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 
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AxscaL AVERAGE. 







Number of atin 


MonstTas, 
rainy daye in ee 
each month, | caer % 
1807 to 1807. ‘ 


1887 to 1897. 








Janay ate ve fe a we ian aif 8 o =o 
February... Rig neea ak oT aa oy “ 20 
March By ask ssa én - 10 
April ie eg) eee 4 
May ... a * vr ie ies a su! oat = | 10 
Jung ... fs ons vee + rer ac van 20 
Joly... ae oe ae ve =s ses =e 80) 
August a = +e ome at ia} a au rer oo 
September ... aun “ vee sae sie ies wae a0 
Octaber ¥ a re co oe rae ous 
November... ia aaa “ ies os es aes 

December .. re vas ath 1 + 1 10 
lst October to 31st December... ie ae oe se 1 10 
lst Jannary to 3) at March = He see ea 7 fi) 
Ist April to 30th September Pee a ae or ers 23 24 
Whole year ere ay aa Nee. Tee ad a | 204 
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Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 





1 | 3 } 4 | 5 
AVERAGE FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH 


rRoM 1802-03 To 1896-97. 
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[ber to Slat to let) to 30th | Whole year. 
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ery District. | vii 
Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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DeEraln oF TAUSIL. 








Deralt. 

r = 

= = 

a | & 

Bs 

4 Ce 
———S_§-§_=<—_ SE ———— ————_——_—T _—__— - 
Total square miles (1806-97) .. 1,525 | oso) 1,898 
Cultivated, equare milea aut §] ou 


Culturable, equare miles epi sae, ata 1,022 


Basse miles under erope (average of 1892-03 to 


wee 


Ly 
Total population os ae 118,47 
Urban population et ‘ che - 
Hora! population ince ras | ies 
Total population per square milo. knee 


Rural population per square milo... © 


113,47 


(Over 10,000 souls a — as aie 
B00 0 10,000 tae 
BOO to 4 OO9 cee teats 
COMMON ie AD 
ep ee 
5) to 999 en 
LUnder 200 ti aes 


Towns and villages. 
——— 











Total =... 
sed ho ae ok : 
Villuges 11,974 15,406 27,171 16,548 
Towns nee yaw oss Per pa } ber 1,433 
Resident fan f 
Villages aad ine eae eh 21,006 27,331 50,050 15,458 
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Disteners. 


Rohtak ie a ie oF ea 
Gurgion ... = on 1h 
Delhi a ag “ ra 
Karnal cay ar ne kis he 
Umballs whe sme ree nok on 
Simla HF pe Th a ak 
Kangra e* ma + os vse 
Hoashiirpor sg ae <* von 
Jollundar ie nt i ay 
Ladhiina a co aa 
Forozepora eas i< ia ia 
Mooltan ie = oae & “a 
Jhang ave Per bie it aes 
Amritesr ... on =i ae i 
Gurndigpor eee a sa sod 
Gajrat a “7 ave ats a 
Gujrinwila set +e vad iis 
Biilkot Gia Ae *P = ia 
Bhahpur oo... pe i at in 
“dst aid sal ap a ‘ci 
wal pind: re ut * au 
Haziira om ae one Pr ona 
Peshiwur a iy ee a 
Kohdt and oan 00 aee eee ) 
Banoo cee wa ue 4. 
Dera Ismail Khon xt iad 
Dera Ghizi Khan te int +r 
Muzaffargarh wee me pa wea 
Biloch Trans-frontier 1m ne oe 
Punjab States ao aie - 
Punjab, part unspecified 
Kashmir and India Soe the Punjab .. SP 
Asintio countrica 


arenes. ae os “he os 

ber European countries ine ia 

Africa Per ert nat Per one 

America oon ane aan Per] Poo a 
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Montgomery District |. 
Table No. VII showing RELIGION and SEX. 
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| Montgomery. 








Maloa. 
Females, 











99,648 113,447] 











Pergona 180,455 
Males a Be ‘ 260,619 al ms BOSS?) 6,617 
| 
Females... i. 41,083 62,407 83,935 
Hindis one eae one 1 21 i= 65,354 Gi, 2 Li fi 23 i $5,502 
Sikhs 4 . 16,032 1,615; 320% 0,534) 
Jnina +e fs el | 
Builhiste ana oa8 one | 
Zoroastrian a teh “ | " ae 
Musalmana * 67,822) 127,056 
Christions... oan “i one ‘i 
Others and unspecified orn ond inf oan 
Eoropean aod Evoragian | 
Civitiass .. ea} as y 


111,971) 480,850 
co. (258,820 
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Table No. VIII showing LANGUAGES. ' 
1 ee Wc | o- | b, | oe ae 
iat Distatsction a¥ Taiterts. 
Laxovascts. District, a | | 
| Clg ae 
Geet sh | le 
Urdn ,., 36 17 soi | 1 18 
Panjabi Sy eee ve} 407185) 92.988) 118,013 | 179,650 | 111,328 
Pashto 135 62 9 SL 33 
Mooltan: 12 48 15 il 33 
Hindgi 233 11 10 20 202 
Hiodustini .., = ISO ees 1,270 386 70 678 7: 
Sindhi 18 7 9 re 
Kashmiri 9 s 1 “ee 
English > | 66 66 oe ye 
Persian $ 2 ; i = 
Bégri ., 176 10 ne a) 
Marwari 163 ; 17) 14% 
* Parbi ... ; 95 59 l4 22 
Telegu ses a bee Bek a 1 1 . orn 
French we 1 i : “ . 
Goanese 3 3 a “a sos 2 
) 
| —$ —|—— — | _— | — =. 
Total =, | 499,521 | 93,648 | 113,447 | 180,455) 111,971 
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Montgomery District.) 
Table No. IX showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 





























Tort owners. 
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Hindi, 


[eae No. in Oonsas, 1481, Table 























a, a ol 
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3) Avis. 8. 4 
7) Araio ... 
ty lGhatith <5. 2, as 10 
a) Brbman ~ a 
28 | Sajal zy 19 
Ai | Fairs as th 
31 | Sai i. mt) 
25 | Mirdet ‘4, nd a | 
18 | Boneh ah ! a 
14 | Khari = ao yp (ele cs a iM 
BN | Kamboh ws wk messi] ag PY 
fy | Kinral Se es Fa 2 4 
LP aArore 3. 7 ae ce ee sii 25 ie 

48) Khoj.  o i ei 14 
4 | Chobm : i 22,572 i | ‘ 
Gh | Minti wa), tree wee tal a Amy = 
33 | Micbhi ae ee ote erasie - si me 49 
Didulibe wk | | o 
$3 |Tohiew, x a ae a 
1) Tarkhan 4. wal ara, a | 
13) Kumhar | a] 
|] Diobi ome iL 


= 5 
® | Sumir . a 
37 | Mughal 6 
i | Khobkar if 
19 | Mochi ... 
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Table No. IX A showing MINOR CASTES and TRI 








Caste and Tribe, 


Baeye © - cer. “Pas 
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Kashinfri 
Bharii 
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Bhat 

Jhfowar .,. 
Liléri .., 
Barwéals ... ia 
Ulama ., oss 
Changur 

Od a 
Pakbiwira 
Paraicha 

Gujar ... $e as 
Bizigar 
Nuangur ... 
Kori a . 
Rangrez.., _,., 
Ahir 


Bhand ..; 





1,578 050 62s 
2,702 © 4,406 1,296 
2.720 1,361 1,360 
6,582 | 3,676 _ 2,006 
442 | gee | 120 
108 | 7 Bt 
52 39 | ‘ 13 
5,541 3024 2817 
83 | 45 38 
2,122 1,137 985 
174 | 108 66 
2 133 | 70 
739, —* 398 | 343 
403 220 183 
66 a a3 
277 195 | 82 
357 212 MG 
66 | 38 38 
491 240 42 
534 | 307 227 
723 | 3st sal 
068 475 
60 | 42 18 
205 | 116 149 
462° 280 182 
275 123 in” 
127 46 St 
2,571 1,179 1,302 
418 207 lil 
269 | 221 oo ae 
807 | 150 143 
25 ) os 32 
83 ) 56 27 





Montgomery District. ao 2 xili 
Table No. X showing CIVIL CONDITION. 
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S| Alivcigima «su 1m O78 16,510 | 

PACERUME iin) ob | ily ed ete 

eS ake 3,58 | a2 

zk sins 3 ee ; : a 

=p | Musoleans ie SH 5, Wh 

$5 sO Christians rh tT ww ip 

= Purils i ia oa i 

be At ogee lars S540 F 24, et 

es o—D 5 ae TAA? pt ; u a 

of: 1i=19 7 od = ala aL jee [es 130 

as pw 1,100 | 1700 my 235 

== | 3—s 20 1818 1.000 Bia aa 

22 | %-» : 23 S777 3438 1,4 Lava 

= i— Tt 1,5 11aL 1 war | hia 

25 Eades Sith 2 12H Bo] 374 s 
“> Hand over i Til 234) 2,701 2956 
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WT iy at OR], Oe) tao am | 4057 | Bad 73 3a7 | 
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IO ka ' rion | ee ere Fat | O07 | 005 t wes aoe 
ee ee ee ee ee 2 
WOE a oe | ORE] ame] 12a] tot) sens} soe] oe] at] oe 
| = | 
Ts ee ee phe | Cm he) 18,153 = VO 2350 | ore Me 14,602 
| 
UD nee sores Baz | 7273 | 15806 aie | ata) “Lanne 1h 190 oie 
ne 
1S Lael ie tr lay Ls 21 iy Par. Lt eesre | hey 
MO ee ek NS | | aa 77k] OO] 107s 
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Table No. » XT A showing MONTHLY DEA from ALL CAUSES. 
I - EEE ———— Fs = LL iY aan nl ae sf 
i | 2 | 3 | ¢-] s*f-e] 75] 6 | 9 
oa : | Ss. | ~ zi ¢|3 
January ... | 812; 851. 1,685, 1,980 1,197 2,284] 2.988 
February ... | GO7) GED 1am 1041) sa9 1,095) 2 
March @ 552, 564 1,088! 620, GHD 111, I 
Aynil . | 476) 512 0a) GOO) BS 1306) B07! 
May a De +7 10s B61) 791) 2.664) 1,018 
June oe TE pe nyt) Sit) 25 2.681) 
July Te ss G07, 725) Gol) Janke 1,200 
Acwnkt " ae Or4 651 That Tas 14000 
Septumber ... ., 631 680 Sse] 1S4 708 2aNs) 
October = ‘ 1, 1h 1.145 1st 2,134 Toa; aor 1 ; 
November ... =, 1,192 1,478 1611] 2.067, 1,406 4,495 J 7s 10 S58 1'908 
December | 1,044 L837 16r¢ 1,054) 2,159 3,161| 1 1,857, 1,696) _ 924) 2,758 
a i——| = | ee 
ing a | 5,534) 10,320 Ioan he a4 id, ‘atl S|. 00 13 7 10,778) 12, 41,598 
Table No. XI B showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
— — a Sl 
1 ] Bt | r | & | i | be | | a | | 10 | 11 1g 
¥ See) BE [ge Deg ler T we tes J s Weel > 
i~ Fs = = | ot | i] = 
Hote EE |E | ele lelela 
January vy J oy | B95 GB 19S, BBB 750) 1,720, 1,719) 1,151) 
February... "4. | 422 457; 917) 617, 490) ‘61! 1,088 835, 
March ik ae 370) 373; «G81 7, «68 CGS 721] bee 
April | G87) 361) 538 5a! B00] GG, G20 az 
May “oe | BTS) B01) 4788! 433/735] B74 0D 
June + we | B77] 402} “487 Gon! 650 830 557) - 
July i ; 2; 359; 33h 43) Fo 437), 
Atgust ie > Bo | oT ol 4 | cA 40, 
September ... ....| 435! SM, 405, 1,200! 389 1451; 443) 


October, se | B83] B2 801, 1,295 S67 ga50 708 
November... \.. | 952) 1,140) 1,041) 11353, 854 3.200! 1,167! 
Dicember ... | 706) 1,801) 1,080, 1,125 1,663) 2421] 1aal 





Total a | ae 7183) 8.224, 8,02 7AM 16,502 | 0,705) “aaa 
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Table No. XID showing INFI INFIRMITIES, 
| i s | tej « |e ire. ; 
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CUseoCeD 2 Dear ASD 
MIND Of Biixp, Desn, 
INSANE. a : ' 
Ce rear 
Ph se oe) ee 
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= is = i H 











Total ow. |) 160) 85) S00) 737] Bll 
Villages... 9 ws |. 160] 84 886 | cs | 290 
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Table No. XIII showing EDUCATION. 
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Table No. XVII—showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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Table No. XX—showing AREA under CROPS. 
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Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES. 
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